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From the Editor’s Desk 


HE obituary of Frederick Webb Hodge which appears in this issue has 

sent us back into the files of the ANTHROPOLOGIST in search of predecessors 
at this desk, for Hodge took over the editorial duties of this journal when it 
emerged in its present form. 

The ANTHROPOLOGIST had a long period of gestation. It was published 
quarterly by the Anthropological Society of Washington from 1888 to 1898, 
growing out of the Transactions of the Anthropological Society in Washington, 
published in co-operation with the Smithsonian Institute. No editor is speci- 
fied for these transactions (three copies of which are among our files), but J. 
W. Powell was President of the Society and he, Lester F. Ward, and J. Howard 
Gore constituted the first Editorial Committee. Subsequently, the ANTHRO- 
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POLOGIST was established; according to the inside cover, it ‘‘includes, but is not 
confined to the Transactions . . . and aims to be a medium of communication 
between students in all branches of anthropologic science.’’ However, during 
its eleven years of existence it remained in the hands of the Washington 
Society. 

As early as 1896 efforts were made to organize an association of national 
scope. Again in 1898 they failed—apparently out of fear that it would duplicate 
the anthropology section of the AAAS, “but the sentiment in favor of such 
organization was so strong that another temporary substitute was adopted, 
i.e., it was arranged to undertake the publication of a national journal de- 
voted to anthropology.”” (Our quotes in this paragraph and most of our in- 
formation is from a brief, unsigned article in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
5:178-192.) It was at this juncture that the Washington Society discontinued 
publication and surrendered its name. The “New Series’? was supported by 
“two constructive owners—whose chief function it was to assume responsibil- 
ity for deficits. . . . ” If information passed on to me is correct, Boas and W. J. 
McGee were these constructive owners. It was at this point that Hodge, who 
had already served on the Editorial Committee of the Old Series, was estab- 
lished as managing editor and the ANTHROPOLOGIST became the organ of the 
American Ethnological Society of New York as well as of the Washington 
association. He was aided by a committee of some 15 anthropologists, includ- 
ing representatives from Canada and four Latin American countries. 

The Association was finally established in 1903. Hodge was now made 
Editor, the Committee on Publications continued, and the journal was “‘con- 
ducted under the auspices of the American Anthropological Association” but 
continued as the organ of the two earlier sponsoring societies, as it does to this 
day. Hodge continued as Editor until 1915 except for 1911 when John R. 
Swanton served. 

Later editors were: Pliny E. Goddard (1916-20), John R. Swanton (1921-— 
23), Robert H. Lowie (1924-33), Leslie Spier (1934-38), Ralph Linton (1939- 
44), J. Alden Mason (1945-48), Melville J. Herskovits (1949-52), and Sol 
Tax (1953-55). A large and representative committee continued until 1925, 
but Associate Editors also served starting as early as 1910 with Swanton. A 
separate Book Review Editorship was established when A. I. Hallowell was 
appointed in 1944. The policy of printing a list of current publications started 
as early as the second volume, a function now taken over by the Bulletin. 

Two minor points deserve recording: the number of affiliated societies for 
which this journal is the official organ remained constant until 1936, when the 
Philadelphia Society was added; in 1949 additional affiliated organizations 
were included. The masthead continued to carry the parenthetical title ‘“New 
Series” for 49 volumes. 

As academic societies and journals go, we are old, dating from a century 
that seems a long time ago when measured by the changes in the material 
culture and social attributes of our society. Yet the founding editor lived 
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through this subsequent history, and six of the eight editors intervening be- 
tween him and ourselves remain active in the field of anthropology. 


* * 


Munro Epmonson (Harvard, 1952) is Assistant Professor at Tulane Uni- 
versity where he has taught since 1951. The bulk of the work on the present 
article was done while Research Associate of the Urban Life Research Institute 
there. He acknowledges encouragement by John H. Rohrer, its director, but 
the activity did not have the formal sponsorship of any organization. 

CHARLES B. WuiTtE received his Master of Arts Degree from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1953, and is at present Social Science Analyst, U.S. Public 
Health Service, Division of Indian Health, Phoenix. White plans to pursue 
graduate work in public health administration at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

MARSHALL SAHLINS (Columbia, 1954) is Assistant Professor of Anthropol- 
ogy at the University of Michigan. The present paper is based on research in 
Fiji in 1954-55 under a Social Science Research Council research training 
fellowship and a Columbia University Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences Grant-in-aid. Sahlins has a book in press, Social Stratification in 
Polynesia, a monograph of the American Ethnological Society. It presents an 
ecological analysis of differences in Polynesian social and political systems. 

RoBERT J. SmitH (Cornell, 1953) is Assistant Professor at Cornell, where 
he has taught since 1953. His field work in Japanese community studies was 
undertaken in 1951-52 and again in 1955 as indicated in a credit note attached 
to the article. Smith is co-author with John B. Cornell of Two Japanese 
Villages, University of Michigan Press, and is currently engaged in preparing 
a report on culture and applied science to be published by Cornell University 
Press. EUDALDO P. Reyes received his M.A. from Cornell University (1955) 
and is at present a Fellow of the University of the Philippines, now under- 
taking a study of the Philippine barrio. 

HELEN CoDERE (Columbia, 1950) is Associate Professor of Anthropology 
at Vassar College, where she has taught since 1946. She has engaged in field 
work among the Coast Salish and Kwakiutl; wrote “Fighting With Property” 
and ‘*The Amiable Side of Kwakiutl Life,’ and held a Social Science Research 
Council Grant-in-aid of Research in 1955 for Kwakiutl field work. 

THEODORE STERN (University of Pennsylvania, 1948) is Associate Professor 
of Anthropology at the University of Oregon, where he has taught for eight 
years. He has done research in archeology (the Southwest, Maine), in ethnol- 
ogy (Virginia and Oregon), and linguistics and folklore (Klamath Indians). 
As a Fulbright Research Fellow he spent 1954-55 in Burma, and made lin- 
guistic studies of the Chin. He is author of The Rubber Ball Games of the 
Americas, a monograph of the American Ethnological Society. 

The field work for the paper by HAarotp A. GouLp was done in North 
India under a Fulbright Scholarship in 1954-55. Gould is taking his Ph.D. at 
Washington University, and has accepted a position as Instructor at the Uni- 


versity of Kansas for the fall. 
W. G. 
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Kinship Terms and Kinship Concepts 


MUNRO S. EDMONSON 


Tulane University 


HE terms used in addressing and describing relatives are a source of 

constant wonder to the anthropologist, both for their near-infinite variety 
and for the glimpses they furnish of the operation of general, quasi-mathematical 
regularities in the patterning of human social forms. This paper aims at an 
exploration of this constancy in variation through an examination of kinship 
terms from two widely separated culture areas: Europe and the Southwest of 
North America. The interesting question of the degree to which kinship terms 
reflect realities of social classification and behavior will not be raised here. 
Rather, it is our purpose to examine the nature of the variations in patterns 
of kinship terminology against the background of the biological framework 
common to all structures of kinship. 

To what order of cultural facts do kinship terminologies belong? Are they 
independent of language? How are they affected by diffusion? How fast do they 
change? Are they internally symmetrical or consistent? How do they vary 
from one area of the world to another? We have tried to answer these questions 
by comparing terminologies as they are represented in a diagrammatic system 
designed to simplify the simultaneous treatment of large numbers of systems. 
The diagrams are a spatial representation of the structure of kinship terms 
in any given system against a background provided by the limited possibilities 
of human bisexual reproduction. We have restricted our attention to close 
consanguineal kinship and to referential terms, and have examined primarily 
two geographic areas: Europe and the American Southwest. Europe is repre- 
sented by 31 systems; the Southwest by 35. 

For analytic (and diagrammatic) purposes it is convenient to begin by de- 
fining the persons of kinship designation. The first person implied in any 
kinship terms is the speaker, Ego on kinship charts. The last (or nth) person 
is the referent. Terms denoting kinship in the first degree are universally 
describable in two persons: man’s father, woman’s daughter, man’s sister, etc. 
The exact description of other kinship positions, however, may require 
specification of an indefinite number of intervening relatives. These may be 
designated as the second, third, fourth . . . n-1 persons of kinship terminology. 

In addition to specifying persons in this manner, kinship terms define the 
biological or quasi-biological relationship between the persons, essentially 
three in number: (1) biological generation, i.e., parent, child, and the deriva- 
tive “‘child of my parent” or sibling; (2) mating or marriage, and (3) accidentals 
(including decedence, divorce, and adoption). In this paper we shall be con- 
cerned only with the first of these relationships. 

Finally, the persons and relationships may be qualified by attribute: each 
person of kinship may be described in terms of sex; each relationship may be 
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described in terms of relative sex, and some relationships (namely, those 
within the same generation) may be described in terms of relative age. 

The various combinations of relationships (in this case, parent, child, and 
sibling) may be defined as constituting kinship sets. We shall be concerned 
here with ten such sets, each of which is represented by a box in a standard 
diagrammatic position (Figure 1). A kinship set in this usage, then, is a cate- 
gory of relatives defined by one or more relationships. 


1 | 2 
parent’s parent | child’s child 
3 4 
parents’ parent’s sibling sibling’s child’s child 
5 | 6 
parent child 
| 7 8 
| parent’s sibling sibling’s child 
- 
9 10 


parent’s sibling’s child | sibling 


Fic. 1. Diagrammatic representation of kinship sets 


Each of these sets may be further subdivided through specification of the 
sex, relative sex, or relative age of the various persons involved. For this 
purpose, our diagrammatic notation is one of lines and positions. Sex of speaker 
is indicated by a horizontal line, with male above and female below it. Sex 
of referent is indicated by a vertical line, male being left and female right. 
Relative age of speaker and referent is registered by a diagonal from lower left 
to upper right, up left being older and down right younger; and relative sex of 
speaker and referent is noted as a diagonal from upper left to lower right, upper 
right being opposite or cross sex, and lower left same or parallel sex. When 
these same criteria involve persons other than the referent and the speaker, 
the lines are dotted, and in ambiguous cases the persons may be indicated by 
numerals. 

The application of these notations subdivides the kinship sets diagram- 
matically into areas of greater or lesser complexity defined in terms of person, 
age, sex, and generation (See Appendix,). Each of these areas may be defined 
as a kinship element. Such an element may be coterminous with a set, or it 
may be some subdivision of it. Thus, a kinship element is a set or subdivision 
of a set qualified by person and attribute. On this basis we may now define a 
kinship term as a single linguistic form applied to one or more kinship elements. 
In working with the systems it is convenient to keep the native terms in the 
diagrams, but for reasons of space we have replaced them in our diagrams 
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se with letters. The terms themselves will be found in the Appendix tabulation, 
arranged in parallel columns so as to facilitate linguistic comparison of cog- 
nd nates. 


ed The rather complex Yuma terminology may be used to illustrate the way 
rd in which the diagrams may be read. It has been selected because it illustrates 
fe- all of the notational problems encountered. The Yuman terms are translated 


back into standard kinship form in the list below. The numerals refer to sets 
in the Yuma diagram (Appendix III-8), and the letters to the terms, which 
are separately translated for each element to which they are applied. 


TABLE 1. KINSHIP ANALYSIS OF YUMA* 


1. a. fafa 7. m. faobr 
b. famo n. faybr 
c. mofa 0. fasi 
d. momo Pp. mobr 
q. moosi 
2. e. soch 
f. dach 8. u. maxsibso (or masiso) 
v. maxsibda (or masida) 
3. g. grpabr 0. woxsibch (or wobrch) 
h. grpasi s. mao//sibch (or maobrch) 
t. woo//sibch (or woosich) 
w. y//sibch 
the 4. g. masibgrch 
his h. wosibgrch 9. z. mapaxsibch (or maxco) 
ate bb. wopaxsibch and mapaxsibda (or 
EX 5. ff. mafa woxco and mafexco) 
ht x. mafabrso 
mo y. wofabrch and mafabrda 
aa. mosich 
per 6. k. maso 10. cc. osib 
en 1. mada dd. ybr 
er, e. woch ee. ysi 


by 
* The abbreviations are conventional enough to be intelligible, but it should perhaps be 


noted that we have used ma for “man’s,” wo for “woman’s,” ml for “male” and fe for “female.” 
For brevity we have also adapted x to mean “‘cross-sex” or “opposite sex” and // to mean “paral- 


on, lel” or “same sex.” Thus the familiar shortcut “xco” may be taken as a further abridgement of 
ned “paxsibch.”” 

r it 

‘ion A word should be said about the linguistic handling of the data. Since the 
1e a | Sources of these materials are in large part readily available, we have played 
nts. | ‘ast and loose with the orthographies and morphemics of the Indian languages, 


the — ‘ducing technical symbols to those available on an ordinary European type- 
writer, and eliminating large slices of terms suspected of containing possessives 
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or other extraneous grammatical matter. Naturally we have endeavored to 
retain the sense of the original as accurately as possible, but we believe that 
our lists are in some cases more precise and in many cases clearer than would 
have been possible through a more conservative treatment. As they stand, the 
terms on our lists may be taken as best guesses or ‘‘most likely’’ root mor- 
phemes. They still present many problems which a phonemic and grammatical] 
analysis of the languages in question would resolve. 

We have been at some pains to apply rigorously our definition of a kinship 
term as ‘‘a single linguistic form applied to one or more kinship elements.” In 
working with the materials we were early confronted with the necessity of 
clarifying what a “‘single linguistic form”’ is. After considering existing usage in 
the study of kinship, we concluded that the only way in which we could rig- 
orously compare different languages was to analyze the linguistic forms into 
their isolable morphemes and, to the degree to which this was possible, to 
consider each morpheme as a “‘single linguistic form.” Naturally, this goal has 
only been approximated, since many equivocal cases could only be resolved 
by extensive linguistic analysis. It seemed essential, however, to make an 
attempt in this direction, since otherwise accidents of orthography could easily 
affect our conclusions. There would seem no inherent logic to counting grand- 
father and father as two different terms in English, while 5img (my mother) 
and Sim ydji (my little mother) in Navaho are usually considered as “‘exten- 
sion of a term” from mother to mother’s sister. 

For similar reasons we have eliminated wherever possible extraneous mor- 
phemes not primarily of kinship significance. For example, the gender dis- 
tinctions between brother and sister indicated by a terminal -a or -o in Spanish 
can hardly be considered a kinship phenomenon, since they are applied to the 
majority of the nouns in the language. Diminutives, augmentatives, and pos- 
sessives have been similarly eliminated. Rigorous application of these criteria 
have left us with a certain number of prefixes and suffixes in many of the 
languages which cannot stand alone as “kinship terms” in the ordinary sense. 
Where they seemed to have a specific application to kinship, we have felt it 
safest to keep them, and they are accordingly included on our lists as separate 
kinship terms. 

A consideration which bears importantly on this problem is the difficulty 
of handling on any other basis the special features of a synthetic system of 
kinship nomenclature like that of the classical Chinese (see Kroeber 1933). 
Analogous problems are presented in some of the Scandinavian systems (see 
Swedish grandparental terms, IV-7). This procedure, too, would seem a useful 
way of dealing with the type of term or kinship phrase often dismissed as 
“descriptive.” It is logical that some differentiation should be made between a 
“cousin” term translatable as ‘‘uncle’s daughter” and one meaning ‘“‘mother's 
niece”’ or ‘“‘mother’s brother’s daughter,” for example, even though all of them 
might be considered “‘descriptive.”’ It may be worth remarking that a term 
cannot be precisely descriptive until it has specified every person by relation- 
ship and attribute, e.g., ‘man’s mother’s older brother’s daughter younger 
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than Ego.”’ Any other type of term must be considered as in some measure 
“classificatory,”’ since it must group together sets of relatives who would be 
distinguished in some system of terminology. 

Our Southwestern terminologies are largely drawn from ethnographic 
sources. The Apachean terms are lifted bodily from Opler’s (1936) precise 
recording, with the single exception of Goodwin’s (1937) subsequent minor 
correction of one term. The Uto-Aztecan terms are drawn from a variety of 
sources: Tarahumar from Bennett and Zingg (1935), Radin (1931) and Passin 
(1943); Cahita from Shimkin (1941), Spicer (1943), Fabila (1940) and Johnson 
(1943); Opata from Johnson (1950) and Radin (1931); Pima-Papago from 
Underhill (1939) and Russel’s texts (1908); and Hopi from Shimkin (1941), 
Parsons (1932) and Titiev (1944). The Zuni terms are from Stevenson (1904), 
Parsons (1932), Eggan (1950) and Kroeber (1917b). We regret not having 
had the opportunity to consult the new and complete Zuni terminology re- 
ported by Schneider and Roberts (in press). The Keresan terminology is 
collated from Parsons (1923 and 1932), Hawley (1950) and White (1932a and 
1932b). The Tanoan materials are from Parsons (1932) for Jemez, and Whit- 
man (1947) and Parsons (1932) for San Ildefonso (or ‘northern Tewa’’), from 
Dozier (1954) for Hano or, as he and the villagers prefer it, ‘‘Hopi-Tewa,”’ 
and from Trager (1943) for the Tiwa languages. The Yuman materials were 
perhaps the most difficult to handle. The terminologies are substantially the 
longest in the sample, and probably the most complex yet discovered. They 
are drawn from several sources: Cocopa and Kamia from Gifford (1933), 
Havasupai from Spier (1928), Maricopa from Spier (1933), Walapai from Me- 
keel (1935), Yuma from Gifford (1933) and Halpern (1942), Mohave from 
Kroeber (1917a), Yavapai from Gifford (1932) and Seri from Kroeber (1931). 
Conflicts between sources have occasionally been rather arbitrarily resolved. 
In general the attempt has been to eliminate obvious European influences 
(particularly strong in Cahita and Tarahumar) so as to approximate the 
precontact terminologies, and in a few cases one report has been given pref- 
erence over another on grounds of greater completeness, internal consistency, 
or the general reliability of the reporter. Most often, however, a serious attempt 
has been made to represent the discrepancies as “‘alternative usages,” insofar 
as these could be incorporated into the general treatment of formal kinship. 
By no means all of such alternatives are represented on our lists, but those we 
have included are suggestive of the range of subtleties of usage which may ex- 
plain a great deal about the changes in terminological structure. 

The European systems are primarily culled from dictionaries. The Ger- 
manic systems are drawn from Halma (1708) and Van Wely (1950) for Dutch- 
Flemish, Klatt and Golze (1952) and Lepper and Kottenhahn (1939) for 
German, Berulfsen and Scavenius (1951) and Davis (1941) for Danish- 
Norwegian, the anonymously revised Wessely’s (1950?) for Swedish, Jonsson 
(1927) for Icelandic, and Harkavy (1891) for Yiddish. The Romance sources 
were Augé and Augé’s Larousse (1945) for French, Labernia y Esteller (1864) 
for Catalan, Richardson, Sa Pereira and Sa Pereira (1943) for Portuguese, 
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Bracciforti (1904) for Italian, Gartner (1910) for Friulian and Rhaetian- 
Romansh, and Axelrad (1918) and Schénkron (1952) for Rumanian. Among 
the Slavic systems, Russian terms are from O’Brien (1944), Polish from 
Stanislawsky (1940), Czech from Prochazka (1952), Bulgarian from Rusev 
(1947), and Slovenian from Kern (1944). The Celtic terms are from Connellan 
(1814) and O’Reilly and O’Donovan (n.d.) for Irish (the Scottish Gaelic 
reported by MacBain and Whyte [1906] is closely similar), Anwy] (1919) for 
Welsh, and Hardie (1948) for Breton. The Magyar terms are from Bizonfy 
(n.d.), Finnish from Wuolle (1945) and Turkish from Thomson (n.d.). The 
Albanian terms are from P.W.’s Grammaire Albanaise (1887), the Greek from 
Kykkotis (1942), and Basque from Van Eys (1883). Since the Southwestern 
series is complete, it is perhaps worth noting that the following European 
systems are omitted for lack of data: Galician, Ladinic, Frisian, Lappish, 
Sorbian, Macedonian, Ukrainian, Esthonian, Lithuanian, Sardinian, and Mal- 
tese. 

A number of other kinship terminologies have been used for comparative 
purposes, mostly historical European systems or languages of the Near and 
Middle East. The Anglo-Saxon terms are from Sweet (1896); Middle High 
German from Lexer (1872); Arabic from Thatcher (n.d.); Armenian from 
Yacoubian (1944); Bengali from Lévi-Strauss, (1952) Berber from Ibéfiez 
(1944); Burmese from Brant and Khaing (1951); modern and classical Chinese 
from Kroeber (1933); Gothic from Skeat (1868), Balg (1887), and Feist (1939) ; 
classical Icelandic from Sweet (1895); Latin from Marchant and Charles 
(n.d.); modern Persian from Palmer, (1931) and old Persian from Kent (1950); 
Sanskrit from Capeller (1891); Sy ‘ac from Oraham, (1943); and Hindi from 
Craven (1888). 

In addition to the sources mentioned, the following terminologies have 
been checked with native speakers: Arabic, Catalan, Serbo-Croatian, Dutch- 
Flemish, French, Greek, Italian, Magyar, Navaho, Danish-Norwegian, Rus- 
sian, Spanish, Yiddish, and Zuni. It is appropriate to add that no attempt has 
been made to tamper with the vagaries of traditional orthography in the 
European terminologies except for transliteration from the Irish, Greek, and 
Cyrillic alphabets. Traditional modes of romanization have been followed as 
far as possible. 

Once the terminologies were collected in their present form, they were used 
for the testing of some selected hypotheses currently explicit or implicit in 
the anthropological treatment of kinship materials. These concern the relation 
of kinship nomenclature to linguistics and geography, and the interrelation- 
ships of parts of the terminologies among themselves. 

1. Hypothesis of linguistic relationship. Since we have eliminated from 
consideration features of kinship terminology which are purely linguistic in 
character, there is justification for raising the question of whether the ter- 
minologies vary independently of the linguistic affinities of the cultures sam- 
pled. The answer is that they do not. This may be demonstrated by comparing 
the incidence of the most frequently recurring kinship set-types. We have 
defined a set-type as the configuration of kinship elements within a set. Since 
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all the systems in our diagrams contain 10 sets, the set-types indicate all of the 
ways in which these sets are sliced up by terminological usage in any given 
language. 


Type A, called the ‘German set-type” because the entire of the 
German system is composed of it, is the “father/mother” type; i.e., 
simple differentiation of a set by sex of referent (IV-4). This is the commonest 
set-type in both Europe and the Southwest, constituting 64 percent of all the 
known European sets and 21 percent of the Southwestern ones. It would ap- 
pear, however, that extensive use of this set-type is an Indo-European trait, 
at least in our sample. Within Europe, 64 percent of the sets in the Indo- 
European languages are ‘““German” in type, while the figure for the non-Indo- 
European languages is 55 percent. In the Southwest the German set-type is 
primarily associated with the Apachean languages (32 percent of the sets, as 
against 19 percent in the non-Apachean languages). 


Type B, the “Spanish” or ‘“‘undifferentiated set-type”’ (I-7), is second 
in frequency in Europe (19 percent) and third in the Southwest (9 
percent). It, too, appears to be more a feature of Indo-European languages 
(27 percent) than of non-Indo-European ones in Europe (18 percent). In the 
Southwest the Tanoan languages have something of a tendency toward this 
set-type: Tanoan 23 percent; non-Tanoan 5 percent. 


Type C, the “Swedish set-type” (see Swedish avuncular terms: 

fabr/fasi/mobr/mosi; IV-7) is third in frequency in Europe (3 percent), 
and fourth in the Southwest (8 percent). In Europe it is mainly a Scandinavian 
phenomenon (18 percent in Swedish, Norwegian, and Finnish as against 2 
percent in the rest of Europe). In the Southwest it seems more Apachean (13 
percent) than anything else (7 percent). 


N Type D, the ‘“Acoman set-type” (see Acoma grandparent set: 

magrfa/wogrmo/xgrpa), is found exclusively in the Keresan languages 
(VIII-1; Acoma) where it constitutes 52 percent of the known sets. The fre- 
quencies of these set-types are shown in Table 2. 

In relation, then, to the most frequent set-types, there would appear to 
be some definite association between linguistic relationship and kinship no- 
menclature similarities. One would assume, of course, that such an association 
is attributable to the background of social unity in the near or distant past 
indicated by genetic relatedness of language. However, it is arguable that the 
mere fact of geographic contiguity in recent time might explain the same 
phenomenon, since closely related languages are most often found in neigh- 
boring geographic positions. 

2. Hypothesis of geographic propinquity. The fact of diffusion of kinship 
terms is beyond question. The slow replacement of Indian terms by Spanish 
in Cahita, Opata, and Tarahumar may be taken as an example from our data. 
Furthermore, it is clear that the conceptual structure of the term may diffuse 
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with it. The replacement of the complex 8-term avuncular terminology of Tara- 
humar by the 1-term Spanish /fo is a case in point. That the terms may diffuse 
somehat independently of the concepts is demonstrated by the Cahita use 
of fata and nana (most often “‘grandpa”’ and “‘grandma”’ in Spanish) for uncle 
and aunt. It is relevant, then, to question the degree of similarity between 
systems which have been more or less millennial neighbors without sharing a 
linguistic relationship. 

Initially we planned to test this hypothesis by comparing the similarity 
and differences of kinship sets of all the pairs of languages in the sample, 
but later we realized that the intercorrelation of languages made their repeti- 


TABLE 2. FREQUENCY OF THE COMMONEST KINSHIP SET-TYPES IN THE 
LANGUAGE FAMILIES OF EUROPE AND THE SOUTHWEST 


Set-Type: A B Cc D ? Other Total 


EUROPE (31 systems) 


Indo-European 148 62 8 0 41 11 270 
Non-Indo-European 20 6 2 0 6 6 40 
(Scandinavian) (5) — (2) (30) 
Total 168 68 10 0 47 17 310 


SOUTHWEST (35 systems) 


Apachean 19 t 8 0 0 29 60 
Tanoan 21 15 3 0 6 25 70 
K eresan 9 1 1 31 10 18 70 
Other 49 14 17 0 14 56 150 
Total 98 34 29 31 30 128 350 


tion in these permutations statistically dubious. Accordingly, we have settled 
for selecting two languages, English and Navaho, and comparing their simi- 
larity to their neighbors and to more distant cultures, both related and un- 
related. The procedure might, of course, be extended to other languages, but 
the incompleteness of many of the terminologies seemed to make the task 
uneconomic. 

In order to enhance the precision of the comparison, we settled on term- 
types as the unit of comparison. We have defined a term-type as the complete 
configuration of kinship elements to which a single kinship term is applied. 
Term-types in different systems have been counted as “‘identical,”’ regardless of 
the kinship term applied to them, whenever they had an identical definition. 
Thus the term-types of the French pére and Finnish apa are identical despite 
the difference in terms, because either may be defined by the kinship elements 
father and grandfather. On the other hand, pére is cognate with but not iden- 
tical to the Spanish padre in type because Spanish does not extend the term 
to grandfather, while French does. We have employed a percentage index of 
identity calculated by counting the number of terms in each language which 
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correspond to the other in type and dividing by the total number of terms in 
both. 

As an example of the calculation, the case of English and French may be 
used. The following terms in the two languages correspond in type: 


a. father a. pére i. nephew k. neveu 
c. mother d. mére j. niece l. niéce 
d. son e. fils k. cousin m. cousin 
e. daughter h. fille l. brother n. frére 
f. uncle i. oncle m. sister 0. soeur 
h. aunt j. tante o. child p. enfant 


Four terms in English (b. grand-, g. great-, p. sibling, and n. parent) and 
three in French (b. grand-, c. aieul, and f. petit-) have no term-type analogue 
in the other language. Thus 24 of the 31 terms of English and French are paired, 
giving a percentage index of 77.4. 

Because of the relatively large number of missing terms, the index tends 
to be conservative, and the actual degree of correspondence between languages 
will usually be higher than the percentage figure indicates. Only positive iden- 
tities have been counted. The percentages representing comparisons of ab- 
solutely complete systems have been starred. Systems in which the data are 
particularly fragmentary have been indicated by following the percentage 
index with a question mark. It should also be noted, however, that there re- 
mains a finite probability that any system on which the data are incomplete 
might have extended one of the “known” terms to an ‘‘unknown” element. 
Hence the index figures are “hard” only for systems which are completely 
known. 

In general this index confirms the linguistic correspondence already found. 
Nevertheless, it seems suspicious that the highest correspondence is almost 
invariably between neighboring languages. This may be illustrated by the 
“southerly gradient” of English, the correspondence of which with cultures 
to the south of England may be listed as: 


1. French 77* 
2. Breton 19? 
3. Basque 38? 
4. Catalan 04? 
5. Spanish 04* 
6. Berber 12? 
7. Arabic 00* 


Indo-European languages are italicized.) Basque, Berber, and Arabic fall so 
naturally into this sequence despite their lack of linguistic relationship to 
English, that we might be tempted to explain the distribution on geographical 
diffusion alone. The “easterly gradient” of English terms, however, seems re- 
vealing (see Table 3). 

The table displays an interesting array of facts. First, the “gradient” 
phenomenon already noted is clearly present here, too, the “English” features 
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disappearing gradually as we move across Europe and Asia until in Burmese 
(or in Arabic) they are all gone. The statistics are crude and the curve jumpy, 
but the general trend seems quite clear. Secondly, the percentage of English 
features is almost always greater in the Indo-European languages than in 
non-Indo-European languages at the same distance. Third, the correlation of 
each of the systems with its near neighbors tends to be greater than its cor- 
relation with English. Certainly there is wide variation (from 19 percent for 
Magyar and German to a surprising 65 percent for Turkish and Bulgarian) 
but it is noteworthy that the average relationship of the seven ‘“‘unrelated” 
neighbors on the list is actually slightly higher than for the five related pairs 
(41.8 percent to 40.6). 
TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE OF IDENTICAL KINSHIP TERM-TyPES IN SELECTED 
Parrs OF LANGUAGES 


Correlation of each Correlation of each 
system with system with the 
English one preceding 
1. Dutch 54* 
2. German is 49* 
3. Magyar 19 19 
4. Rumanian 52° 23* 
5. Bulgarian 06? 31? 
6. Turkish 17 65? 
7. Armenian 07? 40? 
8. Syriac 06 52 
9. Persian 24 61 
10. Hindi 21? 48? 
11. Bengali 05 21? 
12. Burmese 00* 33 


An interaction of linguistic relatedness and geographic proximity goes a 
long way toward explaining the affinities of English kinship. For example, 
the correspondences of English with its nearest linguistic relatives are: Ger 
man, 75*; Dutch, 54*; Yiddish, 42*; Norwegian, 42*; and Swedish, 8. Among 
the near neighbors of the English, those most distant in linguistic affinity are: 
French, 77*; Welsh, 24; Breton, 19?; and Irish, 192. Among the more distan! 
European languages totally unrelated to English are: Finnish, 28; Turkish, 
17; Magyar, 19; and Basque 38?. It is interesting, therefore, that in the South- 
west only two systems (Picuris, 4* and Opata, 3*) have any resemblance to 
English at all, and in both cases it is a single, rather suspect, generic “cousin” 
term that is involved. 

The pattern of the affinities of Navaho among the Southwestern languages 
is similar. Thus, its correlations with other Apachean languages are: Jicarilla, 
22*; Mescalero, 20*; Lipan, 18*; Western Apache, 17*; and Chiricahua, 0". 
Virtually all the Pueblos may be considered neighbors of the Navaho. The 
kinship correspondences are: Jemez, 19; Hopi, 19*; Zuni, 17?; Santa Ana, 
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19*; Hano, 11*; Zia, 6*; and Isleta, 6. None of the other nine Pueblo terminol- 
ogies has any terms identical with Navaho’s. Of the remaining 16 languages 
of the Southwest, only two (Cocopa, 22* and Kamia, 23*) have any resem- 
blance to Navaho, and in Europe there is no system which has even one term 
in common with Navaho. 

Although these correlations are not without interesting anomalies (that 
Finish, Magyar, and Turkish should resemble English more closely than 
Swedish does, for example, or the remarkable Cocopa-Kamia resemblance to 
Navaho when no other Yuman language has a single term of the Navaho 
type), it appears to be generally clear that both interlinguistic diffusion and 
intralinguistic conservatism are factors in the conceptual structure of kinship 
terms even when purely linguistic features of kinship nomenclature are mini- 
mized. 

3. Hypothesis of constant rate of change. The recent discoveries in glotto- 
chronology have again focused attention on structured aspects of change in 
certain types of cultural phenomena. Since linguistic-genetic conservatism 
and geographical diffusion bear rather directly on such problems, and since, 
moreover, kinship terms are in part a linguistic phenomenon, it is relevant to 
look rather closely at these data for evidence of the maximum and minimum 
rates at which terminological systems may change. Our relevant information 
consists of pairs of terminologies lineally related to each other linguistically, 
and separated historically by periods ranging from two to about 23 centuries. 
A complete comparison of the historically known languages would be invalu- 
able, but we shall content ourselves here with a brief summary of the evidence 
available to us. This is presented in Table 4. It is our general impression that 
modern European languages have displayed almost no tendency to alter their 
kinship terminologies in recent centuries. The twentieth century Dutch termi- 
nology we have reported (Van Wely 1950) is identical, for example, with the 
eighteenth century Flemish terminology of Halma (1708; index 100*). Modern 
Icelandic, often described as “conservative,” preserves a similar continuity 
(index 82?) with the “classical” Icelandic of the twelfth century. Radin’s 
(1931) interesting collection of materials on Mexican Indian terminologies from 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries appears at first to justify the assump- 
tion that these systems have changed far more rapidly. On closer scrutiny, 
however, it appears more likely that the naiveté of the missionary fathers has 
resulted in very inaceurate renderings of the Indian systems. If we took them 
seriously, we would be forced to conclude that many of the Indian systems 
were more like Spanish in the sixteenth century than they are today—on the 
face of it most unlikely. Accurate recording is essential in this area: two differ- 
ent recordings of modern Tarahumar terminologies which are both substan- 
tially complete correlate only 67 percent with each other by our index. It is 
obvious that the Indian systems are undergoing modification, but we can get 
very little time depth with which to assess the rate of change on any accurate 
basis. 

Somewhat more suggestive is the modern English correlation with tenth 
century Anglo-Saxon: 30 percent; or the relations between first century Latin 
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and the modern Romance languages: Italian, 19* percent, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Catalan, 10* percent each, Rumanian, 7* percent and French, 6* percent. 
All of these are figured on complete terminologies. Surprisingly, an incomplete 
list of Middle High German terms has no single term in common with modern 
German (index 0?). 

Three other comparisons may be added, though they are so incomplete as 
to be quantitatively suspect. Modern Persian terms are precisely duplicated 
in the six cognate terms from Old Persian we have found (i.e., 100 percent 


TABLE 4. PERCENTAGE OF IDENTICAL KINSHIP TERM-TYPES IN 
PARENTAL AND AFFILIATED LANGUAGES 


Affiliated 
Parental Language rime Correlation 
Language 
Dutch 20c. Flemish 18c. 2c. 100.0 
Tarahumar 20c Tarahumar 17c. 3c. 67? 
Opata 20c. Opata 17c.? 3c. ? 49? 
Cahita 20c. Cahita 17c. 3c. 74? 
German 20c. Middle High German 13c. 7c. 00? 
Icelandic 20c. Old Norse 12c. 9c. 82? 
English 20c. Anglo Saxon 10c. 10c. 30 
French 20c. Latin Ic. 19¢. 6* 
Spanish 20c. Latin Ic. 19¢. 10* 
Catalan 20c. Latin Ic. 19¢. 10* 
Portuguese 20c. Latin Ic. 19¢c. 10* 
Italian 20c. Latin Ic. 19¢. 19* 
Rumanian 20c. Latin ic. 19¢, jag 
Persian 20c. Old Perisan 3c. BC 2c. 52? 
Mandarin 20c. Classical Chinese 4c. BC 24c. 17? 
26? 


Hindi 20c. Sanskrit 5c. BC 25c. 


correspondence as far as it goes, 52? percent by our index), over a time span of 
about 23 centuries. Modern Hindi correlates 26? percent with classic Sanskrit, 
on rather more complete data covering approximately the same time span. 
Finally, in a set of seven terms from classical Chinese of around 300 B.C., 
two are different and five are identical with their opposite numbers in modern 
Chinese (index 17? percent). 

The general import of these data would seem to be that a kinship termi- 
nology may persist for as long as a millennium without suffering any signifi- 
cant change (Icelandic), though it is obviously likely to be modified at least a 
little in much less time (Opata, Cahita, Tarahumar) and may be changed 
enormously (German). It may change in two millennia to an almost un- 
recognizably different structure (French, Rumanian), but it is possible to find 
cases (Chinese, Persian, Sanskrit) in which strong similarities are maintained 
over a time span of almost 2500 years. If these admittedly sketchy data are 
at all reliable, it would seem highly unlikely that the conservatism we have 
found in certain systems can be related to any limitations intrinsic to the na- 
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ture of kinship terminologies. Careful preparation of a broader series of com- 
parisons would be invaluable on this point. 

4. Hypothesis of the independence of sets. In order to describe precisely that 
patterning of terminology which is obvious on casual inspection of the kinship 
diagrams, we must obtain some idea of the degree of consistency or symmetry 
of the terminologies. It seems most convenient to do this by setting up the 
null hypothesis that the kinship sets in our diagrams are independent, that is, 
that the various set-types occur randomly in the systems. This is so obviously 
not the case that it scarcely requires examination. In the Southwest, for 
example, the grandfather and grandchild sets are of the same set-type in nine 
cultures and different in 20, while grandparent is like cousin in only one cul- 
ture and differs from it in 22. In other words, if the grandparent set is of a 
given type, the grandchild set is likely to be of the same type. When we com- 
pare the incidence of different types of sets, using a classification of ‘‘Spanish,” 
“German” and “Other” types, the types of sets are not randomly distributed 
in either the Southwestern or the European systems. Rather, the occurrence 
of a set of one type appears to predispose the system to include other sets of 
the same type. 

5. Hypothesis of the universal patterning of sets. Actually, the sets of kinship 
terminology are not only not independent, but are explicitly patterned in 
consistent ways. It is worthwhile to ask whether these patterns vary from one 
system to another or whether there are some universal patterns dictating which 
sets will resemble each other. It has sometimes been assumed that the ‘“‘equiv- 
alence of brothers” or other general conceptions have this kind of universal- 
ity. In our data, however, this does not hold up. If the parent set resembles 
any other, it is most likely (in both Europe and the Southwest) to resemble the 
child set. Parent’s sibling more often resembles grandparent’s sibling then 
anything else, and sibling’s child resembles sibling’s grandchild. Grandchild, 
too, is more often like sibling’s grandchild than anything else. The patterns 
of resemblances of the other sets differ in Europe and the Southwest. Thus 
in Europe, sibling is most likely to resemble grandparent’s sibling in set-type, 
while in the Southwest it is more likely to resemble cousin. The conceptions 
of which relatives are like which others seem on the whole to be quite varied 
in different areas. 

6. Hypothesis of the typological consistency of terms. The familiar typology 
in widest use in anthropology for the classification of kinship terminology 
carries implications of a particular universal pattern of sets. We speak, at 
least, as though we expected a total terminology to be ‘generational’ or 
“Hawaiian” in type. We class European systems as consistently lineal. The 
criteria of our typology may be set down as a list of diagnostic term-types, 
defined by kinship elements. Ignoring sex of speaker and referent and the 
attribute of relative age, as our typology largely does, these term-types are as 
follows: 

Generational: 

1. parent, parent’s sibling 
2. sibling, cousin 
3. child, sibling’s child 
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Lineal: 
1. parent 
2. parent’s sibling 
3. sibling 
4. cousin 
5. child 
6. sibling’s child 


Collateral: 
1. parent, parent's parallel sibling 
2. parent’s cross sibling 
3. sibling, parallel cousin 
4. cross cousin 
5. child, parallel sibling’s child 
6. cross stbling’s child 


Merging: 
1. cross cousin on one side, parent’s cross sibling, parent 
2. cross cousin on the other side, cross sibling’s child, child 


The implication of this typology would seem to be that the occurrence of 
one of these term-types in a given system implies the occurrence of others of 
the same general type: lineal parent terms imply lineal child terms. In a gen- 
eral way these expectations appear to be justifiable, but the exceptions are 
legion. All of these term types are to be found in one or another Southwestern 
system, and only eight of them are lacking in Europe. It is noteworthy that 
by these criteria, only 11 of the 31 European systems are consistently lineal: 
the remaining 20 are hybrid types. Among the Southwestern systems there is 
one system which may be consistently merging (Hano) and one (Acoma) con- 
sistently generational (in one of its many alternative constructions). The 
remaining 31 systems are mixed types. It may be questioned whether a taxon- 
omy which forces us to regard over 80 percent of the cases as “transitional” 
is really efficient. 

Kinship features and kinship concepts. Many distributional and analytical! 
studies of kinship rest on the selection and classification of a limited number of 
diagnostic features of kinship. Sometimes these are more or less equivalent to 
kinship terms as we have defined them (as is the case in the set of diagnostic 
terms we have just discussed). Often they are more general traits, such as 
“father equated with father’s brother” or “siblings distinguished by relative 
age.” It is inherent in the permutative possibilities of kinship biology that 
features of this type have a somewhat limited taxonomic utility. How, for 
example, can we judge the presence or absence of the feature “siblings dis- 
tinguished by relative age” when we meet the inevitable case in which brother 
is and sister isn’t? In such a case, the trait is as much half-absent as half- 
present. Nor is the problem purely speculative, since it is precisely such permu- 
tations which make a hash out of our present taxonomy when we attempt to 
apply it to a cousin terminology as ingenious as that of the Maya (see Eggan 
1934). One way out, of course, is to deal only with the terms. We have tried to 
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illustrate some of the possibilities of this approach. This, however, does not 
eliminate the existence of more general and widely shared features; it only 
ignores them. A new approach to the general concepts underlying kin terms 
may be helpful. 

We are concerned here, of course, with what we have called features of 
kinship nomenclature, but more specifically with features which are found to be 
descriptive of the internal symmetry of the terminologies. To the special 
class of features which describe such symmetry, and which are applied with 
complete consistency to at least one total system, we have given the name 
kinship concepts. 

It is important to point out that the method we have used in searching for 
concepts was to examine the terminologies for evidence of cleavages so fun- 
damental that no single term in the given system overrode them. Thus the 
lineality of English is conceptual in that no English kinship term applies to 
both a lineal and a collateral relative; English is tri-generational in that no 
term crosses the conceptual boundaries between Ego’s own, the ascending, 
and the descending generations. Only when the symmetry of the systems is 
absolute have we raised the feature which describes the symmetry to the status 
of a kinship concept. This qualification is of special importance in relation to 
the phenomenon of overriding of generations, discussed below. 

A number of cultures centering on the North Sea share in what might be 
called the concepts of sex-differentiation, lineality, and tri-generationality. 
These systems (primarily English, Dutch, German, French, Yiddish, and 
Norwegian) have an absolute differentiation of lineal from collateral relatives, 
distinction of only three generational terms (parent’s, Ego’s and child’s), 
and differentiation of each resulting term by sex of referent. (This last feature 
is completely consistent only in German and Dutch. The appended diagrams 
make these features and their distribution clear: see Germanic-French 
systems.) The impact of these features is demonstrably visible in Basque, 
Breton, Welsh, Irish, Swedish, Finnish, Latvian, Czech, Slovenian, Magyar, 
Rumanian, Albanian, and Rhaetian, though in none of these cases are they 
consistently and completely applied. A few anomalous terms in an even wider 
circle of languages (Italian, Greek, and Turkish) may show some of these 
influences. 

The Slavic systems of Eastern Europe tend to share a conceptual structure 
somewhat distinct from the Germanic. Its most regular feature is the distinc- 
tion of five generations. The lineal-collateral distinction is overridden in the 
grandparent and grandchild generations, and often in Ego’s generation as 
well. It is noteworthy that “Slavic” type terms for “grandchild” are found in 
Yiddish and German, but in no other northwest European languages. Rela- 
tives of descending generations are often not distinguished by sex of reference 
(the sex of small children is “unimportant’’) in the eastern languages, and there 
is a minor and variable tendency to differentiate collateral relatives by sex 
of intervening relative, a criterion not employed by northwestern or southern 
systems, but this appears to be rudimentary in Czech, Polish, Bulgarian and 
Croatian, is only linguistically hinted in Slovenian, and is totally lacking in 
Russian. (See Slavic-Albanian-Greek systems, Appendix V). 
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The Southern European systems have the lineal-collateral system of the 
northwest, with an ‘‘eastern”’ five-generational system in the lineal terminol- 
ogy and a “northern” tri-generational system in the collateral terminology. 
(See Romance-Basque, Appendix, I). There is a general de-emphasis of sex 
of reference. Aside from grammatic gender, only father and mother are dis- 
tinguished in Portuguese, Spanish, and Catalan. Italian adds brother and sis- 
ter, and Rumanian and Greek appear to reflect eastern influences in making 
further distinctions. A tendency toward the equation of sibling with cousin 
on the Iberian peninsula (Spanish primo [hermano]) is made even more explicit 
in Greek (adelphos, sibling; exadelphos, cousin). 

There is evidence in Icelandic, Norwegian, Swedish, and Finnish of another 
set of concepts which might be called Scandinavian. (See Germanic-French, 
IV, and Celtic-Altaic-Baltic, IX). These are found to a degree in Anglo-Saxon 
and Gothic and vestigially in some of the Celtic languages, notably Irish.) 
The basic system appears to be well represented in Swedish, and consists of 
analytic, sex-of-referent-differentiated terms for parent, child, and sibling, 
and the descriptive application of these to all other relatives, except that a 
special term for cousin seems to be characteristic. 

Special mention should be made of certain anomalies in European kinship 
conceptions. Diagnostically, the grandparent and grandparent’s sibling sets 
prove to be of particular utility in differentiating subareal patterns within 
Europe, presumably because this peripheral area reveals sensitively minor 
variations in the underlying concepts. Curiously, however, there are several 
anomalies in the cousin terminology. Several northwestern languages have 
primary or secondary cousin terms etymologically implying ‘“‘sister’s child” 
or ‘‘sibling’s child” (e.g., Norwegian séskenbarn), though only Dutch actually 
equates cousins with nephews and nieces. In all the Slavic languages except 
Croatian the cousin terms include “brother” and “‘sister” as elements, and 
there are similar tendencies in Latvian, Spanish, Portuguese, Catalan, and 
Greek. Finally, the cousin terms are asymmetrically anomalous in English 
and French, and possibly in Irish and Icelandic as well, (i.e., an “‘expected”’ 
sex-differentiation is not made). Though there are other unexpected complexi- 
ties in the data, the anomalous cousin terms seem to hint at another focal con- 
cept or set of concepts which may formerly have complicated European cousin- 
hood to something resembling the complexity of, say, the Middle East, if not 
the Southwest. 

In summary, European kinship terminology ‘s dominated by the presence 
of at least four clear concepts, each with a distinctive geographic focus: (1) 
lineality (that is, complete differentiation of lineal from collateral relatives), 
characteristic of northwestern and southwestern Europe, (2) trigenerational 
division, characteristic of northwestern Europe, (3) a five-generational sys- 
tem, characteristic of southern and eastern Europe, and (4) sex of referent 
differentiation, which is northern and central European in distribution. It is 
notable that a number of systems have an apparently intermediate four-gener- 
ational type: French, Welsh, Breton?, German, Basque, Magyar, Irish, and 
Icelandic; in some of these, alternative terms are involved. There are additiona! 
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indications of some concepts which are, however, not fully expressed in any 
modern system, most notably a “three generational descriptive” system cen- 
tering on Scandinavia, and the sex-of-intervening-relative discrimination found 
sporadically in eastern Europe. 

Conceptually, the Southwestern Indian systems are almost entirely a 
different universe. True, four of the Southwestern systems do consistently 
display the western European differentiation of lineal and collateral relatives: 
Taos, Picuris, San Ildefonso, and, strangely, Yuma. (See Tanoan, VI, and 
Yuman, III.) A more characteristic pattern in the Southwest, however, is the 
consistent distinction of relatives older and younger than Ego, found in Taos, 
Picuris, San Ildefonso, and probably Sandia and Isleta (VI). 

A strikingly different conceptualization from the European is the wide- 
spread (Apachean, Piman, and Yuman) pattern whereby three concentric 
“generations” are consistently differentiated: (1) first, or Ego’s generation 
(sibling, cousin), (2) second generation out (parents and their siblings and 
children and siblings’ children), and (3) third generation out (grandparents 
and their siblings, grandchildren and siblings’ grandchildren). The concentric 
generation pattern is found in all the Apachean languages, the Piman lan- 
guages, the Yuman languages (except Mohave, Yavapai, and Walapai), and 
in Santa Ana and Seri. (See Apachean, VII, Piman-Seri, II, Yuman, III.) 

Three concepts, then, are found in the kinship terminologies of South- 
western Indians: (1) lineality in Yuma and northern Tanoan, (2) relative age 
in Tiwa and northern Tewa, and (3) three concentric generations in Apachean, 
Piman, Seri, Santa Ana, and most of the Yuman languages. 

Asymmetrical structures created by the overriding of generations are 
found in all the Keresan languages except Santa Ana, and in Jemez, Hano, 
Hopi, and Zuni. Somewhat surprisingly, this feature appears again in Mohave, 
Yavapai, and Walapai (though it is missing from all the other Yuman lan- 
guages) and a vestigial example is found in Pima (mother’s younger sister 
equals woman’s younger sister). This feature of the terminologies lacks the 
symmetry and regularity of the other concepts we have discussed. In fact, 
from the terminological point of view it appears to be genuinely anomalous, 
however reasonable the ad hoc explanations for its appearance or even its de- 
tailed patterning. In most cases it is not generation alone that is overridden; 
indeed, the systems enumerated are so sliced up by the application of seeming- 
ly arbitrary equations of relatives that they lose the potentiality for other con- 
ceptual symmetries. Zia and Cochiti are perfect type cases. With the single ex- 
ception of cross-cousin terminology, both are perfect examples of the wide- 
spread Southwestern ‘concentric generation” concept. The term ‘cross 
cousin equals mother’s brother (equals sister’s child in Zia)’’ destroys the sym- 
metry of structure, leaving the systems inconsistent and obviously ‘“‘transi- 
tional.’’ Other systems appear to carry even further the use of contradictory 
concepts; indeed, none of the systems in Europe or the Southwest is totally 
without contradiction. In the case of Hopi, Jemez, Zuni, Hano, and others, 
however, though one can infer the intervention of special principles relating to 
marriage rules or descent groups, etc., the systems seem to have a remarkable 
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degree of internal inconsistency, as though there were half a dozen concepts 
or more to be rationalized and harmonized into each segment of the termino- 
logical pattern. Since all of the European systems and most of the Southwest- 
ern ones have at least one generic concept of symmetry imbedded in their 
structure, and many have two or three, the 13 systems without any such con- 
cepts seem particularly challenging. Having argued the case against “‘logically 
transitional” types in kinship analysis, we are reluctant to conclude that the 
conceptual interpretation which has proved useful on most of the data is 
powerless in the face of overriding of generations. Reluctant or not, however, 
we are forced to observe that the 13 systems mentioned remain a puzzle. It is 
distinctly possible, of course, that the concept or concepts behind these sys- 
tems have simply eluded us. 

It is perhaps worth noting in this connection that the feature which is the 
apparent source of this anomaly (overriding of generations) bears some re- 
semblance to the other general features we have called concepts, and that the 
geographic distribution of the anomalous systems is substantially continuous 
(from Jemez and Cochiti in a wide arc westward through Hopi to Yavapai, 
Walapai, and Mohave). If these systems are indeed transitional, they would 
seem to be subject to some conceptual influence we have not becn able to iso- 
late, possibly among the western Pueblos or outside the area to the north or 
west, in addition to their demonstrable sensitivity to influences from their 
neighbors within the Southwest. Some of these latter influences (Tiwa lineality 
and relative age of Piman-Yuman-Apachean concentric generations) are 
strongly indicated in several of the anomalous systems. 

An important feature of the conceptual analysis of kinship terminologies 
is its relevance to the explanation of changes in the terms. Kinship concepts 
derive from the fact that systems tend toward consistency, but they illustrate 
the general process whereby inconsistencies may become marked when a given 
system makes use of two or more incompatible concepts. A frequent result of 
this process is the maintenance, often over considerable periods of time, of 
alternative usages. French, for example, possesses both the Germanic (tri- 
generational) grandparental terms (grandpére and grandmére) and the Ro- 
mance (“five generation”) terms (aieul, aieule). Since French does not have a 
special grandchild term, it is left as an intermediate four-generation system. 
German, on the other hand, has only tri-generational grandparent terms 
(Grossvater, Grossmutier) but has both types of grandchild terms, Grosssohn 
and Grosstochter being rare and Enkel being preferred. Yiddish follows German 
in this but adds to groisfater and groismuter the Slavic baba and zeda for grand- 
mother and grandfather, and thus has an alternative complete five-generation 
system. The geographic position of these languages seems decisive in determin- 
ing their conceptual alignment. 

This description of concepts of European and Southwestern kinship is in- 
tended to illustrate rather than exhaust the potentialities of the approach and 
the data. It is perhaps important to stress the essentially configurational na 
ture of kinship concepts as here defined: they are statements about the pat- 
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terning of patterns of nomenclature, descriptive of the distribution of the terms 
of whole systems in the matrix provided by the biology of sexual reproduction. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We have presented the results of an examination of kinship terminology in 
Europe and Southwestern North America, in which we have analyzed the 
conceptual variations in kinship terms comparatively in relation to cultural 
diffusion and patterning. 

We have demonstrated that it is possible to represent all the variations of 
terminologies of close consanguineal kinship in the two areas concerned in a 
two dimensional diagram of limited complexity. The elements for analysis are: 
numbered persons of kinship, relationships between the persons (generation, 
mating and accidentals), and attributes of the persons (age and sex). Through 
analysis of the relationships of generation (parent, child, and sibling) we ar- 
rived at the concepts of kinship set (a category of relatives defined by one or 
more relationships), and kinship element (a kinship set or subdivision of a 
kinship set as qualified by person and attribute). A kinship term was then de- 
fined as a single linguistic form (morpheme) applied to one or more kinship ele- 
ments. In pursuing the variations of terminological structure, we have found 
it necessary to distinguish further twe typological constructs: set-types and 
term-types. A set-type is the configuration of elements within a set. A term- 
type is the configuration of kinship elements that define a kinship term. 

Kinship set-types and term-types were then compared for similarity be- 
tween languages for evidence of the coincidence of the structure of terminology 
with linguistic relatedness and for the existence and nature of the impact of 
diffusion on terminological structure. A percentage index was used to describe 
the distribution of sets and the degree of similarity of total systems. We con- 
cluded that the terminological systems are subject to change through diffusion 
but also have an internal consistency which tends to resist change in related 
languages even when they are geographically separated for long periods. 
Scattered evidence from kinship terminologies of the past indicates that vari- 
ous systems change at markedly different rates. 

We then examined the internal structure of the terminologies for evidence 
of the nature of their consistency. The existing typology of lineal, genera- 
tional, collateral and merging systems was found to describe only a part of the 
symmetry of arrangement of the terms. We therefore suggested that the sys- 
tems encapsulate general concepts, which are widely shared by adjacent and 
related languages. All of the European and well over half of the Southwestern 
languages were found to display conceptual symmetries of this type. In all, 
six concepts of kinship were outlined: 


1. lineal; the differentiation of lineal from collateral relatives (western Europe and 
Tiwa) 
2. tri-generational; the differentiation of three linear generations (northwestern 


Europe) 
3. five-generational; the differentiation of five linear generations (southern and 


eastern Europe) 
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4. concentric generational; differentiation of three generations counting from Ego 
out, i.e., up and down simultaneously (Yuman, Piman, Apachean) 

5. relative age; differentiation of all relatives older and younger than Ego (Tiwa) 

6. sex of reference; differentiation of all relatives by the sex of the referent (Ger- 
manic) 


These concepts appear to be primarily cultural and historical in nature. Of the 
six of them, only lineality appears in both Europe and the Southwest. Since 
the concepts are based on criteria of differentiation applied without exception 
to total systems, the overriding of such criteria (as in overriding of genera- 
tions) cannot be considered as a precisely parallel phenomenon, but it may be 
significant that all the systems in which overriding of generations appears are 
asymmetrical in relation to all the other dimensions we have been able to 
devise, end that, like systems based on the other six concepts, they are distri- 
buted in geographically contiguous territory (the central and western Pueblos 
and northern Yumans). 

It may be suggested in conclusion that the description of conceptual regu- 
larities of systems of kinship terminology may clarify some of the puzzling 
problems in this field of study. It broadens our perspective to include relatively 
wide geographic areas as the basic units for analysis, and opens up the possi- 
bility that the behavioral factors in the formation of terminologies may profit- 
ably be painted in broader strokes. It explains many (though by no means all) 
of the anomalies and asymmetries of kinship classification, and focuses at- 
tention once more on the crucial need for accuracy of reporting in the kinship 
field. Finally, conceptual analysis of kinship systems opens the question of 
change in new directions on both the behavioral and linguistic levels of anal- 
ysis. 
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A Comparison of Theories on Southern Athapaskan 
Kinship Systems 


CHARLES B. WHITE 
U.S. Public Health Service 


VER the past twenty years, the kinship systems of the various Athapas- 

kans have intrigued cultural anthropologists. In particular, the Southern 
Athapaskans have had their kinship systems analyzed in four different studies, 
either as a separate substock or as part of the larger Athapaskan pattern (Opler 
1936; Kroeber 1937; Bellah 1952; and Hoijer, 1956). In each of these studies 
some attempt is made to reconstruct a basic pattern from which all the tribes 
have deviated in one way or another. By modifying a technique outlined by 
Murdock (1949), I have added a fifth reconstruction which is set forth below. 
A comparison of the five postulated reconstructions reveals some interesting 
disagreements. Consequently, each of the five analyses will be summarized, 
and then the differences revealed will be discussed. The selection of groups for 
this intensive comparison is of course limited to the Southern Athapaskans. 


TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF KROEBER’S BASIC KINSHIP 
FEATURES IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Southern 


| Four Aboriginal | 
Athapaskan Features* | Total 
lribes ia | 3 | 4 | 
~ | 
Lipan 0 
Kiowa-Apache | X | 1 
Jicarilla X 1 
Mescalero x | | x 2 
Chiricahua X X 2 
Western Apache X | X 2 
Navaho | x 3 


* For definition, see text. 


However, certain conclusions reached concerning the Southern Athapaskans 
will be applied to the more general problem of the basic proto-Athapaskan 
pattern. The five summaries are not arranged in chronological order, but in an 
order that will facilitate comparison. 

Kroeber (1937:602-608) believes that each group retains some features of 
an aboriginal Athapaskan kinship system and at the same time reveals altera- 
tions due to outside contacts. According to Kroeber’s theory, the original 
Athapaskan kinship system featured: (1) four separate terms for grandpar- 
ents; (2) four different terms for siblings to differentiate older and younger 
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brothers and sisters; (3) cross-cousins differentiated from parallel cousins and 
siblings; and (4) uncle-aunt terms unstable, but a strong tendency to merge 
father’s brother and father’s sister into a single term. Although Kroeber does 
not present a chart showing which tribes retain the most aboriginal features, 
one can easily be constructed for the Southern Athapaskans from his data, as 
shown in Table 1. Kroeber’s guess that the Navaho show the least alteration 
of all the groups, and therefore preserve a greater number of the aboriginal 
features, is confirmed by the chart. In contrast, the Lipan have retained none 
of the basic features. 

Following a suggestion by Kroeber, Hoijer (1956:309-333) has worked 
out a partial reconstruction of a proto-Athapaskan kinship system from a com- 
parative-historical study of kin terms in the daughter languages. His recon- 
struction is based partly on a comparison of cognate kin terms and partly on 
a comparison of the kinship categories. Hoijer concludes that the proto- 
Athapaskan system was characterized by: 

1. Two grandparent terms 

2. Six terms for parents and their siblings 

3. Four sibling terms to denote sex and older-young status 

4. No cousin terms, but a strong indication that cousins in proto-Atha- 
paskan were grouped with siblings 
Two terms for children 
6. A single grandchild term 


uw 


TABLE 2. DisTRIBUTION OF HoIJER’s Basic KINSHIP 
FEATURES IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Proto-Athapaskan Features 
Southern Athapaskan Score in 
Tribes 1 2 3 4 5 6 Percent 
Western Apache 0 
Navaho xX 17 
Chiricahua-Mescalero X xX 33 
Jicarillo xX xX xX 50 
Lipan X X X xX 67 
Kiowa-Apache xX xX X X 67 


By means of a special table, Hoijer compares each Athapaskan tribe to the 
six characteristic features of the proto-Athapaskan system. A score is com- 
puted as a percentage of similarity between each tribe and the basic system. 
Thus, a group with all six proto-Athapaskan features would score 100; a tribe 
with four of the features, 67, etc. By selecting just the Southern Athapaskans, 
Table 2 has been set up using the same numbers listed above for each of the 
six features of proto-Athapaskan as headings. 

Hoijer also suggests that the Southern Athapaskans may possibly be di- 
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vided into two substocks. The Jicarilla, Lipan, and Kiowa-Apache seem to 
form an Eastern group which has a greater similarity to proto-Athapaskan 
than the Western group composed of Navaho, Western Apache, Chiricahua, 
and Mescalero. Along with supporting data from the kinship systems, Hoijer 
believes that the Western group may be the result of an earlier migration while 
the Eastern group may have come somewhat later and by a different route. 
Opler (1936:620-633) was the first to attempt to organize Southern 
Athapaskan kinship systems. He divides them into two basic types, the 
Chiricahua and the Jicarilla. The principal features of the Chiricahua type 
“are: (1) all terms outside the nuclear family are self-reciprocal; that is, one 
addresses a relative by the same term which that relative has used in speaking 
to him; (2) mother’s siblings are classified under one term regardless of sex, 
and father’s siblings are classified under one term regardless of sex, there being 
distinct terms for father and mother; (3) no terminological distinction is made 
between siblings and cousins; and (4) kinship behavior patterns lack joking 
relationships. The principal features of the Jicarilla type are: (1) there are no 
self-reciprocal terms except occasionally for mother’s brother; (2) bifurcate 
merging terminology characterizes the first ascending generation; (3) cross- 
cousins are differentiated from parallel cousins and siblings; and (4) kinship 
behavior between certain relatives is marked by joking relationships. Opler be- 
lieves that when the various Apache groups began to disperse, there was a de- 
velopment in the direction of the Jicarilla type away from the original Chiri- 
cahua type, with the Western Apache showing a transition toward the Jicarilla 
type and the Navaho reflecting some Chiricahua tendencies. A simplified 
chart illustrates Opler’s reconstruction: 


Major Types Tribes 
T Jicarilla, Lipan, Kiowa-Apache 
Jicarilla 
Type Navaho 
———{ Transitional 


Western Apache 
Chiricahua — 
Type Mescalero, Chiricahua 


Bellah (1952) has made one of the most intensive analyses to date on the 
problem of kinship and social structure among the Southern Athapaskans. 
He utilizes Murdock’s (1949) methodology in classifying the kinship systems. 
Bellah’s approach has been to check the validity of Murdock’s categories and 
some of his theorems against a detailed structural-functional description of 
each of the tribes. Bellah, freely drawing from the theoretical analysis con- 
tained in Marion Levy’s The Family Revolution in Modern China, first sum- 
marizes the structural units, economy, warfare, socialization process, religion, 
ties of mutual obligation between individuals or groups, and role differentia- 
tion for each of the Southern Athapaskans. In the second part of each chapter, 
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he analyzes the kinship system and associated behavior pattern in terms of the 
structural units and functional problems outlined in the first half of the chap- 
ter. 

In the final chapter, Bellah singles out a number of Murdock’s theorems 
for testing: 

Theorem 8: Matrilocal and avunculocal residence tend to be associated 
with kinship terminology of the bifurcate merging type (Murdock 1949:149). 

Theorem 3: Sororal polygyny tends to be associated with kinship termi- 
nology of the bifurcate merging type for aunts and for nieces by marriage 
(Murdock: 1949:143). 

Theorem 19: Exogamous matrilineal or patrilineal lineages, sibs, phratries, 
and/or moieties, tend to be associated with kinship of the bifurcate merging 
type (Murdock 1949: 154). 

All seven of the Southern Athapaskan tribes have matrilocal extended 
families. All but Lipan have sororal polygyny. Navaho and Western Apache 
have clans (sibs by Murdock’s definition). Consequently, based on Murdock’s 
theorems, we should expect bifurcate merging terminology for all these groups. 
Five of the seven kinship systems do have bifurcate merging terms. However, 
Bellah points out that whereas the Jicarilla, Kiowa-Apache, and Lipan utili- 
lize bifurcate merging terminology exclusively, the Mescalero and Navaho 
have alternative bifurcate merging and bifurcate collateral terms. Therefore, 
the central problem for Bellah is to account for these exceptions to Murdock’s 
theorems. Both Opler (1937:209) and Murdock (1947:126), in contrasting 
the bifurcate merging terminology of the Jicarilla with the bifurcate collateral 
of the Chiricahua, believe that the differences can be attributed to the chance 
operation of alternatives of approximately equivalent functional utility. Bel- 
lah takes issue with this conclusion. He believes that the matrilocal extended 
families are radically different between these two tribes. Bellah contrasts the 
weak integration of the Chiricahua extended family in point after point with 
the complex, well-organized Jicarilla extended family. The separation of rela- 
tives in the nuclear family from other relatives in Chiricahua and the merging 
of them with relatives in the extended family in Jicarilla correlates well with 
the social organization of these two groups. 

Bellah attributes differences in kinship terminology among the other 
Southern Athapaskans to similar structural-functional relationships. He be- 
lieves that the clan system of the Western Apache and Navaho has had defi- 
nite influence on the kinship terminology. Bellah has avoided a theoretical re- 
construction of a sequence of kinship systems for the Southern Athapaskans. 
However, several of his conclusions do provide a basis for constructing a com- 
parison chart. Bellah (1952:63) disagrees with Opler’s (1936:625) tentative 
conclusion that Chiricahua is the oldest system and that all the other systems 
have developed from one like it. Bellah believes just the opposite; that Chiri- 
cahua is probably one of the more divergent systems. He also believes that the 
clan systems are a fairly late development and not part of the original South- 
ern Athapaskan pattern. Also from his discussion of Jicarilla, it is clear that 
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Bellah uses this one tribe as a sort of standard with which to compare all the 
other groups. Therefore, if a basic Southern Athapaskan pattern had been 
postulated by Bellah, he probably would have selected the Jicarilla as the 
type case because of their bifurcate merging terminology, well-organized matri- 
local extended families, and absence of clans. It should be emphasized that 
Bellah does not necessarily consider the Jicarilla as characteristic of any aborig- / 
inal pattern since each tribe has made its own adjustments to special condi- 
tions over a period of many years. Thus, Bellah’s structural-functional analysis 
makes it impossible to reconstruct an aboriginal proto-Athapaskan pattern. 
Table 3 illustrates just two aspects of Bellah’s structural-function com- 
parison of the Jicarilla to the other Southern Athapaskan tribes. The table 


TABLE 3. DISTRIBUTION OF SOUTHERN ATHAPASKAN TRIBES ACCORDING TO THE 
STRUCTURAL-FUNCTIONAL RELATION BETWEEN THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
EXTENDED FAMILY AND KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY (AFTER BELLAH) 


| Extended Family: 


| 
Kinship Terminology | Highly integrated | Important but | Loosely organized: 
and of central | other social units | nuclear family 


im portance | having influence | im portant 


Bifurcate-Collateral* 


| Western Apache | Chiricahua 


Bifurcate-Merging with | Mescalero 
Bifurcate-Collateral* as | | Navajo | 
an Alternate | 


Bifurcate—Merging | Jicarilla, Lipan | Kiowa-Apache | 


* The “bifurcate-collateral” here listed for the Southern Athapaskans is really a special case 
in which some of the tribes merge the term for father’s brother with father’s sister and sometimes 
mother’s sister with mother’s brother. } 


cannot adequately show all of the factors that Bellah considers important in a 
structural-functional comparison. However, the relative positions of the tribes 
would not be greatly affected by selecting other combinations. 

Murdock (1949: 323-352) has advanced a technique for historical recon- 
struction of the social organization in any given society. He has applied this 
method to 250 societies in his sample and has discovered that there is a con- 
vergence toward the past in the direction of a single original type of social or- 
ganization for each recognized linguistic stock. For example, he has found 
that the Athapaskan societies such as Chiricahua and Kiowa-Apache appear 
to have derived from a common type which is classed as Normal Hawaiian. 
He further states that the Navaho must have also been derived from an 
Hawaiian structure, even though internal analysis reveals no survivals. 

Although Murdock has not attempted a detailed reconstruction of a de- 
velopmental sequence for the Southern Athapaskans, such an analysis can be 
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made with the available material. First of all, some discussion of Murdock’s 
method of classifying social structures is necessary. Since rules of descent 
represent the core of the problem, Murdock proposes that the three principal 
rules of descent—bilateral, patrilineal, and matrilineal—be used in conjunc- 
tion with kinship terminology to establish the primary types of social struc- 
ture. He then utilizes cross-cousin terminology to complete the classification 
of his eleven major types of social organization. Murdock believes that cousin 
terminology has the advantage of sampling rather fully the relatives in Ego’s 
generation, who are those with whom an individual in any society tends to 
have his strongest relationships. It has the further advantage of sampling 


TABLE 4. THREE TyPEs OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AS DEFINED BY RULES OF DESCENT 
AND Cousin TERMS (AFTER MuRDOCK) 


Primary Type Social | Associated Rule Associated Type of 


Organization of Descent Cousin Terminology 
Hawaiian Bilateral Hawaiian 
Yuman Bilateral | Iroquois 
Iroquois Matrilineal Iroquois 


those female relatives whom most societies either taboo or prefer most strong 
ly as sex and marriage partners. These factors outweigh the use of the more 
familiar lineal, generation, bifurcate merging, and bifurcate collateral classi- 
fication proposed by Lowie. Murdock does not discard the use of this first as- 
cending generation terminology since this classification is utilized as supple- 
mental material in his tables, but he does feel that it should not be the primary 
determinant in fixing his categories. 

In the present analysis only two types of cousin terminology need to be 
considered, Hawaiian and Iroquois. In Hawaiian terminology, all cross and 
parallel cousins are called by the same terms as used for siblings; and in Iro- 
quois terminology, cross-cousins on both sides are called by the same terms but 
are differentiated from parallel cousins and siblings who are commonly classi- 
fied together. Three of Murdock’s (1949:224) eleven major types of social 
organization have been selected in Table 4 to show how descent and cousin 
terminology are used to define a particular category. Subtypes can be estab- 
lished for deviant rules of residence. Thus, (Normal) Hawaiian is associated 
with bilocal extended families, but ‘‘Matri-Hawaiian” indicates matrilocal 
extended families, a deviation from the normal residence rule. In Table 5 the 
Southern Athapaskans have been classified according to Murdock’s (1949: 225- 
226) system but here modified for simplification. 

Before describing in detail the developmental sequence for the various 
groups, we should first examine the evidence that Murdock uses to postulate 
an original social organization of a Normal Hawaiian type for the Southern 
Athapaskans. Chiricahua, Kiowa-Apache, Lipan, and Mescalero can all be 
classified as Matri-Hawaiian according to Murdock’s typology. By definition, 
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this structure embraces those societies possessing bilateral descent and 
Hawaiian kinship terminology, lacking exogamous unilinear kin groups, and 
having matrilocal residence. All that is needed to convert this back into 
Normal Hawaiian is the substitution of bilocal residence for matrilocal resi- 
dence. Murdock states that an extended family organization of the bilocal 
type is comparatively rare and external conditions are constantly exerting 
pressure in the direction of patrilocal or matrilocal residence. Thus, if the 


TABLE 5. CLASSIFICATION OF SOUTHERN ATHAPASKANS AS MODIFIED 
FROM MuRDOCK 


Aunt- 
Tribe Sub-Type Descent Cousin Family Clans Uncle 
Terms l'ype 
Navaho | Normal Iroquois | M | I | M | Yes | BC 
Western Apache | Normal Iroquois M | I | M | Yes | BC! 
Jicarilla | Matri-Yuman B | J | M No | BM 
Lipan Matri-Hawaiian | B | H | M | No | BM 
Kiowa-Apache Matri-Hawaiian B oH M | No | BM 
Chiricahua Matri-Hawaiian B H M No | BC? 
Mescalero | Matri-Hawaiian B | H M No | BC? 
(Postulated) Normal Hawaiian B | H | 3 | No G 


ABBREVIATIONS: Descent, M=matrilineal; B=bilateral. Cousin Terms; I=Iroquois; 
H = Hawaiian. Family Type, M=matrilocal extended; B=bilocal extended. Aunt-Uncle Terms, 
BC!=father’s siblings merged but mother, mother’s sister, and mother’s brother all denoted by 
separate terms; BC? father’s siblings merged into a single term and mother’s siblings merged into 
a single term; G=generation; BM =bifurcate merging. 


Southern Athapaskans originally had bilocal residence, then there was an early 
shift to matrilocal residence which was immediately reflected by the family be- 
coming a matrilocal extended type. 

Normal Hawaiian is also characterized by a generation type of kinship 
terminology, that is, comparatively few terms are used so that sibling terms 
are extended to cousins; parental terms are extended to all aunts and uncles, 
etc. If Murdock’s theory is correct that kinship terminology tends to lag be- 
hind changes in the social organization, then we should expect to find some 
“survivals” of the generation system among the Southern Athapaskans. The 
most obvious carry-over into Matri-Hawaiian has been in the retention of 
Hawaiian cousin terminology, where siblings and all cousins of the same sex 
have the same term. Lipan, Jicarilla, and Kiowa-Apache also retain the genera- 
tional terminology in the grandparental generation. 

In further modifying Murdock’s technique of historical reconstruction to 
include a Western group and an Eastern group, a sequence of the development 
of the social organization and associated changes in the kinship terminology 
for the various Southern Athapaskans can be postulated in the following 
stages: 

1) Normal Hawaiian: Small, loosely organized bilocai extended families 
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engaged in hunting and gathering activities. Local groupings or small bands 
the only larger social units. Consequently, bilateral descent (i.e. absence of 
clans or sibs). Hawaiian cousin terminology and generation terminology for 


aunteuncle. Example: None today. 


(An early split probably separated the Southern Athapaskans into two 
groups as suggested by Hoijer: (1) Wesfern—Chiricahua, Mescalero, Western 


Apache, and Navaho; (2) Eastern 


2) Mairi-Hawaiian: 
Western 


A shift to matriloca! residence with a 
reorientation of the bilocal extended 
families toward loosely organized matri- 
local extended families. Bilateral descent 
(no clans or sibs). No special behavior 
pattern between Ego and _ mother’s 
brother. Hawaiian cousin terminology; 
bifurcate collateral terminology for aunt- 
uncle but with father’s brother and 
father’s sister merged into a single term 
and mother’s sister and mother’s brother 
merged into a single term. 

Example: Chiricahua 


3) Matri-Yuman: 
Western 

No example today 

Note: Murdock characterizes all Yu- 
man type groups as unstable bilateral 
societies which are undergoing transition 
toward a unilinear organization. Examples 
are therefore rare though both Navaho 
and Western Apache probably passed 
through this stage. 


4) Normal Iroquois: 
Western 

Matrilocal extended family important 
and matrilineal descent with the appear- 
ance of matri-clans. Iroquois cousin ter- 
minology and mother’s brother a separate 
term (both consistent with the joking 
relationships between Ego and mother’s 
brother). Tendency to merge father’s 
brother and father’s sister into single 
term as a survival from Stage 2 for the 
Western group. 

Example: Western Apache 


Jicarilla, Lipan, and Kiowa-Apache). 


Eastern 


Loosely organized matrilocal extended 
families. Local group and/or band becom- 
ing important. Bilateral descent. Hawaian 
cousin terminology. Joking relationship 
between Ego and mother’s brother con- 
sistent with  bifurcate termi- 
nology for aunt-uncle. 

Example: Kiowa-Apache 


merging 


Eastern 

Well organized matrilocal extended 
families of central importance. Bilateral 
descent. Strong joking relationship be- 
tween Ego and mother’s brother and 
therefore Iroquois cousin terminology and 
bifurcate-merging terminology for aunt- 
uncle consistent with behavior pattern. 

Example: Jicarilla 


Eastern 


No example 
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It is significant that of all the Southern Athapaskan groups, the Western 
Apache and Navaho have had a more semisedentary agricultural existence 
and a closer contact with Hopi and Zuni. Although Western Apache and 
Navaho mark the final stage of differentiation from Normal Hawaiian, their 
path of development seems clearly indicated. We must agree with Goodwin 
(1942: 162-163), who seems to have anticipated this analysis when he states, 
“Therefore, if a historical reconstruction of Western Apache stimulus toward 
formation of clans is made, strong social tendencies already present, adoption 
of agriculture, and contact with people already having clans must be equally 
stressed.” 

COMPARISONS 


One problem in the present summary of the five reconstructions of Southern 
Athapaskan kinship is their comparability. Table 6 shows the placement of 
the various groups by the several systems discussed. 

A major difference between Kroeber and Hoijer on one hand and Opler, 
Bellah, and Murdock on the other is the number of kinship categories selected 
for reconstruction. Kroeber has selected four kinship categories and Hoijer 
six, whereas Opler and Murdock utilize two each and Bellah, just one. Thus, 
the relative emphasis placed on one or several kinship categories has been one 
of the factors influencing the position of the tribes in each sequence. Each se- 
quence of tribes has also been influenced by differing theoretical bases. The 
five reconstructions can be divided into two general groupings. Whereas 
Kroeber and Hoijer depend upon linguistics and comparative-historical meth- 
ods, Opler, Bellah, and Murdock have been influenced to a greater or lesser de- 
gree by the underlying social structures of the Southern Athaspaskan tribes. 


TABLE 6. THE PLACEMENT OF THE SOUTHERN ATHAPASKANS 
BY THE VARIOUS THEORIES 


Kroeber Hoijer Opler Bellah Murdock 

4 Lipan 5 W. Apache Jicarilla | 3 Chiricahua 4/ Navaho 
{Kiowa-Apache | 4 Navaho 4; Lipan | Mescalero \w. Apache 

Jicarilla {Chiricahua \Kiowa-Apache | W. Apache Jicarilla 
| Mescalero | | Mescalero 3 Navaho | | Navaho oo 

2; Chiricahua 2 Jicarilla 2 W. Apache Kiowa-Apache | ,) Kiowa-Apache 
|W. Apache {Lipan | {Chiricahua | “) Chiricahua 

1 Navaho Kiowa-Apache | “| Mescalero \Lipan | Mescalero 


Basic Southern 1 (Postulated: 
Athapaskan Pat- | Normal Hawaiian 
tern 


| | Proto-Athapaskan Base 


Norte: All of the tribes bracketed by a single number should be considered about equally dif- 
ferentiated from the proto-Athapaskan base, although the nature of the differentiation may vary 
for each tribe within that bracket. An aboriginal base cannot be established for Bellah; therefore, 
the tribes are differentiated only from a basic Southern Athapaskan pattern. 
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Differences in the sequences in the first group can be partially attributed 
to the fact that Hoijer has had the benefit of more comparative data than was 
available to Kroeber. Differences within the latter group are due to the way 
in which the underlying social structures are interpreted. For example, in dif- 
ferentiating the Chiricahua and Jicarilla as two main types, Opler seems to 
have difficulty in knowing just where to place the Western Apache and Nava- 
ho, both of wh. m have clans. By placing the Western Apache and Navaho ina 
“transitional” position between the two main types, Opler does not adequately 
account for the formation and importance of the clan. It does not seem likely 
that the Jicarilla would lack clans if they truly represented the final stage 
away from Chiricahua. As another example, Bellah interprets the distinct 
Jicarilla and Chiricahua kinship systems in quite a different manner. Relying 
primarily on aunt-uncle terminology and the importance of the matrilocal ex- 
tended family, Bellah believes that Chiricahua is one of the more divergent 
systems. He therefore cannot agree with Opler that it is representative of the 
aboriginal pattern. Although Bellah never actually states that the Jicarilla are 
closer to the Southern Athapaskan pattern, such a conclusion seems to be im- 
plied. The placing of the rest of the tribes in a position intermediate between 
Jicarilla and Chiricahua does not mean that Bellah considers them “transi- 
tional” in any sense. On the contrary, each has deviated from the basic pat- 
tern in different ways and each represents a unique adjustment to special 
social and environmental conditions. One of the difficulties of a structural- 
functional comparison is that the step by step change in terminology which 
took place for each tribe cannot be reconstructed. All we see is the end product 
of the correlation between the contemporary social structure and the kinship 
terminology. 

The reconstruction according to Murdock’s theory offers a clearer picture 
of the dynamics of change in the extended family, the formation of the clan, 
and the corresponding shift in kinship terminology that may have taken place 
among the Southern Athapaskans. However, his theory is limited in that only 
short range reconstructions of a part of the kinship terminology can be made. 
Murdock’s theory proposes that the shift in cousin terminology has been from 
Hawaiian to Iroquois among the Southern Athapaskans. This agrees with 
Opler’s and Hoijer’s interpretations. A reconstruction of the aunt-uncle termi- 
nology would result in the generational type if proto-Athapaskan was Normal 
Hawaiian as postulated by Murdock. The proto-Athapaskan aunt-uncle classi- 
fication as reconstructed by three of the other four authorities follows: 

Kroeber—no definite conclusion, but a tendency toward bifurcate col- 
lateral with father’s siblings merged into a single term; Hoijer—bifurcate col- 
lateral (6 terms) ; Opler—bifurcate collateral, but with father’s siblings merged 
into a single term and mother’s siblings merged into a single term. 

Kroeber and Opler are probably correct in assuming that the merging of 
father’s siblings and perhaps mother’s siblings into single terms represents a 
basic Southern Athapaskan pattern. However, Hoijer points out that this un- 
usual classification is found only in this substock and is therefore probably a 
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local and later development. Since Bellah’s sequence is questionable in the 
present comparison, the use of bifurcate merging terminology by Lipan, Ji- 
carilla, Kiowa-Apache, and as an alternate pattern in Mescalero and Navaho, 
is consistent only with the present Southern Athapaskan pattern and cannot 
be reconstructed as part of the aboriginal pattern. Therefore, the problem nar- 
rows to a choice of either bifurcate collateral or generation for aunt-uncle 
terminology as the aboriginal pattern for the Southern Athapaskans and hence 
for all the Athapaskans. 

Hoijer believes that bifurcate collateral was the proto-Athapaskan pattern 
because all six terms differentiating the parental generation can be recon- 
structed linguistically, and that this type of terminology is more widely dis- 
tributed than any of the other systems of classification. However, when one 
examines the twenty-five tribes on Hoijer’s (1956: 323) chart, only ten of these 
tribes are shown to have the bifurcate-collateral terminology. This contrasts 
with the other five kinship categories listed by Hoijer as proto-Athapaskan. 
These other aboriginal forms are retained by approximately one-half or more 
of the present day Athapaskans. In addition, none of the Southern Athapas- 
kans retains the true bifurcate collateral terminology although each of the five 
other kinship categories are scattered among at least two or more of these same 
tribes. Thus the bifurcate collateral terminology is retained only by some of 
the Northern and Californian Athapaskans. 

In order to check the distribution of bifurcate collateral and the other types 
of terminology for designating aunt-uncle, the author has made an analysis of 
Hoijer’s chart on all the Athapaskans. The column on Hoijer’s chart showing 
the distribution of the proto-Athapaskan form of aunt-uncle terminology (i.e. 
bifurcate collateral) was compared to the columns listing the distribution of 
the proto-Athapaskan forms for grandparent, child, and grandchild. If bifur- 
cate collateral is truly the proto-Athapaskan form, because of its distribution 
as maintained by Hoijer, then we should find it associated more often than 
not with those tribes retaining the proto-Athapaskan forms for the other three 
generations. Also, those tribes having a system other than bifurcate collateral 
might also be expected to have forms other than proto-Athapaskan for grand- 
parents, children, and grandchildren. Table 7 shows the results of matching 
the aunt-uncle classification of terminology with the classification for grand- 
parent, child, and grandchild. In each example, the tabulation in the top-left 
square opposite the two columns headed “proto-Athapaskan”’ refers to the 
number of tribes retaining both bifurcate collateral for aunt-uncle terms and 
the proto-Athapaskan form for the other kinship category being compared. 
The tabulation in the bottom-right square opposite the two columns headed 
“other” refers to the number of tribes having any variation from Hoijer’s re- 
constructed proto-Athapaskan forms for both kinship categories being com- 
pared. The other two squares list the number of tribes retaining one of the kin- 
ship categories as proto-Athapaskan when the other category has already 
shifted to another form. In each of the three examples in Table 7 there are 
more tribes which have the two listed kinship categories combined as ‘‘proto- 
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Athapaskan” and “other” than have an association exclusively proto-Atha- 
paskan or exclusively some variation. Thus, contrary to what might be ex- 
pected, those Athapaskan tribes which retain bifurcate collateral terminology 
for aunt-uncle or those tribes which have had this designation shifted to 
another system do not at the same time show a corresponding relationship to 
the kinship categories in the other three generations. 

In order to determine if any of the other kinship categories showed similar 
random associations when matched with each other, the author applied the 
above technique to the child-grandchild and to grandparent-grandchild kin- 


TABLE 7. COMPARISON OF AUNT-UNCLE TERMINOLOGY WITH THREE OTHER 
GENERATIONS TO SHOW RANDOM ASSOCIATION (FROM 
Horjer’s ATHAPASKAN Data) 


Aunt-Uncle Terms 


| Proto-Athapaskan Other 
| Proto-Athapaskan 7 11 
A. Grandparent Terms 


| Other | 3 4 


Aunt-Uncle Terms 


| Proto-Athapaskan | Other 
| Proto-Athapaskan | q 9 
B. Child Terms | Other — 6 6 


Aunt-Uncle Terms 


Proto-Athapaskan Other 
| Proto-Athapaskan | 4 9 
C. Gre thild Terms { 
randchild Term Other 6 | 6 


ship categories. Table 8 shows the results of these comparisons. Thus, in the 
first example of the child-grandchild comparison, ten tribes have retained the 
proto-Athapaskan terms for both children and grandchildren, and nine tribes 
have other forms for both these kinship categories. In only three tribes is the 
proto-Athapaskan term for child associated with a nonaboriginal form for 
grandchild, and in only three tribes is the reverse condition true. The results 
are comparable for the next example of grandparent-grandchild paired com- 
parisons. 

However, it can be argued that since the numbers involved are small, the 
apparent association may be due to chance factors. Therefore, the chi-square 
test (corrected for small numbers) has been used to test the data and the results 
presented in Table 7. If .05 is accepted as the level of significance, then it is 
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clear that the child-grandchild terms tend to occur either both as “‘proto- 
Athapaskan”’ forms or both as “other” forms, rather than one kinship cate- 
gory as proto-Athapaskan and the other as a variation. The grandparent- 
grandchild paired comparisons are not quite as significant since the P value is 
just above the .05 level of significance. However, the chance that this combina- 
tion is not significant is only about 6 out of 100. In view of the facts just pre- 
sented, it can be fairly argued that the system for designating aunt-uncle tends 
to vary independently and to be more sensitive to change than the grandpar- 
ent, children, and grandchildren nomenclatures which are more conservative 
and tend to change from the proto-Athapaskan pattern as paired units rather 
than separately. If this is true, then the bifurcate collateral terminology which 


TABLE 8. PArRED COMPARISONS OF SELECTED KINSHIP CATEGORIES TO 
DETERMINE SIGNIFICANCE OF ASSOCIATION (FROM 
Horyer’s ATHAPASKAN Data) 


Child Terms 


Proto-Athapaskan | Other 
| Proto-Athapaskan 10 3 
Grandchild Terms | | Other | 3 9 


Grandparent Terms 


| 
| 


Proto-Athapaskan Other 
| { Proto-Athapaskan 12 
Grandchild Terms | \ Other | 6 | 6 
Paired Comparisons xX? Df P 
| 
Child-grandchild 4.89 1 .02-.05 
Grandparent-grandchild | 3.71 | 1 .05—.07 


has a wide distribution among the Athapaskans need not necessarily be inter- 
preted as the proto-Athapaskan pattern. Rather, this classification may repre- 
sent a later system reflecting an internal adjustment to similar social condi- 
tions. For example, Murdock (1949:221) has suggested that the rule of resi- 
dence is particularly vulnerable to external influences. Once there is a change 
in residence, a whole series of readjustments in family, clans, and/or sibs, and 
finally in kinship terminology takes place. Murdock (1949: 146; 151) has shown 
that patrilocal and matri-patrilocal residence, along with their association 
with nonsororal polygyny, tend to be associated with bifurcate collateral 
terminology. Among the Northern and California Athapaskans, the Tanaina, 
Kutchin, Sekani, Carrier, Hupa, and Tolowa have patrilocal or matri-patri- 
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local residence and nonsororal polygyny (except Sekani, who show a slight 
preference for the sororal form). All of these same tribes also have bifurcate 
collateral terminology. (The other tribes who have bifurcate collateral termi- 
nology such as the Tanaina, Hare, Wailaki, etc. may or may not have patri- 
local residence and nonsororal polygyny, since the present author could not 
find detailed enough ethnographic reports on this matter.) 

In contrast, none of the Southern Athapaskans have a true bifurcate col- 
lateral terminology. As mentioned previously, the Southern Athapaskan tribes 
are all characterized by matrilocal residence, and with one exception, sororal 
polygyny. Murdock (1949:143; 149) has demonstrated that these characteris- 
tics tend to be associated with bifurcate merging rather than bifurcate col- 
lateral terminology. Bellah (1952: 132-135) points out this relationship among 
the Southern Athapaskans. 

Therefore, if Hoijer is correct that bifurcate collateral (6 terms) was the 
proto-Athapaskan pattern, then it seems strange that not a single Southern 
Athapaskan tribe preserves it. However, if Murdock is correct, then the bi- 
furcate collateral terminology among the Northern and California Athapas- 
kans, and the bifurcate merging terminology among the Southern Athapas- 
kans, are reflections of the underlying social structure. 

Murdock’s theory cannot definitely prove that proto-Athapaskan was 
characterized by generation terminology for designating aunt-uncle. The evi- 
dence is all indirect. However, the fact that Hoijer independently concludes 
that grandparent and cousin terms were generational in form in proto-Atha- 
paskan would make an interpretation of a generation form for aunt-uncle 
terminology more consistent with a functioning aboriginal system. Conse- 
quently, all the indirect evidence indicates that both bifurcate merging and 
bifurcate collateral terminology are later developments and not part of the 
proto-Athapaskan pattern. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Kroeber’s and Hoijer’s reconstructions of a proto-Athapaskan kinship 
system, without reference to the underlying social structure of the present 
Athapaskan tribes, do not give a clear picture of the dynamics of change that 
have taken place in the differentiated terminologies. 

2. Opler has selected some of the essential criteria for classifying the 
Southern Athapaskans and explaining a possible course in the differentiation 
of terminology. However, the placement of Navaho and Western Apache in a 
transitional position between Chiricahua and Jicarilla does not take into con- 
sideration the total social structures of these tribes. 

3. Bellah’s study cannot be used for a reconstruction of a proto-Athapas- 
kan pattern. However, his structural-functional approach does explain some 
of the variations in the present-day terminologies for each of the Southern 
Athapaskans. 

4. Murdock’s theory of historical reconstruction offers a unique insight 
into the dynamics of change in the social structure and associated kinship 
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pattern among the Southern Athapaskans. However, the number of kinship 
classifications that can be reconstructed with confidence is limited to cousin 
and aunt-uncle terminology. 

5. Future reconstructions of kinship systems for any linguistic stock or 
substock might profit by utilizing a combination of social data with a linguis- 
tic and comparative-historical analysis rather than emphazising one approach 
to the exclusion of others. 
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Land Use and the Extended Family in Moala, Fiji 


MARSHALL D. SAHLINS 
University of Michigan 


HE hypothesis of this paper is that the traditional extended family or- 

ganization of Moala Island, Fiji, depends for its continued existence on 
particular customs of land tenure and land use; that when these customs 
change, the familial form tends to change. An analysis of the family in two con- 
temporary villages will show that in one, Keteira, the traditional family 
structure has been largely maintained, while in the second, Naroi, it barely 
survives. It is submitted that exploitation of scattered land resources in 
Keteira is responsible for the continuance of the extended family there, while 
dependence on land only in the environs of the village has contributed to the 
emergence of the independent nuclear family in Naroi. It is concluded that 
the patterns of land use are necessary determining conditions of familial 
structure in Moala. 

To demonstrate the proposition, I will first describe the composition and 
operation of the traditional Moalan extended family. The familial forms pres- 
ent in Keteira and Naroi will then be analyzed. Finally, the relationship be- 
tween family types and land usage will be described, and conclusions drawn. 

Moala is an island of volcanic origin, some 24 square miles in area. It is 
quite hilly; the highest peak is 1535 feet. The hills descend sharply to rocky or 
mangrove-bordered coasts, leaving relatively little flat land on the island. 
The population, numbering approximately 1200 (all Fijian with the exception 
of three Chinese shop-keepers), is settled in eight coastal villages. Basic sub- 
sistence activities are the growing of root crops, taro, yams, sweet potato, and 
sweet manioc, by slash and burn techniques. Some wet taro is also grown. 
Copra and money have become increasingly important in the local economy, 
especially since the beginning of World War II. The two villages considered 
here, Naroi and Keteira, are located at the extreme northeastern end and on 
the eastern side of the island, respectively (see map). Naroi is the largest 
Moalan village and the home of the paramount chief of the island, Roko Tui 
Moala. Keteira is about one-third as large and boasts no important chief. 
However, neither differences in population nor the relative political standing 
of the two villages has any particular bearing on the present analysis. 


THE TRADITIONAL MOALAN FAMILY 


This description of the traditional Moalan family is built from observation 
and from informants’ opinions, ideas, and ideals. The term ‘traditional’ does 
not necessarily denote ‘‘aboriginal.’’ Moala has been subject to European in- 
fluences for over a century, and to Tongan influences for an even longer pe- 
riod. In its essentials, the family pattern described here is almost certainly of 
great antiquity, but there have been minor changes in house and hearth ar- 
tangements over the past two or three centuries. 
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In the local dialect the traditional family may be designated vuvale* or 
vale (‘‘house’’). It is of the patrilocal extended variety, usually composed of a 
man, his wife, his unmarried daughters and sons, and married sons with their 
wives and children. Occasionally a man will reside with his wife’s family after 
marriage. This arrangement, which can continue for life, most often occurs 
when the wife has no brother to carry on her family. If a man comes from 
another island or is orphaned, he might also live with his wife’s family. 

The extended family occupies a compound of closely grouped living 
houses sharing a single cook house. Each living house holds one of the nuclear 
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family constituents of the extended family. Informants state that in the ‘‘old 
times” more than one married pair often lived in a house, but this practice 
was made illegal by an early (1877) British regulation. While there is no evi- 
dence that the regulation was ever rigorously enforced—and it was later re- 
scinded (Roth 1953:22)—nowadays each married pair and their offspring al- 
most invariably occupy a separate living house. A single, common hearth has 
always been a feature of the extended family, although in pre-British times 1! 
may have been located in one of the living houses rather than in a distinct cook 
house. The Government also legislated that each living house should have a 
separate cook house, but despite prosecutions under the regulation, this has 
never become a customary practice in Moala. Not only does an entire extended 
family share a common cook house, but the group takes its meals in common, 
either in the cook house or in one of the living houses. 

The extended family is firmly organized by a system of internal ranking 
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based on generation and birth order. The father is leader of the family, fol- 
lowed by his children in order of birth. In pre-Christian times, polygyny was 
practiced (especially by chiefs), in which case children took precedence first 
by the order of marriage of their mothers and then, between full siblings, by 
birth order. The principles of ranking regulate succession to family headship. 
Here we can focus our attention on the males of the family, since females rarely 


TABLE 1. Kin TERMS FOR MALES IN THE EXTENDED FAMILY; 
MAN SPEAKING 


Terms of Address Terms of Reference 
Naroi | Keteira Naroi Keteira 
Father Ratu! Tata | Tamaqu | Tamaqu 
Father’s older Ratu levu | Ratu | Tamaqu levu Tamaqu levu 
brother (“Big father”) | | (“Big father”) | (“Big father’) 


or | | 
Roko?® name 


Father’s younger as father as father Tamaqu lailai | Tamaqu lailai 


brother (“Little father’) | (‘Little father’’) 
Older brother Roko name teknonomy,' Tuakaqu | Tuakaqu or tek- 
and father’s older “Father of so | nonomy, “Father 
brothers’ sons and so” | of so and so” 
Younger brother by name by name | Taciqu Taciqu 

and father’s 


younger brothers’ 
sons 


1 “Ratu” is also a title used in addressing people of high rank, especially in the Bauan dialect 
of Fijian. 

* “Roko” is another status term, reputedly ancient in the Moalan dialect. 

* It is improper to address a superior by name only, hence teknonomy is used here as an 
indication of respect. Note the distinction thereby made between older and younger brothers and 
between father’s older brothers’ sons and father’s younger brothers’ sons. 


become family heads and moreover, daughters can be expected to leave the 
group upon marriage. The oldest son will accede to family leadership at his 
father’s death, and indeed gradually usurps the prerogatives of headship dur- 
ing his father’s old age. Should the oldest son die or be disqualified from suc- 
cession by personality defects, his younger brothers become eligible in the or- 
der of their birth. This ranking system and succession pattern is reflected in 
the kin terminology appropriate between males of an extended family as de- 
scribed in Table 1. 

As the table indicates, distinctions of seniority (based on birth order) are 
consistently made in the kin terminologies of reference and address among 
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males of the extended family. This is true everywhere in Moala, despite the 
fact that the words used for kin designations may vary from village to village. 
Status titles such as Roko or Ratu, qualifying terms such as /evu and lailai 
(“big” and “‘little’”), and the use of teknonomy as a sign of respect all help 
to express the relative rank of any pair of males in the family. I should stress 
that the older-younger terminological distinctions which indicate relative 
rank do not as consistently apply to more distant classificatory brothers and 
fathers than are listed in the table. 

The wives of brothers of the extended family should address each other as 
sisters,® but they usually make no rank distinctions in terminology since they 
are almost invariably of different natal groups. The relations among women 
married into a family reflect their husbands’ rank, but aside from the wife of 
the family head, who leads the women’s affairs, this ranking is not of great sig- 
nificance. A father treats his daughters-in-law as of approximately equal 
status. A man considers both older and younger brothers’ wives as ‘“‘secondary”’ 
wives, able to perform all the household duties of his own wife in her absence. 
However, sexual intercourse with brothers’ wives is expressly forbidden, nor 
is there any leviritic marriage. If a man dies, his widow and children may sim- 
ply remain with his extended family, but she may also return to her natal 
group or remarry. If she leaves, she takes her immature children with her, 
the father’s family keeping older children and later reclaiming the children 
taken by their mother.* 

Ranking within the extended family is not simply a matter of kin termi- 
nology. Also involved is a complex system of etiquette which governs behavior 
of people of different status in the system. The behavior of senior and junior 
members of the family toward each other parallels in specific detail that ap- 
propriate between chiefs and people of inferior status. Chiefly etiquette is in 
many respects an elaborate version of familial etiquette. In fact, the genealogi- 
cal position of the chief, as scion of the main line of a common descent which 
embraces his people, is identical in principle to the genealogical position of the 
head of the family relative to the junior members. The similarity goes further: 
a younger brother may be described as the kaisi of an older brother, and the 
older is ‘uraga to him—the more common referents of the terms ‘‘kaisi’”’ and 
“turaga” being “people of low status” and ‘chiefs’ respectively. Relative 
status in the family is symbolized by many customary rules of every-day be- 
havior. For example, in their common meals, father and sons are seated at the 
“upper” end of the eating mat according to rank; the higher the rank, the 
closer to the position of high status toward the rear of the house. They are 
served in rank order by the women, who, with the immature children, eat 
afterwards. So also in any gathering of men of a family under one roof, the 
higher one’s status, the nearer he may sit toward the rear of the house. Like 
the relationships between Fijian chiefs and commoners, there is a distinct 
atmosphere of reserve between a man and his younger brothers (although less 
so between fathers and sons). In a family gathering, especially one involving a 
serious discussion, a younger brother or young son will not venture an opinion 
until he is asked; he generally speaks only when spoken to. This is not to say 
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that family gatherings are drab affairs, but they are not often very gay. It is 
common for the reserve between brothers to amount to what is practically an 
avoidance relationship. The Moalans say, and I have observed it to be true, 
that it is ‘‘easier”’ to be with cross-cousins (terminologically and behaviorially 
distinct from brothers) or distant brothers than with full siblings. 

Nevertheless, the traditional extended family is a unit of considerable 
solidarity. In village affairs it frequently acts as a collectivity. Before the firm 
establishment of British law, the family as a whole bore the responsibility of 
making amends if one of its members committed a wrong against another per- 
son of the community. By the same token, a man’s extended family was his 
first line of retaliation if a wrong were committed against him. Until quite re- 
cently, it was difficult to limit a fist fight to just two opponents. 

The fundamental activities of the extended family are economic: the mem- 
bers form a labor pool; property and produce are pooled in providing for the 
common hearth; and the internal ranking scheme is primarily a means of or- 
ganizing production and distribution. The women contribute a great deal to 
extended family living. They care for the children, keep the houses in order, 
prepare meals (which sometimes involves gathering firewood and vegetable 
greens), make mats, do most of the fishing, and collect shellfish, sea slugs, and 
the like. The women are organized as a co-operating labor unit, each contribut- 
ing her part to the day’s work. It is the role of the wife of the senior male to 
decide the daily work, and to delegate and apportion the labor accordingly. The 
most strenuous jobs, such as net fishing, generally go to the younger women, 
but the particular activities of any woman may vary from day to day. 

The men also form a labor pool. The men’s primary tasks are gardening, 
housebuilding, and some fishing. In earlier times, the men of an extended 
family often formed a work unit for house-building, clearing land and firing it, 
digging irrigated taro patches, and planting and weeding gardens of yams, 
sweet potato, taro, and other crops. Nowadays, some of these tasks are done 
by suprafamilial organizations such as the village, although it is still common 
for members of an extended family to work together as a single labor group. 
When working as a unit the men are directed by the family head—father or 
eldest brother. But even when not working together, they act as members of 
a single production group since all their economic activities are directed toward 
providing for the entire family. On a given day any number of tasks might be 
apportioned among the men, such as planting, weeding, or harvesting certain 
gardens, bringing in food for the next day’s meals or for a feast contribution, 
attending to business in the village or in another village, and so forth. The 
regulation and co-ordination of the men’s daily activities is the most important 
function of the family head. At the morning meal, or perhaps the night before, 
he divides the day’s work. Again, the heaviest burdens usually fall to the 
youngest. The younger sons and brothers are conceived of as the strong arms 
of the family; their primary duties are to serve and provide for their elders. 
The working sphere of the elders is generally confined to the village and its 
environs. Ideally, the head of a large extended family should do little other 
than supervise the division of labor, drink kava, and sleep. Actually he will 
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often work in the gardens, since a knowledge of familial resources is required 
of him in order to co-ordinate the men’s work properly and efficiently. When 
the family head is too enfeebled by age to work in the “bush,” he must abdi- 
cate his position of leadership in favor of his oldest son. 

The traditional extended family pools its property resources as well as its 
labor resources. Each mature man has a yam garden, taro patches, and plots 
of other plants which he calls his own, but the products are not his to dispose 
of. All gardens of family members are subject to the control (/ewa) of the 
family head. He determines where and (formerly) when gardens are to be 
planted, when they are to be weeded, and when crops are to be harvested. 
Since the food produced is for a common hearth, and since control of the plots 
is centralized, the various gardens are in effect joint property. As one infor- 
mant puts it, ‘““‘We are planting for one pot. The gardens are separate, but 
they are as one garden. Any one of us can and does take without permission 
from any of these gardens.” Very often the gardens of the extended family are 
quite close to each other. Extended families tend to plant gardens of each of 
the major crops in distinct areas, with no other family’s gardens intervening 
in these areas. 

The houses that make up the family compound are similarly owned. The 
husband of the married pair occupying each house is considered the house 
owner, but all houses in the compound are subject to the decisions of the family 
head as to who is to live in them, the rearrangement of occupants, and the like. 
Household animals, pigs and chickens, are today owned in the same way; they 
are considered the property of a man and his wife, but control over them can 
be exercised by the leader of the extended family. Nowadays, the extended 
family head and his wife occasionally have full possession and control of all 
domestic animals, and other married pairs in the group have none. I cannot 
say with certainty which of these usages is older. Productive property such 
as canoes or fishing nets may be considered personal goods, but use is shared 
throughout the family. 

While simple pooling of goods is the major form of distribution within the 
family, there is also a type of distribution which operates specifically between 
individuals. Here rank considerations are important. Any goods or services 
needed by seniors may be demanded from juniors or, in the case of goods, 
taken from juniors without permission. By the same token, the great responsi- 
bility of seniority is to give aid to younger relatives when they are in need. 
However, such aid cannot be taken by a junior without permission, but must 
be humbly requested (kerekere). Goods and services thus flow both up and 
down the hierarchy. But the milieu in which goods are given by an elder to a 
junior is one which emphasizes the ‘“‘weakness”’ and inferiority of the younger, 
whereas the transfer of goods from younger to elder emphasizes the latter’s in- 
herent rights of control. In neither case, however, is any return of goods ex- 
pected. 

As a solid social and economic unit, the extended family does not go on 
forever. When a man’s sons start to raise families of their own, the extended 
family gradually begins to segment. When the family head becomes too old to 
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visit the gardens, control over them passes to his eldest son, or in the imma- 
turity of the son, to the head’s younger brother. The old man and his wife will 
usually move out of their large house into a smaller one, and his successor 
takes over his house. By slow process, the family head is thus divested of 
former status and power. ‘“‘His time is up,” Moalans say, and he is literally 
waiting to die. By modern, missionary-influenced ethics, an old father or 
family head should be properly fed and cared for by his brothers and sons. 
Actually he sinks into a pitiable position; aboriginally, his family might have 
killed him (Williams and Calvert 1859: 144). Today he is barely kept alive; his 
counsel is never sought, and he is more often considered silly (even when 
not senile) than wise. He has no place or contribution to make in the family or 
in the community. When the head of a large family dies, the segmentation of 
the group is imminent. If the family is small, the division will be delayed until 
some of the men have grown children, preferably married sons, so that the 
new families will have the necessary labor forces. The break-up of an extended 
family is signalled by the division of control over houses, division of coconuts 
(only a recent practice), and division of control over productive property. 
When the family splits, each married male comes into full possession of the 
house which he and his family have been occupying. The successor of the 
former leader, usually the eldest surviving son, will divide among the mature 
males the coconuts formerly used by the family as a whole. The principle gov- 
erning the allotment of coconuts is that an equitable division be made accord- 
ing to need. The older brother is here still guided by the ethic that senior 
members of the group are responsible for the well-being of juniors. Occasional- 
ly, however, the prerogative of coconut allotment is abused by an older brother 
in his own favor, and hostility breaks out among the segmenting groups. Land 
as such is not divided, for the traditional extended family does not hold land 
privately. (Rather, land is held communally by larger social units of which 
families are constituent elements. Families and individuals hold usufructory 
rights in any land which they have cleared. Such rights cease when cultivation 
ceases, and the land is left to regain its fertility.) But while lands are not di- 
vided, the leader’s unified control of family gardens is divided. Each of the 
heads of the segmenting components of the family takes over full control of 
the gardens which any member of his household cultivates. This decentraliza- 
tion of control produces the ultimate sign of segmentation, the building of new 
cook houses for each house group—the division of the common hearth. Each 
house group is now an independent unit. In each, the formation of an extended 
family begins anew. The various extended families so formed become bound in 
a larger social unit, /okafoka, united by common descent and led by the genea- 
logically senior male. Eventually a tokatoka grows large, segments, and thus 
gives rise to a still larger descent group, matagali. Tokatoka and mataqali are 
land-owing groups, and are of great social and political significance in the local 
community. However, a precise description of the nature and functioning of 
these groups would be outside the scope of this paper. 

It should be kept in mind that this description of the traditional extended 
family is a generalized one. Exigencies of death, different ratios of daughters 
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and sons, residence of a man in his wife’s father’s family, and other circum- 
stances, may produce differences in the composition of family groups. But 
wherever the extended family occurs, it operates in the manner I have de- 
scribed. 

FAMILY ORGANIZATION IN KETEIRA AND NAROI 

Family organization has undergone considerable modification during the 
past century in Moala. However, the traditional extended family still pre- 
dominates in one village in particular, Keteira. In other villages, such as Naroi, 
it is in the minority, having been largely replaced by independent nuclear 
forms of family. In this section, family composition in these two villages, 
Keteira and Naroi, is described in detail. 

In analyzing Moalan family types, I shall use the term nuclear family to 
denote a group consisting of a married pair, with or without offspring, living 
in one house and exclusively using a nearby cook house. The exclusive use of 
a cook house is indicative of the economic and social independence of the 
nuclear family. .Vuclear core family will be used for groups composed of a 
married pair, with or without offspring, and additional single relatives (of any 
kin category) of either spouse, exclusively occupying one living house and 
one cook house. Extended family will stand for the traditional extended family 
described in the last section. Extended families have nuclear constituents, 
but these share a common cook house and hence are not economically and 
socially independent. Table 2 summarizes the pertinent data on family com- 
position in Naroi and Keteira. 

TABLE 2. A COMPARISON OF FAMILY FORMS IN NAROI AND KETEIRA 
(1954-1955) 


Naroi Keteira 
1. Number of People 340 115 
2. Number of Independent Nuclear Families 11 1 
3. Number of Independent Nuclear Core Families 18 2 
4. Number of Extended Families 6 6 
5. Total Number of Families 35 v7) 
6. Average Number of People per Family 9.7 12.8 
7. Percentage of People in Independent Nuclear and Nu- 
clear Core Families 19.1 
8. Percentage of People in Extended Families 28.8 80.9 


The data indicate clearly that the traditional extended family remains 
dominant in Keteira, while in Naroi it has been superceded by nuclear and 
nuclear core families. The distribution of each type of family and the per- 
centages of people living in extended families in the two villages offer the most 
striking evidence of this fact. Six of the nine Keteira families are extended, 
compared to six extended families of the 35 in Naroi. Over 80 percent of the 
Keteira population lives in extended families, compared to less than 30 percent 
so residing in Naroi. The extended family is the major form in Keteira and 
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Moreover, some of the extended families in Naroi are markedly unstable, 
which is not true of any in Keteira. For example, the large family of the para- 
mount chief of Moala, composed of six nuclear families, has several times 
broken into small house groups for eating purposes. There has been consider- 
able reshuffling of the nuclear components of these eating groups. Although 
food is still cooked in the cook house which serves the entire extended family, 
fish and other additions (i coi) to the basic vegetable diet are usually cooked 
separately by the women of each eating house group. Segmentation of this 
family into independent nuclear families has been discussed several times 
and seems imminent. In general, extended family life in Naroi is less serene 
than in Keteira. In Naroi, quarrels between women over proprietorship of 
cooking utensils and over the burdens of food preparation are common. These 
quarrels are quickly communicated to the men, who are often hard pressed 
to smooth things over. 

The differential survival of the traditional extended family in these two 
villages gives an excellent opportunity to study not only the causes of its 
decay but also the factors which are necessary to its continued existence. I 
will undertake to do this in the following section. 


LAND USE AND THE FAMILY IN KETEIRA AND NAROI 


It is frequently noted that primitive forms of extended family do not sur- 
vive the process of acculturation to civilization. In many cases the emergence 
of independent nuclear families is a result of contact with European culture. 
Entrance into a money economy in particular has the effect of breaking down 
extended family customs of pooling goods and services. But this is not a 
sufficient explanation of what has occurred in Moala. 

Naroi and Keteira are both subject to heavy influences from European 
culture, and are both becoming involved in the money economy of the Colony 
to a substantial extent. Naroi has two Chinese storekeepers and it is the main 
port of Moala, connecting by boat to European centers in Suva, Viti Levu, and 
Levuka, Ovalau. Keteira uses a Chinese-operated store in the village of Ca- 
kova, twenty minutes walk from Keteira. In some ways, Keteira has felt 
more European influence than Naroi. At any given time a greater proportion 
of Keteira people are visiting or working in Suva or Levuka than are Naroians. 
The figures run roughly 20 to 30 percent of the married males of Keteira 
absent from the village as compared to five to 15 percent married Naroi men 
absent.) The Keteira school is better staffed than that of Naroi; more people 
of Keteira learn at least a smattering of English, as well as more of other 
tidbits of European culture. As copra is the main source of money for 
Moalans, an indication of the degree to which participation in a money 
economy has influenced production can be had by comparing the average 
number of coconuts planted per man per year in each village. In Naroi the 
average number of coconuts planted among 29 of the approximately 75 able- 
bodied men in 1954 was 114; in Keteira, the average among 17 of the approxi- 
mately 25 able-bodied men was 181 coconuts. To the degree that these figures 
represent involvement with things monetary, Keteira cannot be said to be 
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backward. Keteira is no less acculturated than Naroi and perhaps is more so, 
yet the traditional extended family has survived in Keteira. It can be con- 
cluded at this point that culture contact with Europeans per se does not cause 
the breakdown of the old family form. 

Why has Keteira maintained the traditional extended family? The answer 
appears to be that Keteira continues to follow an old practice of exploiting 
land resources both near and at some distance from the village, and that the 
extended family is adapted to such a pattern of land use. In recent years, 
Naroi and most other Moalan villages have abandoned the practice of using 
distant lands and have confined agricultural activities to the village environs. 
It is in these villages that independent nuclear families have developed at the 
expense of extended families. (Quantitative evaluation of this trend can only 
be given for Naroi, but I have noted the same phenomenon in other villages 
which use only nearby land.) 

To support this hypothesis, it is necessary to examine the traditional 
patterns of land use. Since prehistoric times the lands held by Moalan villages 
have not merely been concentrated around the settlement sites. Until quite 
recently, every village laid claim to and worked land so far away that farming 
necessitated the periodic and sometimes prolonged absence of the cultivators. 
Yam gardens, wet and dry taro gardens, and plots of other food plants were 
made in these distant lands. Huts were erected near the fields for shelter during 
the periods of clearing, planting, weeding, and harvest. Meanwhile, similar 
occupations were taking place in gardens near the village. 

Villages obtained lands far from the settlement site by various means. The 
most common method was the retention of claims to land near former habita- 
tion sites. Moalan villages did not move frequently, but within a few centuries 
a village might occupy several sites. In time, it would come to be situated far 
from its old location, perhaps on another coast or side of the island. If, as was 
usually the custom, claims to land used in ancient times were maintained by 
periodic cultivation, a village came to hold widely dispersed areas of land. 
Traditions sometimes assign defeats in war as the cause of village shifts, but 
even in this case a defeated village maintained land rights around the old 
settlement. Very rarely, victorious villages appropriated some land of con- 
quered villages, giving them lands in distant areas. 

Although Moala is small, land more than a mile or two from any village 
is apt to be relatively inaccessible. The interior of the island is hilly, the 
gradients are often quite steep, and the ‘“‘bush” cover is thick; hence, a journey 
of even two miles inland is quite arduous and time consuming. Travel along 
the coast is also limited, for the rocky shore permits walking only at low tide, 
and only at high tide can a boat be poled along the fringing reef. Nor are the 
winds favorable for daily round trips from a village to distant points by sailing 
canoe. Due to these difficulties, land more than one or two miles from a village 
can be most effectively exploited if the producers remain near it overnight. 

There are a number of reasons why Moalans frequently found it worth- 
while to continue to exercise claims to land far from their villages. In some 
cases where villages have remained in situ for long periods, slash and burn 
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agriculture resulted in deforestation of surrounding lands and replacement by 
a thick cover of reed (gasau), which lowers the soil fertility. The forest has a 
better chance of regaining its former density—and the soil has a better chance 
of being replenished with organic materials—around abandoned habitation 
sites. Claims to old village lands, therefore, are valuable. 

A second reason for retaining distant lands is that they may be suitable for 
growing types of crops that cannot be as successfully cultivated in the vicinity 
of the village. As a result of differences in soils, topography, and rainfall, given 
parts of the island have variable potentials for the growth of different plants. 
For example, some villages today produce more than twice the poundage per 
capita of taro than do others because of superior facilities (water and topog- 
raphy) for irrigation. Yam yields vary in different villages because of differ- 
ences of rainfall. Food gathering possibilities are different in various parts 
of the island. The lowly mussel, Arca culcullaea concomerata (kai koso, Fijian) 
is so abundant in the bay off Keteira that it is daily food in almost all seasons, 
whereas it is extremely rare in other villages. Fish, edible sea slugs, crabs, and 
prawns are abundant only in particular locales. It is to the advantage of a 
village to hold lands in different areas of the island, thereby gaining access 
to soils of high potential for a number of crops and to a number of natural 
food resources. 

The traditional Moalan extended family is well constituted for the tasks of 
production in different areas and for the uniform distribution of the diverse 
produce. The size of the family made it possible to release some members 
for work on distant fields without hardship for those left in the village. A man 
might take his wife with him to a distant garden, leaving his children to be 
cared for by others in the group. A common cook house and common meals, 
and centralized supervision of gardens ensure that the different foods will be 
shared among all members, regardless of their particular contribution to 
production. The family authority system permits the division and co-ordina- 
tion of labor which is necessary for its multifarious and spatially separated 
activities. Even the usual provision that the hardest work goes to the younger 
members of the family is adaptive. Cultivation of distant gardens is thus 
undertaken by the youngest and strongest, while those older and weaker may 
carry out lighter tasks near the settlement—the elder men perhaps do no 
more than pull up crops for the daily meals. This type of family group is an 
ideal unit for working scattered resources without sacrificing any of the usual 
familial functions of child care, socialization, and the production of capable, 
mature members of the society. Proof of this contention is the fact that the 
traditional extended family has been maintained in Keteira, where the pattern 
of using distant lands still obtains, whereas it has broken down in Naroi, where 
only land around the village is used. 

Naroi also continues to hold tenure to land far from its present site, not 
because cultivation is maintained there, but because the Government- 
sponsored Lands Commission in the 1930’s confirmed Naroian ownership in 
conformity with traditional custom. But only Keteira, in contrast to Naroi 
and most other Moalan villages, still uses its distant lands. A large tract in the 
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southeast of the island, called Qaliqali (area K’, map), is extensively worked by 
all Keteira families. The area is claimed because of its proximity to an ancient 
village site of the major patrilineal descent group (matagali) of Keteira. How- 
ever, the use to which the land is presently put and the reasons for its con- 
tinued exploitation are not traditional. Keteira retains an interest in Qaliqali 
because of the abundance of coconuts there, in contrast to the scarcity of 
these ‘“‘money trees” around the village proper. The area in which Keteira is 
located has been a center of population concentration since prehistoric times, 
and as a result the environs of the village have been iargely deforested by 
slash and burn agriculture. Although food plants can be grown with moderate 
success in this reed-covered area, coconuts do not thrive. For the all-important 
copra trade, Keteira continues to use Qaliqali. Due to excessive rainfall in 
Keteira Bay, many men (about one-third) also make their yam gardens in 
Qaliqali, and several have manioc plots there as well. The men of Keteira 
frequently go to Qaliqali for days or even weeks on end (especially during the 
customary May-June period of intensive copra preparation) to plant coco- 
nuts, make copra, or cultivate their gardens. 

Naroi is situated in an area which has not been extensively occupied for a 
long period of time and which has not been so heavily deforested. The Naroi 
region, both near the coast and extending far upland, is planted with sufficient 
coconuts to take care of the villagers’ needs. Because of this local supply, the 
Naroi people only infrequently visit their old village sites (areas N’ on map). 
In fact, Naroians have not extensively cultivated fhe old sites for at least 30 
to 40 years, despite coconuts growing there. Time which would otherwise be 
available for work in the vicinity of the ancient villages is nowadays largely 
consumed by copra production in Naroi. And food purchased from stores with 
copra money substitutes for any advantage that could be gained by growing 
certain crops, such as taro, in the old sites. Rarely do Naroians exercise their 
ancient land claims, and then only to augment the supply of copra in an emer- 
gency. Conditions in most other Moalan villages (beside Keteira) approximate 
those in Naroi, and hence there has been a general abandonment of the tradi- 
tional land use pattern. 

A calendar of the activities of the Keteira population during several weeks 
in May and June, 1955, will give some indication of their dependence on 
Qaliqali. These were weeks of intensive copra production. A tabu placed on 
the nuts had been lifted so that the men could earn money to pay the head 
tax required of all Fijians. The calendar may also indicate some of the ad- 
vantages of extended family life in light of this pattern of land use. 


1. Week beginning Monday, May 16, 1955. 


Monday was the first exodus to Qaliqali for copra preparation. Most of those leaving 
traveled overland to Cakova and along the western shore (see map). Others poled 
around the southern part of the island. By Monday night, about one-half of the married 
men and their mature sons were at Qaligali. A few women accompanied their husbands, 
but most remained in the village to care for their children and to make mats in prepa- 
ration for an interisland trade scheduled for August. By Wednesday the village was 
even more deserted, as more of the men, after bringing in several days’ food supply for 
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the women, joined their fellows in Qaliqali. On Thursday night, only seven men re- 
mained in the village, one a school teacher and two who were too old for extensive 
travel. On Saturday most of the men returned from Qaligali to provide food for the 
weekend and to attend Sunday church. 


2. Week of Monday, May 23. 

The pattern of movements this week was the same. Most of the able-bodied men 
left for Qaliqali Monday morning. Some were accompanied by their wives, but most of 
the women and children remained behind. A few married couples staved at Qaliqali into 
the next week, but the rest of the people returned to Keteira on Saturday. 

3. Week of Monday, May 30. 

The same pattern as the previous two weeks. 
4. Week of Monday, June 6. 

This week most of the men delayed their departure in order to clean up the village in 
preparation for inspection by the Government chief (Buli) of the island. (These in- 
spections are supposed to take place monthly, but they are frequently neglected.) Only 
a few men and boys could be spared for copra making during the early part of the week. 
The inspection was completed Thursday morning and most of the workers left imme- 
diately for the coconut area, returning on Saturday. 


5. Week of Monday, June 13. 


The same as weeks 1 and 2. By the end of this week the period of intensive copra 
preparation was over. 


No movement of this type occurs in Naroi during these weeks. A few fami- 
lies (nuclear and nuclear core), whose coconuts are a mile or so from the vil- 
lage, do stay on their lands during this period. However, most remain in the 
village. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Comparison of family organization and patterns of land utilization in 
Keteira and Naroi reveals that the maintenance of the traditional extended 
family is dependent on strategic exploitation of productive lands distant from 
the village site. The Keteira extended family is adjusted to working spatially 
separated resources. The large size of the group, the internal ranking system 
and authority hierarchy, the centralized control of resources, the provisions 
for distribution of work on the basis of capability, and the sharing of property 
and food, all make it possible for the group to extend its productive operations 
over a large area and to distribute equitably the fruits of such production. 
Considered in this light, the fragmentation of the extended family after three 
or four generations is also understandable. Given sufficient time and patrilocal 
residence, each nuclear constituent of an extended family would normally 
expand to the point where the full complement of members necessary for 
carrying out extended family activities is present. By this time also, the 
burdens of food preparation and administration of the resources of an ex- 
tended family composed of such large segments have become unwieldy. Thus 
there is no reason for an extended family to continue beyond three or four 
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generations of common descent, and there is good reason for segmentation into 
a number of discrete families. 

In Naroi, where only land in the environs of the village is productively 
utilized, the traditional extended family has no longer any raison d’étre. Nu- 
clear families can effectively undertake all necessary exploitative and distrib- 
utive activities. With a land use pattern of this type, the influences of ac- 
culturation, especially involvement in a money economy, can be expected to 
hasten the disappearance of the extended family. Such indeed is the most 
plausible explanation of the demise of the traditional family system in Naroi. 
In Keteira the extended family maintains itself in the face of the encroaching 
money economy because the traditional land use customs have not been 
changed. On the contrary, the greater dependence upon money in the economy 
has confirmed adherence to the old practices of land tenure, since land near 
the village cannot support sufficient coconut growth. 

That the Moalan extended family is adapted to the exploitation of scat- 
tered resources is a conclusion of great interest and possibly of more wide- 
spread application. The extended family does not characterize primitive society 
in every ecological situation or at every level of development. Differences in 
family forms are not only of themselves significant, but in view of their 
importance as determinants of kinship structure (Murdock 1949: 153-154) 
the study of differences in family type assumes critical proportions in the field 
of social organization. It is hoped that this examination of the Moalan data 
provides an hypothesis that can be more generally applied in explanation of 
crucial variations in the family systems of the primitive world. 


NOTES 


' The ethnographic materials presented here were collected by the author from October, 
1954, to August, 1955. The field trip was made possible by a fellowship granted by the Social 
Science Research Council of Washington, D. C. Preparation of the field data for publication is be 
ing aided by a grant from Columbia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences. 

2 The Standard Fijian orthography now in general use in the Colony is adopted here. For 
English speakers the most unusual aspects of this orthography are: c, English the; g, singer; and q, 
finger. 

3 Ideally they would be classificatory “sisters” to each other. Since the preferred marriage is 
between classificatory cross-cousins and since parallel cousins are terminologically merged with 
siblings and distinguished from cross-cousins, wives of brothers would be sisters. Very rarely, 
however, would they be “true” sisters, i.e., offspring of the same married pair. Even if cross-cousin 
marriage is not practiced, wives of brothers should use “sister” terminology with each other. 

‘ If a woman separates from or divorces her husband, she returns to her natal group, taking 
immature children with her. The father will later reclaim ‘hese children. (A man will similarly 
“reclaim” illegitimate children.) Occasionally, a woman separating from or divorcing her husband 
will leave behind even immature children; they would be raised by the father’s brothers’ wives 
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Community Interrelations with the Outside World: 
The Case of a Japanese Agricultural Community! 
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NTHROPOLOGISTS whose interests lie in community studies apparently 

are becoming increasingly concerned with the rationale for such research 

and have commented on the paucity of reports which attempt to deal with 

the interrelations of the community with its social-cultural environment 

(Steward 1950; Arensberg 1954; Redfield 1956). There are, of course, a number 

of researchers who have recognized the problem, and some community studies 

which do consider it (Embree 1939; Lewis 1951; Sanders 1949), but for the 

most part community interrelations have been neglected or dealt with sum- 
marily. 

In a recent paper, Morris Edward Opler (1956) has pointed out that for 
India, at least, the mistaken tendency to view the traditional village as a 
self-sufficient and isolated entity leads naturally to the erroneous conclusion 
that a major feature of modernization has been the breakdown of this alleged 
isolation by a flood of outside influences and values. In support of this conten- 
tion, he outlines the ways in which a village in north central India has been in 
complex and intensive contact with the outside world for at least the past two 
hundred years, and suggests that it is ‘the pattern of outside contact rather 
than the fact of outside contact which is altered” (1956:9). In concluding his 
argument, he writes, ‘“‘An attempt has been made in this paper to see an In- 
dian village in terms of its extensions, and as a part of larger units organized 
on social organizational, political, caste, or religious grounds. The involvement 
of Senapur villagers with organizations, places, and events outside the village 
is considerable and it seems that this has been the case for a very long time. 
Yet it has not interfered with the separate identity and cohesiveness of the 
community, which in some respects is more marked than before. Like any unit 
in a segmentary social system, the Indian village has to be examined to deter- 
mine in what respects it stands alone and parallels for its members the ad- 
vantages and purposes of similar units, and in what respects it combines in 
various ways with other units to serve wider purposes” (1956: 10). 

It is true, of course, that the reluctance of the lone anthropologist in the 
field to undertake any serious study of the regional or national context of his 
community is not necessarily due to any lack of interest in the problem, but 
rather to a recognition of the inadequacy of his techniques for such an investi- 
gation and the demands of such research on his time. Regional studies, such 
as those called for by Redfield (1956:37), are probably beyond one man’s 
capacities, but it should be possible to focus on a single community while trac- 
ing out its crucial interconnections with the outside world. 
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No community studied by an anthropologist or sociologist has been a com- 
pletely isolated, self-sufficient unit, and it is doubtful that one exists. The in- 
habitants of all known communities look outside their territorial limits for | 
certain services, some goods, and other requirements. Anything that people 
obtain from, know about, or do in the outside, represents an interrelation of 
the community with the world around it. In the study of culture change at 
the community level, it is essential to keep community “extensions” (in 
Opler’s term), constantly in the forefront. What are the changes over time in | 
the community’s connections with the outside world? Which of these involve 
individuals, which concern groups, and which involve the community as a 
unit? Do some of the features which serve to identify a community also inter- 
relate it to other units? What changes in quality and quantity of contact have 
occurred? 

Attention may be focused on interrelations as they are expressed by (1) 
intellectual awareness, (2) physical mobility, or (3) organizational affiliation, 
as inferred from the observation of individual, group or community-wide ac- 
tivities. The first of these types of interrelation may exist without reference to 
the other two; the second necessarily involves the first, but not necessarily 
the third; and the third may or may not involve the first and second. An indi- 
vidual may, without any mobility or formal affiliation on his part, become aware 
of many features of life not found in his own community and of his place in a 
long historical tradition, through the vicarious experience offered by the mass 
media and accounts of local people who have traveled or emigrated. Wilson 
and Wilson (1954: 24-44) have brilliantly discussed the widening of the scale 
of a community by these means. The second expression of interrelationships, 
physical mobility, is perhaps most often explicitly studied (Hogbin 1951: 183- 
203; Population Problems Research Council 1953; Sanders 1949:237—249). 
Organizational affiliation, particularly the ways in which a community is 
placed in an administrative hierarchy or in the national context, usually re- 
ceives attention in introductory statements intended to orient the reader 
(Loomis et al. 1953:27—29; Smith and Cornell 1956: 113-121). 

We propose to consider changes over time in the interrelations of one com- 
munity with the world outside, and Opler’s (1956) proposition that the unity 
and identity of a community as well as its extensions form part of the same 
process. The unit under consideration is an agricultural community in Japan 
studied by the senior author in 1951 and 1952, and revisited in 1955. 


SETTING OF THE COMMUNITY 


The prefectures (ken) of Japan are subdivided into regions (chihd), coun- | 
ties (gun), villages (mura), large sections (0-aza), and small sections (ko-aza). 
The small social unit called hamlet (duraku) has no legal existence at the pres- : 
ent time, but it nevertheless occupies a vital place in village affairs. Although 
villagers use the terms mura, aza and buraku interchangeably in referring to ' 


a variety of small settlements, we shall follow Embree (1939: 25-26) and use 
buraku to mean the small social unit which is the psychological community 
of the majority of rural, and many urban, Japanese (Ward 1951). The resi- 
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dents of a hamlet ordinarily feel a strong sense of community and when asked 
where he lives, a villager will almost always give the name of his hamlet, for 
village and other ties are far weaker. 

The village of Yasuhara is about eleven miles south of Takamatsu, capital 
of Kagawa Prefecture, on the island of Shikoku. In the thirteen square miles 
of the village there are 867 households, with a total population of 4,393. Much 
of Yasuhara’s 870 acres of cultivated land is broken up into extremely small 
and narrow terraced fields, for the village lies in the foothills of the Asan 
Mountains of central Shikoku. The topography has made for settlements 
clustered against low hills and stretched for short distances along shallow, 
winding streams and rivers. There are thirty-seven buraku, divided into 
fifty-four ko-aza, with some large buraku containing as many as three ko-aza. 

Kurusu, the settlement which we shall discuss, is at once a ko-aza and a 
buraku, physically distinguishable from neighboring settlements because it 
occupies a crescent of land lying between a river and a range of steep hills. 
The community is organized into a co-operative unit called dégyéd, a word writ- 
ten with the characters meaning roughly ‘“‘to go together.’’ Since no outside 
households belong to this grouping, the ddgyd, the buraku and the ko-aza are 
coterminous. As we shall see, many factors identify and unify this community, 
and many more interrelate it with its regional and national environments. It 
is possible to categorize the identifiers and the interrelations in a variety of 
ways, but we offer the following as the most useful for our purpose. There are 
activities and organizations which: 

(1) Internally define Kurusu as a unit, giving its residents a sense of com- 

munity; 

(2) Place Kurusu with other units in a network or hierarchy of inter- 
relationships, in which Kurusu is externally defined as a unit by some 
outside agency or organization; 

(3) Involve individuals and groups in Kurusu with individuals and groups 
outside the community, and in which Kurusu is not defined as a unit; 
and 

(4) Have the potential for increasing the scale of Kurusu’s world, but 
which are means for contact rather than contact itself. 


Our time perspective is across the twenty-five years between 1930 and 
1955, and our concern is whether a particular identifier or interrelation has (a) 
vanished altogether, (b) declined in importance, (c) remained unchanged, or 
(d) increased in importance or been newly introduced. The extent to which 
the “‘vanished” category can be dealt with depends in large part on the availa- 
bility of historical records, for otherwise the researcher must depend on the 
memory of those who recall instances of physical mobility and organizational 
affiliation which no longer exist. Our data are derived from interview materials 
and from documentary records. 

Concerning the activities and associations which internally define Kurusu 
and provide the sense of community, the following twenty-five year trends are 
evident: 
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(a) Vanished: Buddhist prayer groups; a division of the hamlet into three 
co-operative work groups; hamlet ké (credit co-operatives) ; 

(b) Declining: the ddgy6’s festival for the patron deity; intrahamlet agri- 
cultural exchange labor system; 

(c) Unchanged: observances of the dégy6 grouping, including births, wed- 
dings, funerals, admitting new members and expelling members; intra- 
hamlet bridge repair groupings; 

(d) Increasing or new: none. 


The dégy6 grouping is in evidence on those occasions felt to require com- 
munity-wide action. Where observances include a major ceremony, the par- 
ticipation of at least one representative of each household is required, and the 
only outsiders who are included are close relatives and friends of the family in 
which a birth, marriage, or death has occurred. The presence of these outsiders 
is unrelated to the activities of ddgyd members. It is at weddings and funerals 
that the grouping is most prominent. At a wedding, one woman from each 
household attends a feast given at the house of the groom and is there intro- 
duced to the new bride;? at funerals, most members of all households gather 
at the home of the deceased. Actual labor is supplied by the dégyé, including 
helping prepare and serve the funeral meal to all comers, assisting at the 
ceremony itself, and supervising the cremation. At both weddings and funerals, 
use is made of property belonging to the ddgyd, since no family could afford 
to keep on hand enough trays, dishes, and utensils to feed the entire com- 
munity. This property is stored in a small building and may be used by a 
member household without charge. 

It is in the expulsion of a household that the dégy6 exhibits its greatest 
power. The knowledge that nonco-operation and any serious breaches of ap- 
proved norms will be severely sanctioned serves as a strong deterrent to uni- 
lateral action by any household aimed at altering traditional practices and 
activities. This is not to say that nothing changes, for many old co-operative 
forms like the credit co-operatives (kd) have disappeared and others, like the 
exchange labor system, have gradually been replaced by more formalized, con- 
tractual work arrangements. But violation of what are generally regarded as 
viable and important traditional practices brings instantaneous disapproval, 
and outcasting will follow if such violations persist. An outcasted household 
can count on no aid from other hamlet residents and is not permitted to par- 
ticipate in any community affairs. No priest will come and no individual will 
deal with members of the pariah household. So seriously is it regarded that 
Kurusu has exercised this sanction only once in the past thirty years and the 
family was readmitted after two years, upon promising to resume its share of 
the obligations in a two-household bridge-repair co-operative, withdrawal! 
from which had initially led to ostracism. 

The festival of the hamlet’s patron deity, Jichin-san, has greatly declined 
in importance within the past twenty-five years. In theory, one household 
member should attend the shrine festivals in spring and autumn, but in 1951 
and 1952, only children and very old people (and the anthropologist, of course 
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were present. Responsibility for the festival rotates in circular fashion in the 
community. The sponsor household provides food for those attending the 
ceremony, and is aided by four neighboring households, two on each side. 
The head of the sponsor household assists the Shinto priest and helps distrib- 
ute altar offerings to all present.* 

Of the organizations which have disappeared, the credit co-operatives were 
the first to go. Inasmuch as they have been well described by Embree (1939: 
138-153), we shall not discuss them here, except to note that the very few 
people in Kurusu who remember a time when the ko were active ascribe their 
disappearance to the increasing use of cash and the availability of loans from 
other sources. The division of Kurusu into three agricultural co-operative 
work groups ended with the introduction of farm machinery and increasing 
availability of day laborers. Of more recent disappearance are the two sec- 
tarian Buddhist prayer groups, which until the beginning of World War II 
met regularly in turn at the households of hamlet residents. These were aban- 
doned due to wartime shortages of food and electric power for evening services, 
and to the ascendancy of Shinto during that period, but the fact that they have 
not been revived is attributable chiefly to the great decline in all things reli- 
gious following the end of the war. 

In summary, it is evident that while within the past twenty-five years 
nothing has emerged from within Kurusu to reaffirm its unity and identity, 
the fact that the dégy6 organization persists with relatively little change sug- 
gests that the community unit has strong staying power even under condi- 
tions of rapid and intense industrialization. 

There are a large number of activities and associations which place Kurusu 
with other units in a network or hierarchy of interrelationships in which 
Kurusu is externally defined as a unit by some outside agency. The twenty- 
five year trends here are: 


(a) Vanished: land reform committee; conscription; rationing program; 
crop requisition; 

(b) Declining: Women’s Club (Fujinkai), Youth Organization (Seinen- 
dan); 

(c) Unchanged: position as ko-aza; land records; family register; police 
records; village fire-fighting organization; postal address unit; village 
road repair groupings; village Hachiman Festival co-operative; 

(d) Increasing or new: election unit; school system; taxation records; 
Buddhist bon dance (Festival of the Dead); Buddhist ceremony for 
the village war dead. 


There has been a striking reaction to some of these essentially external 
definitions of Kurusu as a unit. Community members have responded to sev- 
eral of them very much as they do in situations and on occasions in which they 
themselves have defined the community as a unit. Such a sense of community 
is shown in elections, the crop requisition program, village-wide road repair, 
the Hachiman Festival, and the bon dance. 

For example, prior to World War II, the central government instituted a 
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crop requisition program under which individual farmers were required to sell 
a portion of the crop directly to a government agency. The system was modi- 
fied several times, and has now been abandoned altogether. In its form as of 
1952, the Japanese Ministry of Agriculture established an annual national 
quota based on preplanting yield estimates, requiring that a proportion be de- 
livered by each prefecture, which in turn assessed its regional subdivisions. 
These sent quota notices to the village offices, and the village Agricultural 
Committees were to make the final assessment for each household on the basis 
of estimated need and past production. Although the practice was not officially 
sanctioned, the hamlet as a unit ultimately submitted the requisition. This 
was arranged in the following way: The head of the hamlet was called to the 
village office where he consulted with the Committee about the hamlet quota. 
He returned with the figure and just before the harvest each farmer estimated 
his prospective yield from a sample of the standing rice crop in his fields. The 
farmers then met with the hamlet head to review these estimates, and dis- 
putes were settled by going into the fields in question to make a group check. 
The final quotas for each household were usually accepted by the Agricultura! 
Committee. In actual practice the deliveries were later made for the hamlet 
as a whole, and each household was officially credited with having submitted 
its own requisition. 

The way in which residents of Kurusu responded to this system is instruc- 
tive. There were two widows in the community during this period who were 
unable to meet their individual quotas because they had so little land under 
cultivation and too many children to support. Other households contributed 
enough grain to make up the deficit ‘‘to spare the community the shame of 
being forced to meet its quota by some other means,” and official records main- 
tain the fiction that each household submitted exactly the amount required of 
it. This rallying to present a common front in response to the demands of the 
central government was done in much the same spirit in which households aid 
one another in hamlet festivals and in the older work groups. Such a response 
indicates that while administrative machinery and government regulations 
may seem to overwhelm the little communities by wiping them out as units 
and incorporating them into intricate national systems, they may in fact serve 
to strengthen and sharpen the sense of community shared by the villagers. 

A similar unity is revealed in the political realm by Kurusu’s behavior in 
local elections, in which it is externally defined as a ko-aza for purposes of 
voter registration. In order to have its interests adequately represented in the 
village assembly, the community has for the past several elections voted as a 
bloc, with rare defections by individuals with relatives from other settlements 
running in the same election. The hamlet reasserts its identity and recognizes 
that unified action of a sort not traditionally required of it will serve its inter- 


ests. 

In village-wide road repair, in the newly revived Buddhist bon dance, and 
in the Hachiman Festival co-operative, Kurusu similarly asserts its identity 
and its residents act in terms of “group spirit” (danketsushin). The last is by 
far the most important of these observances. Kurusu is one of ten co-operative 
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groupings (kumi) whose members are parishoners of the village Hachiman 
Shrine. Each year, one kumi acts as sponsor of the festival, meeting all arrange- 
ments and expenses of the celebration. Preparations for the festival are under 
the direction of a hamlet resident chosen by lottery. This man’s duties are 
fully described elsewhere (Smith and Cornell 1956: 11-13). Since the order of 
responsibility within the ten-kumi system is fixed, it is possible to begin prepa- 
rations far in advance and when Kurusu was last sponsor, each household put 
aside thirty yen a month for three years to pay for anticipated expenses of 
the festival.‘ The amount of money spent depends largely upon the wishes of 
the community, and it is a matter of community pride to have sponsored an 
especially noteworthy festival. 

There are no other occasions upon which Kurusu residents feel called upon 
to act together as a unit, although there are many other organizations in 
which Kurusu as a named unit is included. It may confidently be stated that 
many residents of the buraku are not even aware of the existence of some of 
the organizations of which Kurusu is a part, since they perform a specialized 
function or are purely administrative. 

By far the greatest number of interrelations of Kurusu with the outside 
world is between individuals and groups from within the community and indi- 
viduals and groups from outside the community, entirely without reference to 
Kurusu as an entity. The twenty-five year trends for these are as follows: 


(a) Vanished: interhamlet k6; extrahamlet war work; refugee urbanite 
groups in the hamlet; 

(b) Declining: peddlers; interhamlet exchange labor; supplementary in- 
dustries; landlord-tenant relationships; sectarian religious groupings; 

(c) Unchanged: extended family; extrahamlet ties resulting from exogamy; 
extrahamlet land use agreements; Village Agricultural Co-operative; 
bank; interhamlet bridge repair kumi; student tours; 

(d) Increasing or new: irrigation co-operative; insect lamp co-operative; 
Parent-Teachers Association; stores and shops; emigrant day-labor; 
hamlet sawmill connections; technological devices; medical care; 
Social Welfare Commission. 


A fuller treatment of one or two of these may show how they differ from 
the interrelations discussed previously. The hamlet sawmill offers an excellent 
example of the complex connections by means of which a local industry can 
relate a community to the world around it. The mill, established in 1938 as a 
private enterprise by a long-time farming family of Kurusu, now employs ten 
persons full-time. Four of these steady employees are young men from Kurusu, 
and two Kurusu women work there part-time. All other employees are out- 
siders, mostly from the village. The machinery is run by electricity and the 
operation of the mill is occasionally suspended owing to power failures or in- 
adequate current from the region’s power system. Formerly the mill was sup- 
plied with timber from the hills around the hamlet, but with World War II 
overcutting, this source has been largely exhausted and the mill owner must 
now buy from far over the mountains to the south in the next prefecture. To 
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transport the logs, he must hire trucks from a firm near Takamatsu, the near- 
est city, which is also an important market for the mill’s products. Other fin- 
ished products, like lacquered trays, are sold as far away as the Kyoto-Osaka- 
Kobe area on the island of Honshu. Many families are highly dependent on 
the mill, either as employees or suppliers, for some members of several house- 
holds are engaged in subsidiary occupations directly related to its activities. All 
of these people are well aware that any disruption in the delicate network of 
interrelations which keeps the mill running will mean hardship for them. 

Although the landlord-tenant relationship still represents an interrelating 
factor, it is declining in importance, chiefly as a result of the land reform 
program which by 1950 had transformed Kurusu from a community in which 
seventy-two percent of cultivated land was tenanted to one in which the farm- 
ing households own about eighty percent of the land they cultivate. The land 
reform law prohibits ownership by an individua! not resident in the village, 
and ties between Kurusu tenants and their dispersed landlords were severed 
by the enforced sales. At present, therefore, the few remaining landlord rela- 
tionships are all within Yasuhara-mura. 

An important type of interrelation with the outside world is that set up by 
the adoption of technological devices. In the case of Kurusu there has been a 
vast increase since the end of World War II in ownership of machines and 
pieces of equipment which cannot possibly be maintained and repaired solely 
by the local farmers. Everything from radios and hulling machines to bicycles 
and rope-twisting equipment must be serviced by outsiders. Whereas a farmer 
could fashion parts for older wooden implements, the repair of a cast-iron ma- 
chine and the diagnosis of an ailing radio set are beyond his capabilities. This 
is not to say that ingenious stop-gap repairs are never made, but they are 
temporary, requiring an experienced hand to do a finished job. Gasoline, elec- 
tricity, oil, kerosene, and grease are all essential to the operation of the newer 
technology, and the farmers’ dependence on outside sources of supply and the 
necessity for his earning enough cash to meet the costs of fuel and parts in- 
creasingly bind him to a world over which he has less and less control. 

Many of the factors noted separately above clearly are interdependent. 
The decline in contact formerly provided by peddlers is obviously due in large 
part to the increase in the number and variety of retail stores and shops. Simi- 
larly, the disappearance of the interhamlet credit co-operatives (k6) is closely 
tied in with the creation of the Village Agriculatural Co-operative and the 
establishment of rural banks. We hope in another paper to relate the decline 
of certain activities and organizations to specific new institutions and prac- 
tices. 

We have grouped below those things which facilitate contact between 
Kurusu and the outside world, and call attention to the fact that with two ex- 
ceptions all are on the increase. There has been no marked change in the postal 
service, and a railway line which formerly ran through Kurusu no longer exists. 
New or increasing mass communication media include radio, motion picture, 
telephone, telegraph, newspapers, magazines, and books. New or increasing 
modes of transportation include buses, taxis, bicycles, trucks, highways, roads, 
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paths, and improved bridges. All of these automatically interrelate the com- 
munity with the outside world, but proximity to urban centers and access 
to urban ways by no means guarantees that a community will necessarily be 
more “urbanized” or ‘“‘modernized”’ than those which lack such contacts. 
(See Ishino and Bennett 1953:83-85; Sanders 1949: 237-249.) 

In the light of contemporary interest in the place of the rural population in 
industrializing societies, it is worth pointing out that not even the mechanisms 
for facilitating contact with the outside world offer a perfect picture of uni- 
directional change. During World War II, Kurusu’s major means of public 
transport, the rail line which ran through buraku lands, was completely re- 
moved and never restored, making travel more difficult now than it was before 
1941. Except for this one major setback there has been a steady increase in the 
quality and availability of means for extensions into and intrusions from the 
outside world. In the realm of ideas, as amply demonstrated by the govern- 
ment’s strident wartime propaganda campaigns, the villager can find an ever- 
widening sphere of knowledge and interest through these media. What appears 
in the Japanese edition of The Readers’ Digest may seem remote and even fan- 
tastic, but it is increasingly part of the world of experience of the men and 
women of this little community. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Opler (1956) has suggested that the unity and identity of a community are 
a part of the same process as its extensions. Our material sustains this view 
and suggests that if we are to understand those ‘‘areas and periods of common 
life of more or less intensity” which we call communities (Wilson and Wilson 
1954:30), systematic attention must be given the nature and pattern of the 
interrelations of such units with the world around them. The data further sug- 
gest that community contacts do not necessarily result in deculturation or 
even significant acculturation for rural or other types of relatively isolated 
communities. On the other hand, it is clear that change at the community 
level cannot be understood without an understanding of the role of agencies 
outside the community, for it is our impression that purely internal change un- 
related to outside factors is a relatively rare phenomenon. How meaningless, 
then, to discuss community change as though outside forces only incidentally 
impinge. Only after we have mapped out the network of interrelations within 
which it operates can we begin to understand the internal functioning of a 
given community. 

NOTES 

' The senior author wishes to acknowledge the following financial assistance which has con- 
tributed to preparation of this paper: Social Science Research Council Area Training Fellowship, 
1951-52; Cornell Social Science Research Center, Research Grant, 1955 and 1956; Cornell Uni- 
versity Faculty Committee on Research Grants, Faculty Research Grant, 1956. 

2 In the event of an adoptive marriage, in which a young man comes as the adopted husband 
of a hamlet girl, it is of course a man from each household who goes to the house of the bride to 
meet the new groom. The pattern of acceptance of an individual who marries into the hamlet is 


similar only up through the wedding ceremony, for men who marry in fit much more easily and 
rapidly into the community than do women who come as brides. 
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8 The presence of so many children is no doubt largely explained by the fact that they can 
always count on getting a handful of rice and ginger cookies following the ceremony at the altar. 
4 The total amount was about ¥20,000. For comparative purposes, this is about equal to the 
amount expended annually by the irrigation co-operative for all repairs, new work, and maintenance 


on the vital irrigation system. 
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Kwakiutl Society: Rank without Class 


HELEN CODERE 
Vassar College 


HE question of the presence or absence of social classes among the 

Kwakiut! is the main issue in a recent controversy over the value of the 
work of Franz Boas (Ray 1955:138-140; 1956:164-170; Kroeber 1956:151- 
159; Lowie 1956: 159-164; Herskovits 1956:734). The question is not only of 
interest to students of social organization but also of general importance, 
since the course of future work will depend upon the reputation accorded Boas. 
If some of Boas’ specific conclusions and consequently his general conclusions 
were erroneously devalued, it would be wasteful of scientific time and talent 
to fail to use them or to rediscover them. It would also be destructive from a 
scientific point of view to ignore or to make insufficient use of types of data 
that cannot be duplicated by field work among the acculturated Kwakiutl 
of today. 

This article will try to demonstrate that Kwakiutl society was, as Boas 
said, a classless society in which social rank was the organizing principle.' 
Whether or not this demonstration is successful, it should serve the secondary 
but still important purpose of publicizing the general nature of the data upon 
which Boas based his conclusions and with which others can test them and form 
additional hypotheses. 


SOCIAL RANK AND SOCIAL CLASS 


Given our company of knowledge and thought, a definition of social class 
does not seem to be a problem, although it is possible that a careless definition 
disregarding past work and involving such faulty logic as ‘If there are people 
called ‘commoners’, there is a class of commoners,”’ may have played some part 
in the Boas controversy. Walter Goldschmidt’s definition of social class is 
excellent: 

We may accept the minimal definition that a social class is a segment of the com- 
munity, the members of which show a common social position in a hierarchical ranking. 
Class is differentiated from status in that the latter suggests a range and continuum, 
while class connotes a degree of unity and some form of homogeniety among its mem- 
bers. (1950:491) 

We suggest that a true class-organized society is one in which the hierarchy of 
prestige and status is divisible into groups each with its own social, economic, attitud- 
inal and cultural characteristics and each having differential degrees of power in com- 
munity decisions. Such groups would be socially separate and their members would 
readily indentify. We may say that a society approaches a class system if either (a) the 
groups are clearly identifiable, but do not differ with respect to all the characteristics 
noted; or (b) the groups do differ in these characteristics, but are not sharply sepa- 
rated. (1950:492) 


Like Goldschmidt, Talcott Parsons states (1951:172) that social ranking 
must be combined with classification into social groups for the resulting sys- 
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tem to be described as a class society or one in which social classes exist or are 
important. This definition has a clear-cut corollary: the two principles, ranking 
and classification, are independent. The presence of a social ranking principle, 
even in an exaggerated form, need not entail any classificatory principle. 
Among the Kwakiutl this is exactly the case. 


KWAKIUTL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AS SEEN BY BOAS 


In 1906 Boas wrote “Society on the North Pacific Coast was divided into 
four classes, chiefs, nobility, common people and slaves” (242). However, this 
statement did not apply specifically to Kwakiutl, and Boas did not permit 
any of it to stand as applying to them in his later generalizations. In “The 
Social Organization of the Kwakiutl” published in 1920 (1940:356-359), he 
begins with a clear statement to the effect that earlier conclusions required 
revision, and from that time on he described Kwakiutl society as classless: 


The Indians emphasize again and again the rule that the “house name” and the at- 
tached position and privileges can never go out of the line of primogeniture and may 
not be given away in marriage. The first born child must take them whether it is male 
or female. It is not clear, however, even from the genealogies at my disposal, what was 
done in former times if the parents did not hold enough seats and names to go around 
among their children, unless in these cases the children received names from the moth- 
er’s father. At present, and for about seventy years past, this condition has probably 
never arisen. The inference from the general point of view of the modern Indian is that 
the younger lines had names of inferior rank and formed the lower classes. 

It seems to me that the conditions among the Kwakiutl and the Nootka must have 
been quite similar insofar as a sharp line between the nobility and the common people 
did not exist. In one Kwakiutl tale, it is even stated that the youngest of five brothers 
“‘was not taken care of by his father and was like a slave or a dog”’ (1940: 360-361). 


As usual, Boas neither oversimplified nor spent any time or publication 
space in augmentation or in pointing out obvious inferences, but his view of 
Kwakiutl society is clear and completely in line with the full detail which he 
and George Hunt recorded in text—the most objective way possible. The ma- 
terial he cites for this and other statements about Kwakiutl social organiza- 
tion is primarily that of genealogies and family histories, as might be expected, 
since it has so direct a bearing on the subject. There seems to be no type of 
conclusion to draw from this material other than that which Boas has drawn. 
“Commoner” in Kwakiutl refers to a person who at the moment of speaking 
is either without a potlach position, chief’s position, or standing place—all 
these being interchangeable but ‘‘noble’’ terms—or applies to one who has 
low rank which is nevertheless a ‘“‘standing place” or position. The man re- 
ferred to at that moment might have passed on his position just the moment 
before, or he might just the next moment be a successor to a position. ‘‘Com- 
moners” in Kwakiutl society cannot be considered a class, for they have no 
continuous or special function; they have no identity, continuity, or homo- 
geneity as a group, and no distinguishing culture or subculture. Individuals 
can at will become commoners by retirement from potlatch positions, and they 
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customarily did so; individuals are raised from a common to a noble position 
at the will of others; individuals chose to consider ‘‘common”’ the lower posi- 
tions of noble social rank; brothers and sisters of the same parents were given 
positions greatly varying in social rank and the younger ones might receive a 
position so lowly as to be “common.” The following cases from the texts are 
illustrative of the type of material Boas cites. They support the conclusions 
made and are accessible to all students of Kwakiutl social organization. 


(1) A younger brother of “common” parents gives potlatches and has a potlatch 
name and position. Because of his cleverness at accumulating property (perhaps partly 
because he never married) he potlatches as frequently and impressively as the impor- 
tant chiefs of his tribe and they hate him because of this. He then passes on his position 
to a man who is not related to him in any way, but who had been friendly toward him 
and had not “hurt him with words.”’ He had no seat after that, although his friend had 
four seats (Boas 1925:97-—99). This case demonstrates that “commoner parents” were 
commoner only in the sense that they had only lowly noble positions to pass on to their 
children. It also demonstrates that a lowly potlach and social position could be used in 
such a way as to be a serious challenge to the greatest positions in the tribe. 

(II) A chief whose seat was “at the head of all the eagles,” i.e. the highest in his 
tribe, gave his position to the young man whom “he believed to be his own son.” At the 
public transfer of his position he tells his tribe, “You will give property to me in the last 
seat of my numaym.”... The account continues, “Now Awaxilag‘ilis gave all his 
privileges and his names to his prince L!aqwag’ila, after this, and Awaxalag‘ilis was 
now a common man [bEgwa’nEma!ala] or—as it is called by the Indians—Awaxilag’ilis 
was the speaker of the house of L!aqwagcila, for he was the new chief; for the chief posi- 
tion was put into Llaqwagcila by his father Awaxalag‘ilis” (Boas 1921:1350-52). This 
case demonstrates the relativity of noble and common positions along a scale of social 
greatness, and not according to class divisions. If the greatest chief in the tribe steps 
down from his head position but retains his position in the last seat of his mumaym, he is 
either a “commoner” solely by comparison with what he had been, or because the near- 
est he could get to membership in a class of commoners in Kwakiut!l was by holding one 
of the more lowly noble positions (Boas 1921: 1350-1352). 


It is upon case materials of this type that Boas bases his conclusions about 
Kwakiutl social organization and it is to such materials that he makes direct 
reference. There are, however, many Kwakiutl texts and data that do not bear 
so directly on social organization, and the question is whether this material 
consistently supports the same conclusions. These other data not only seem 
to confirm Boas but also seem to have been an important part of the back- 
ground from which he generalized, so consistent are the results. It is imprac- 
tical and unnecessary in this presentation to analyze all the types of Kwakiutl 
data available. There are many data on material culture, housing, village 
organization, ownership, ceremonial life and many other topics which are also 
rich in detail relating to social organization. For several reasons it is the data 
of the some 300 pages of texts of Kwakiutl recipes that I wish to use: they 
refer to the everyday life of the people as well as to large public gatherings and 
ceremonials, they have not been used or cited in any previous analyses, they 
could not have been collected or edited with any biased selectivity relating to 
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Kwakiutl social organization, and they have sufficient wealth of detail in con- 
text to be useful for the invariably difficult task of showing not only what is 
present but also of showing negative findings. 


KWAKIUTL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AS SEEN IN TEXTS 
OF KWAKIUTL RECIPES 

The Kwakiutl recipes are recipes for social occasions as well as for various 
dishes. A member of our culture might well expect recipes to contain detailed 
descriptions of the techniques of food preparation, but the Kwakiutl recipes 
do much more than this. They specify in minute detail the social procedures 
and personnel involved in the acquisition, preparation, serving, and social 
meaning of food. We learn, for example, how a husband and wife prepared the 
food and the house for guests, whom they invited for certain dishes, how they 
served the food. We even learn whether water was served before, with, or 
after the meal; or whether guests were provided with spoons or were given an 
old mat on which to spit fish bones (Boas 1921: 333-334). Because this material 
is in text, and because it covers such a range of social situations and contains 
such detailed description of social behavior, it is ideal for testing whether 
Kwakiutl social organization was along class lines. The minute detail on 
social behavior can either be sorted out according to class lines or it cannot. 
The Kwakiut! must have ranked high among the most social eaters of the 
world. Out of 155 recipes there are 120 instances in which a social situation for 
a meal is clearly specified. Only 24 describe the family meal of a couple and 
their children. The rest specify some number of guests ranging from a few 
friends, near relations, or housemates, to the whole tribe or many tribes of the 
people. There are some survivals of such practices among the people today, 
and the deep nostalgia of elderly informants for the hospitality in old time 
living is very impressive. My own fieldnotes’ also contain some information on 
how George Hunt worked on these recipes; how he consulted his wife on those 
details of food preparation that he as a man would be ignorant about; how he 
would occasionally have difficulty in recording how a certain thing was done 
and would take a walk, check with various people, and refresh his memory. 
It is true that in most cases the recipes seem to tell only what might have been 
done or expected and that they do not seem to be eyewitness accounts of the 
social gatherings themselves. It is probable, however, that this merely seems 
to be the case, for not a few of them are eyewitness accounts and George Hunt’s 
training in putting down case materials and the things he himself had seen 
and heard is clearly visible in his work as a whole. The recipes set forth social 
standards and procedures. In the unlikely possibility that they merely make 
up a Kwakiutl etiquette book of ideal standards and procedures, they could 

be expected even more to show “‘class”’ lines, if such exist. 
To facilitate presentation of the data, two tables have been prepared: The 
first contains the linguistic data on ‘‘common man”’ together with the 1921 
textual references in the recipes; Table 2 gives the kinds of hospitality detailed 
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in the Kwakiutl recipes, along with the number of cases of each kind of hos- 
pitality and the references in the text. 

If there were a class of commoners among the Kwakiutl, the linguistic 
materials on ‘‘Commoner”’ (Table 1) would be meaningless. Such terms as 
there are for ‘“commoner’’ are very infrequently used, whereas in a society 
structured on class lines it would seem highly probable that such usages would 
occur frequently in detailed circumstantial accounts of many instances of 
hospitality. 

One of the words for ‘“‘commoner’’ (bEkwa’xa; see Table 1) occurs once 
in the 1921 texts of recipes. Neither this term nor the other for which there is 
one reference {[ba’gwanEmax:sala] clearly describes a man without a standing 
place in a graded series of ranked positions. They merely seem to specify a 
man of relatively low status. One of the two most frequently used words for 


TABLE 1. TERMS FOR ‘‘MAN”’ AND “‘COMMON MAN” IN Boas’ 
KWAKIUTL PUBLICATIONS* 
begwanemt man (1921:1400) full grown man (1910:493) This term is of such 
Pl.be’- frequency that there is no point in giving text references. 
begwil common man (1921:1400), man of the house. -i! one of the men of 


Pl. be’begititid begilid lower rank belonging to the chief’s *ne*me’ma (1947:328). Text 
references: (1921:275, 541, 750, 762){ 


brgwa’nEmg!ala common man (1921:1400), a common man, -q!a(la) just, entirely, 
Pl. be’- emphatic (1947:364), ba’gwa’nE mem just an ordinary man, -Em 
real, really or just only, common. The latter is not generally accepted. 


(1947:302). Text references: (1921:332, 458, 776, 777) 


bekwa’xa man of lower rank. -axa, down (1947:321). Text reference: (1921:751) 
ba’gwanEmax’sala man of common rank, -ax’sala, away, without definite aim (19472321). 


Text reference: (1921:750) 

* Sources: Boas, 1910, 1921, 1947. 
+ In the 1921 Boas glossary the English ‘common people” is given the Kwakiutl bek" (1443). 
As can be seen from this same glossary, bek“is a stem for many words in which some qualification 
mankind,” “human being,” e.g., ba’k !um (1910: 
493), genuine man, Indian, békwatu (1910:489), character of a person, ba’guns (1910:509) man 
arriving unexpectedly, i.e. visitor, begwd’*tbido® (1910:493), ugly little man. See 1921:1400-1 
also. It is clear that bek” does not mean “common people” but that it is generic. Unless it is 
accepted as generic it makes no sense that, e.g., chiefs should constantly be referred to in a text 


or specification is added to the idea of ‘‘man, 


as bé’begwanEm: ‘‘Walk on, chief, [g:igima*y!a] to your seat that belongs to your position! 
Every man [bebregwanEeme| knows his seat, and they go right to it and sit down” (1921:771). 

t The 1921 text references given for these various words are as exhaustive as reasonable 
care and assignment of time can make them. The 300 plus pages were carefully read and an- 
notated; all references to “common man” and so on were checked in the Kwakiutl text. 
Since none of the cross-references in Boas’ 1921 glossary or his 1947 Kwaikiul! Grammar turned 
up any references that had been skipped over, a degree of thoroughness is indicated. The rarity 


man, 


of these words for commoner is, therefore, indicated also. 
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A. 
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TABLE 2. KINpDs oF HOSPITALITY DETAILED IN THE KWAKIUTL RECIPES 


Hosts 


Chief 

“A man,” “the owner of 
the food,” “the host” 
(In 8 cases a woman in- 
vites the guests; in many 
cases a woman prepares 
the food and then asks her 
husband to invite people; 
in a majority of cases the 
man and wife cooperate in 
the preparation and serv- 
ing of the food and in mak- 
ing the house ready) 


Reference, Boas 1921 
Guests of Ethnology of the 
Cases Kwakiutl 
Many Tribes 6 433,437,460, 754?, 762, 769 
Some special group (which 
would be likely to include 
persons of different rank 
or to cut across class lines 
if there were classes in 
Kwakiutl society) 
“Friends,” “whom they 18 310, 336, 337, 356, 357, 379, 
like to invite” 381, 397, 399, 405, 407, 
445, 448, 506, 556, 571, 
595, 600 
“Guests” 19 307, 313, 322, 324, 339, 347, 
359, 360, 412, 446, 478, 
480, 492, 524, 564, 569, 
572, 573, 575 
“Old men & women” 5 326?, 327, 331, 340, 342, 463 
Young men i. 32 
Sparrow Society 1 560 
Fellow hunters 1 447 
Self-invited guests 2 331,425 
Men who happen to be sit- 1 583 
ting in summer seat 
Strangers 1 400 
49 
Relatives (necessarily in- 
cluding persons of differ- 
ent rank) 
Numaym 10 400, 421, 472, 483, 490, 492, 
493, 592, 600, 611 
House fellows 1 389 
Near relations 1 583 
12 
The tribe, “his tribe” 14 319, 382, 423, 426, 489, 495, 
503, 512, 531, 535, 564, 570, 
596, 760 
Many people of different 
(Kwakiutl) tribes 2 512, 531?, 547?, 548?, 581 
16 
Chiefs 3 348, 368, 578 
Old chiefs 2 329, 457 
Those of high(est) rank 2 362, 363 
“Commoners” 
1 332 
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“commoner” [bEqwit] again refers to a man of lower rank in the chief’s 
house, lineage, or numaym. One of such a group might be the chief or highest 
in rank himself, for he might hold the last seat along with the first seat in his 
numaym, as was seen above. The term [bEqa’nEma!ala], for which there are 
four references, remains. It would, however, seem to have the same meaning 
as [bEqwil], for it happens to be the word used in the text of Case II. Thus 
the Kwakiutl meanings of these terms for ‘““commoner” strengthen an assump- 
tion of the absence of a class of commoners in Kwakiutl society, a conclusion 
further supported by the rarity with which they are used. 

There are 91 cases of various kinds of hospitality detailed in the Kwakiutl 
receipes.* In an overwhelming number of these cases (77), the hospitality situa- 
tion is one in which no class lines, distinctions, or behaviors exist. In these cases 
the host is ‘‘a man,” “‘the host,” or ‘‘the owner of the food.’’ Since there are a 
few cases in which it is stated that the host is a chief, it cannot be assumed 
that all hosts are chiefs, but since “‘a man” may give feasts to many tribes, 
as do the chiefs, and since the bulk of the entertaining is done by ‘‘a man” or 
“the owner of the food,’’ neither can it be assumed that ‘‘a man”’ is not a per- 
son of rank and perhaps a chief. The assumption that best fits the facts is 
that no particular kind or class of man is host, and that the host may be a 
person of high or low social rank. However, the most interesting thing about 
these hospitality situations is that the guests of the ‘‘man” in so many cases 
(49) consist of some special group which would be likely to include persons of 
different social rank, some group which would surely cut across any class 
lines if there were classes in Kwakiutl society: old people, the men who hap- 
pened at the time to be sitting out in the summer seat, strangers, ‘‘friends 
whom they like to invite.” It might be argued that since “friends” 
(*né*nEm6’kwe] means “‘like one person,” this would mean that persons would 
invite only those of their own ‘“‘class,” yet this is far-fetched. Everything sug- 
gests that the Kwakiutl meaning of ‘‘friend,” like ours or like ‘those whom 
they like to invite,” above all is sentimental and preferential of persons. 

In a dozen additional cases, the guests of “the man”’ are relatives who 
would necessarily be people of differing degrees of social rank. A numaym is a 
lineage group consisting of a series of ranked social positions, plus children and 
adults who do not have one of the ranked positions but who may receive one 
as a relative of someone who has one to pass on or who may have held one and 
retired from it. Cases in which a man entertains his numaym, his housefeilows, 
and his near relations, thus seem necessarily to be cases in which those lowly 
and high in social position are entertained together. Here again it is a question 
of social rank, not of social classes. 

In sixteen further cases, a man is host to his entire tribe or to all the dif- 
ferent (Kwakiutl) tribes, both very large categories that would include many 
gradations of social rank. He will invite and serve these guests in order of 
their rank, the highest always first, but he will omit no ‘‘class” of people nor 
will his procedures be sorted out according to ‘‘class” lines. 

There are eight cases altogether in which hospitality is discriminatory: only 
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the men highest in rank are invited to eat halibut skin and meat (Boas 
1921:362), only the men of high rank seem to be invited for blistered half- 
dried halibut (Boas 1921:363), only the old chiefs are invited to eat plucked 
cheeks of salmon (Boas 1921:329), ‘“‘only the old chiefs are invited to eat the 
insides of seals’ (Boas 1921:457), only chiefs are invited to eat a dish of 
mashed currants and salal-berries (Boas 1921:578) and in two further in- 
stances no invited guests except chiefs are mentioned (Boas 1921:348, 368). 
In the final case, ‘“‘the common people” [bEgwinEmgq!alaEm|] are invited to 
eat preserved salmon heads (Boas 1921:332). This not only represents a 
great paucity of cases of discriminatory hospitality for any society presumed 
to be a “class” society, but it also shows the difficulty—bordering on impossi- 
bility—of deciding where class lines could be drawn. How is it possible to dis- 
criminate on any class basis between ‘‘chiefs” and ‘‘old chiefs” and “‘those of 
high(est) rank’’? Where is the line to be drawn between those of high and those 
of low rank, since we know that [bEgwanEmq!ala] means those with relatively 
low rank, not rankless persons alone, and that it can include a person who once 
held the highest position is his numaym and tribe, including an “old chief’’? 
Why should there be no cases in which chiefs invite only chiefs, persons of 


high rank only those of high rank, ‘“‘commoners”’ invite ‘‘commoners,”’ if it 


is a class society? 

In only a few instances is it specified that the host is a chief. The chiefs 
are described as giving certain great feasts to the tribes, but in only one case is 
there any clear indication that only a great chief could give the feast. In the 
Crabapple Feast it is stated that a chief would have to pay the equivalent of 
$100 to $200 for the crabapples necessary, and that ‘tthe common people 
cannot afford to buy these” (Boas 1921:726). The word for commoner used in 
the text here is [bEgwil] ‘‘men of the chief’s house” or of the numaym. The 
point is that in the giving of this feast, as in the purchase of a copper, no man 
could carry the expenses alone; he had to have the cooperation and help of 
his numaym, “‘the men of his house.” The section on tribute to the chief is 
enlightening here: a man gives the chief five of the ten mountain goats he has 
killed, from ten to twenty of a hundred of his dried salmon, all his seals but 
one; a woman gives one of every five bundles of dried berry cakes (Boas 1921: 
1333-1338). It is stressed, however, that a chief would be a ‘bad chief”’ to try 
to force these payments, for instance, in a case where, of one hundred seals, the 
hunter only gave the chief half or sold his seals to another chief. The only 
method of enforcement mentioned is for the chief to kill the delinquent, and 
it is easy to see that this would not only make him a “bad chief” but also an 
unsuccessful one, by killing off one of the producers in his numaym and making 
others surly and apathetic as well as fearful. Good friendly relations were 
essential or the chief would receive less than his due or perhaps nothing at all. 
Considering both the rate of this taxation and the difficultites of collecting it, 
it can only be assumed that the greatest feasts were really given by the entire 
numaym. There is an especially interesting passage that is pertinent in this 


connection: 
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When a chief wishes to give a very great feast, when he gets angry (with another 
chief), he buys many boxes of crabapples with water and many bundles of dried salal- 
berry cakes and oil... . After the invitation . . . all the tribes go to bed early; for they 
do not know what the chief is planning, and they are afraid of the feast of salal-berry 
cakes and oil, because it makes one feel squeamish. Therefore all the chiefs and common 
people [bEgwil] are afraid of it; but there is no way of not going to the feast, because 
they would be laughed at by the numaym of the host (Boas 1921:768-770). 


The guests, including chiefs and the men of their houses, ‘‘commoners,”’ are 
afraid of being laughed at by the numaym of the host, a group that, it should 
be emphasized, would include men of lowly rank. This would again seem to 
equate this group with men of the chief’s house [bEgwil], which is as near as 
it is possible to get to a definition of ‘‘commoners” in Kwakiutl. Therefore the 


TABLE 3. KWAKIUTL SOCIAL DISCRIMINATIONS IN THE DIVISION OF SEA ANIMALS 


Status Whale Seal oe Porpoise 
Categories (465) (458) (750-51) (750) 
“Commoners” Long strips of Body Body 
[bEqwit or blubber 
bEgwanEmag!ala] 
People of low(est) Tail 
rank [bEkwaxa] 
Young chiefs Hind flippers 
“Next ones” (chiefs) Fore flippers Limbs 
Head chiefs Chest (blubber) Chest 
Chiefs Start cutting at Chest Dorsal fins and 
the head side fins 
People in order of | Continue cutting 
their rank away from the 
head toward 
the tail 


feasting triumphs and failures of chiefs and ‘‘commoners” are identified and 
shared, just as the cooperation of both is necessary for making the feast. 
Another and equally valid way of putting this is to say that it is impossible 
to see any “‘class” line between chiefs and “‘commoners,” even in connection 
with the greatest feasts of the people. The line is rather between the numayms, 
each with its members of varying rank. 

There are discriminatory practices in connection with the butchering of 
whale, porpoise, and seal, and with the serving of long and short cinquefoil 
roots. Table 3 sets out the details of the distribution of various parts of the 
sea animals to various people. In the case of cinquefoil roots, the long roots 
went to the chiefs and the short ones to the ‘common people” [bEgwil] 
(Boas 1921:544). This material is of interest because it so effectively drama- 
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tizes the presence and importance of social rank in the society and the absence 
of class divisions. In the case of cutting up the whale, it is clear that the host 
is the man, whatever his rank, who found the beached whale, that his daughter 
is given a special name for this occasion, and that the cutting of the whale is 
strictly according to social rank from the highest to the lowest ‘‘man’”’ 
[bEgwanEn] in the tribe. Table 3 shows that, in dividing seal, hair seal, and 
porpoise, there is no uniformity in the “kinds of people’’ who receive specified 
parts. Of particular interest is what is said about the hair seal and also about 
cinquefoil roots: 

The hair seal teaches the common people [bEgwil] their place; for chiefs receive the 
chest, and all the chiefs in rank receive the limbs. They only give pieces of the body of 
the seal to common people [bEgwil] of the tribes and they give the tail of the seal to 
people lowest in rank [bEkwaxa]. Therefore trouble often follows a seal-feast and a 
feast of short and long cinquefoil roots; for when a man who gives a seal feast with many 
seals hates another man, he gives him a piece of blubber from the body, although he 
may be of noble descent; and they do the same with the short cinquefoil roots (Boas 
1921:750-751). 


Here the “people lowest in rank” are lower than the ‘“‘commoners” and receive 
what is apparently the least desirable portion of all. It is also apparent that 
these discriminatory divisions are flaunted and manipulated for the purpose 
of giving calculated insults to rivals. There might also be a question about 
whether the difference between short and long cinquefoil roots was sufficiently 
obvious to prevent a chief who had been served long ones from thinking or 
pretending he had been insulted by having been served short ones. 

Though these data come closer than any others to showing the existence 
of ‘‘classes’”’ among the Kwakiutl, this is the case only on superficial examina- 
tion. When the linguistic evidence is closely examined, it is seen that there can 
be no line between ‘“‘commoners,” “‘young chiefs,” and ‘‘next ones”; that it is 
curious indeed that ‘‘commoners” should be higher than those “‘low(est)”’ in 
rank, and that it is most curious of all that along with the meaning of such 
discriminations in ‘‘teaching the common people their place” there is the addi- 
tional important meaning that such discriminations can be used by chiefs to 
give calculated insults to each other. All these difficulties, however, are ade- 
quately explained if Kwakiutl society is regarded as one in which gradations 
of social rank, not classes, are important. 

In a “class” society there can be some expectation of differences in eti- 
quette according to class lines. The Kwakiutl recipes are remarkable for the 
extensive information on etiquette they contain, along with all the other types 
of detail that have been discussed. The main principle of Kwakiutl etiquette is 
that the inviting, seating (Boas 1905:441), and serving (Boas 1905:434, 437, 
442, 443) of guests should be in order of their social rank. It is a rare hospitality 
situation when guests “sit down any way they like” (Boas 1905:575) and are 
presumably served in informal hit-or-miss fashion. In this connection it must 
be recalled that all the Kwakiutl tribes were ranked in order of social great- 
ness, as were all the numayms within a tribe and all the individual positions 
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within the numaym. A man’s rank was his “standing place” or his “seat” — 
that is, his seat at feasts (Boas 1897:328-340). Thus it was gradations of 
social rank that mattered and Kwakiutl etiquette was centered upon observ- 
ing these and not upon seating or serving people at feasts according to any 
“class divisions.” Indeed, it would have been impossible to have any ‘“‘‘class” 
principle operating at the same time as the “rank” principle that is so fre- 
quently described in the accounts of feasts. If the highest ranking numaym 
of a tribe sit in the place of honor in the middle rear of the house, all its mem- 
bers including its lowly ones share this place of honor (Boas 1905:415). But 
an organization along class lines would demand that all the head chiefs or 
“eagles” of the different numayms sit in one place, lesser chiefs in another, 
and so on. This was not the case. It was rank that determined etiquette. 

Another question is whether there were differences in manners or differences 
in the degree of strictness about observing the rules of etiquette between those 
who were high and those who were low in social rank. 

There was a common code of table manners which everyone, high or low, 
was expected to follow. There was a proper way to eat with a spoon and to 
drink from a water container. There were prohibitions against eating with both 
hands or even showing the left hand, which had to be kept under the blanket, 
and against drinking water with the meal, although it was always served both 
before and after the food (Boas 1905:427—428). The few instances in which 
there seem to be special codes for the low and high ranking seem to be covered 
by the general code, to merge into it, or to be explained by some external fact, 
so that the distinction between high and low is lost. 

On the face of it, the following case would seem to detail special manners 
for the nobility: ‘‘Noblemen, and particularly girls of noble descent, must not 
eat much. When eating they hardly open the mouth. They use pointed spoons 
from which they sip. They must not show their teeth when chewing” (Boas 
1905:427). 

However, except in several types of feasts which were eating contests 
between rival chiefs and their followers, food was always consumed moderately 
and even fastidiously. The point of the eating contests was of course to em- 
barrass the rival by making him feel and show the expected squeamishness. 
This is proof of the general Kwakiutl attitude of disapproval and distaste for 
gluttony. Still today, it is an insult to say that someone is greedy about food 
[mEs’us], like Raven. The parts of the Raven myth in which he displays his 
coarse voracity are received with embarrassed laughter of the sort that people 
of American-Canadian culture would reserve for Raven’s sexual exploits. 
Much of the above case concerns daintiness in eating, which was part of the 
general code. Adherence to these niceties was not according to any principle 
of rank alone, since girls of noble descent were supposed to be strictest of all 
in their manners. I am unable to comment from first hand observation about 
pointed spoons for the nobility as against some other type for ‘““commoners” 
in a way that would completely settle the matter. There are many rounded, 
ladle-like spoons for serving food, but all the spoons I have seen and have 
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known to be for individual use were what I would call pointed. I recall a mea! 
at which a soup of edible seaweed was eaten with hemlock spoons of the old 
type. Kwakiut! men and women of varying degrees of rank all sipped daintily 
from the pointed ends of the spoons. I therefore cannot see this case as dis- 
tinguishing the standards or the behaviors of those who were noble and high 
in rank from those who were low in rank. 

A somewhat similar case concerns the procedure followed by a wife when 
serving salmon to her husband: ‘This is the size [?] into which the salmon is 
broken when a chieftainess gives to eat to the chief. Into larger pieces breaks 
it the wife of a common man [bEqwanEmaxsala]|”’ (Boas 1921:750). It is 
difficult to see this as making a “class” point. What would prevent a woman 
who was not a chieftainess from acting like one and treating her husband as 
a chief; and what would prevent a chief from stating a preference for somewhat 
larger pieces of salmon? I have heard contemporary Kwakiutl men express 
familiar kinds of food preferences and prejudices, and such expressions may 
not be a matter of acculturation to Western ways. In any event, this case of 
differences in etiquette along class lines does not make much sense when it 
occurs in the privacy of a family meal rather than in one of the many and fre- 
quent occasions characterized by hospitality. 

The following case is instructive, and clearer than the two previous cases in 
showing that the nobility had no monopoly on the “best”? manners. This 
would seem to be an important matter in the definition of social classes and 
of the means necessary to maintain class distinctions. If the ‘‘best’’ manners 
are accessible to all people in the society, if they are neither so complex that 
they require intensive education to master nor so monopolized by a definite 
social group that the outsider has not the means of learning what they are, 
then a nonclass society is indicated: ‘“‘She only stops when the liquid of what 
she is cooking is really milky. This shows that the fat of the fish is we!] mixed 
with the liquid. That is the reason why the woman dips up the liquid of what 
she is cooking, so that the liquid and fat of the kelp-fish should not be milky 
when it is given by the host to his friends, then the guests at once whipser 
among themselves when they leave the house of their host, and they say about 
the woman that she is lazy, although she may be of chief’s blood and a chief's 
wife. However, the wives of those who are not of chief’s blood do not give up 
trying to get milky the liquid of the kelp-fish that they are cooking” (Boas 
1921: 395-396). 

The system of manners that emerges is ideally consistent with the picture 
of Kwakiutl society as one in which social rank was important but one in 
which everyone had some degree of social rank and could anticipate holding a 
position of fairly high rank sometime during his life. Everyone would seem 
to have been able to learn and to have practiced the best manners. There is 
nothing to suggest that great chiefs who retired from their high positions had 
to follow a code of manners appropriate to their more lowly stations, or that 
persons who came into high positions, as so many did, were unprepared in 
the appropriate etiquette. 
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A final case, which I believe exhausts Boas’ material relating to etiquette, 
confirms the points that have been made and should make it entirely clear 
that codes of manners, adherence to the codes, and reasons for keeping or 
breaking the codes, are not specific to any “class” divisions in Kwakiutl 
society: “It is considered improper to drink water during mealtime, therefore 
people who stand on their dignity, like middle-aged men and members of the 
nobility, do not eat certain foods that irritate the throat and induce spells of 
coughing. Thus roasted salmon-backs are eaten only by young men . . . (Only) 
young men eat it, for the young men do not care; and those who would have a 
man’s [bEgwanEm] mind would not do this in this manner when they get 
choked, they would have to drink water in the middle (of the meal) before 
they finish eating. They would at once promise a potlach. Therefore they would 
rather choke to death”’ (Boas 1905:427-428). 


CONCLUSIONS 

The 300 pages of Kwakiutl recipes contain a mass of detailed data on 
Kwakiut! society, much of which is relevant to the questions of whether there 
are classes or whether there is a class of commoners in Kwakiutl society. If 
there were a class of commoners it is inconceivable that neither detailed lin- 
guistic evidence, detailed descriptions of kinds of hospitality situations, nor 
details of social standards, behavior, and etiquette would reveal its existence. 
The material in the recipes, as the illustrations have shown, is minutely de- 
scriptive of social procedures as well as of steps in food preparation. It is con- 
cerned with homely, everyday matters in connection with the giving of feasts, 
as well as in the preparation of a family meal. It is concerned with hospitality 
in Kwakiutl society, and this is a matter to which social importance is given 
and with which social distinctions are connected. The evidence is relevant, 
detailed, and overwhelming. There are no classes, there is no class of com- 
moners in Kwakiutl society. Distinctions of social rank and ranking according 
to social greatness do characterize the society but, as Boas has stated, no 
class divisions can be seen to exist in this rank order. 

Boas’ conclusions on Kwakiutl social organization are soundly based on 
the data collected by him or under his direction. A perfect body of ethnographic 
data would test any ethnological hypothesis. Boas’ data are no more perfect 
in this sense than any existing ethnography, but they are fully adequate to 
test hypotheses relating to the presence or absence of class in Kwakiutl social 
structure. Boas’ conclusion that Kwakiutl society is classless and is based on 
rank is fully supported by both the data he used and cited directly, and by the 
extensive relevant data on social behavior that have been used in this study. 


NOTES 


' The idea of Kwakiutl society as classless originated with Boas but is not held by him alone. 
Philip Drucker in particular has described Kwakiutl and Nootka society in terms of rank alone 
and has even extended such description to Northwest Coast society as a whole in his recent pub- 
lication (Drucker 1939:55; 1955:118). 
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2 I am indebted to a Vassar College Faculty Fellowship for the opportunity to do fieldwork 
among the Kwakiutl in the fall and early winter of 1951. A grant-in-aid from the Social Science 
Research Council facilitated Kwakiutl fieldwork during the summer of 1955. 

3 Subtracted from the 120 cases of some kind of social eating are the 24 cases of family meals 
and some apparent duplications connected with the important feasts. 
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Drum and Whistle “Languages”: An Analysis 
of Speech Surrogates 


THEODORE STERN 
} University of Oregon 


HE conversion of human speech into equivalent sounds for transmission 
if in signalling systems has been the subject of research for well over half 
! a century. The wide variety of techniques by which the signals are produced 
include whistling, syllabic substitution, and a wealth of instrumental replica- 
tion as the most common. Detailed studies for a number of cultures, chiefly 
African, trace the relationship between linguistic structure and signal system. 
| My direct interest in the subject stems from a brief encounter with a whistle- 

“language” and a slit-gong xylophone of special repertoire among the Northern 
- | Chins of Burma. It leads here to the reassessment of earlier data, with a view 
to establishing common principles shared by such communication systems. 
Discussion takes the following order: A general classification is proposed, 
k. which serves to relate the principal entity of this paper, “abridgment,”’ to 
. other parameters of the speech-signal equation; discourse then turns to the 
“natural history” of abridging systems, their form and distribution; to the 
linguistic principles underlying abridgment; and lastly to the modifications 
introduced by style.? 


I 


° Signalling systems may be related in various ways to the oral messages 

they communicate. The classification that follows relates in ascending order 
" to the size of the linguistic unit (phoneme or syllable, morpheme or word, 
whole utterance) to which a signal refers. Higher classificatory levels thus 
subsume components of lower levels. Empty categories, for which no examples 
come to mind, have been avoided, with the result that a certain formal 
asymmetry appears. 


A. Phonemic points of reference: 


1. Phonemic representation: The transmitted message bears a relationship 
to selected sound features of the base (oral) utterance, preserving the order 
in which those speech elements occur. The relationship is further distinguished 
by: 

a. Encoding: There is no essential physical similarity between the sign and 
the sound feature it represents. Thus in Morse code, sequences of dot and dash 
are conventionally assigned to the letters of the alphabet. Indeed, despite the 
engaging theory propounded by Taffimai Metallumai,? the alphabet likewise 
belongs here. If I write the Sizang (Siyin) Chin statement, hoy*pai'tan’ “Come 
(s.) here!’’ I have encoded it. 

b. Abridgment: Each transmitted sign exhibits significant resemblance 
to a corresponding sound of the base message. Abridging systems employ 
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sounds as signs. The base (represented) sound may be a linear phoneme (e.g. 
a consonant, vowel, length, or tone) or a suprasegmental feature (perhaps in- 
tonation or stress). An abridging system, while preserving some phonic re- 
semblance to the base utterance, represents only part of its phonemic qualities, 
so that it is frequently simpler than an encoding system. If a Sizang boy sees 
his sweetheart walking along, he may whistle the tones of the message given 
above, thus: 3 1 3, which then symbolize the entire message. Since these are 
the same tones which he might whistle for na*ya'Jn* ‘‘Wait (s.) for me!’ the 
situational context must resolve the ambiguity. 

Encoding systems may not present all the significant features of the base 
message. Thus, the Morse code does not represent the intonational or stress 
features significant in English; and various Semitic scripts do not reproduce 
the vowels. However, the point is that, freed from the necessity of maintaining 
a physical similarity to the base utterance, they are potentially able to achieve 
the encoding precision of a phonetic transcription. 

While in the Peirce-Morris terminology, the relation between sign and 
phoneme (which is itself another sign) falls within the sphere of syntactics, 
the contrast between encoded unit and abridged unit partakes of the distinc- 


tion made between symbol and icon (Morris 1938:6-7, 24; also, Morris 1946). 


B. Lexical (and morphemic) points of reference: 


1. Lexical representation: Signs produced by encoding or abridgment, 
preserving the phonemic sequence and relationship within the base language, 
convey the sound structure of the word or segment thereof. 

In operation, an abridging system imparts a suggestion of the total pho- 
nemic flow of sound in normal speech, in much the same way that an indistinct 
utterance is ‘‘heard” in terms of its normal counterpart. Thus, were our Sizang 
youth to shout the oral counterpart of his message, most of its phonetic qual- 
ities would be dissipated across distance, the tonal registers being the most dis- 
tinctive residue. His whistled message, then, replicates these hardier features 
So close is the articulation between speech and abridged communication among 
the Tumba (Congo) that the drummer often hums the message he is sending 
(Clarke 1934:35). In Central and West Africa, where analogous systems are 
in daily use, they form a standard and almost casual auxiliary mode of com- 
munication, As Meinhof (Thilenius et al 1916:183) observes, among the Duala 
(Cameroons), even the dogs are trained to recognize their names when 
drummed. 

Several processes may be subsumed under this head. While some of them 
may affect higher levels of integration (in phrase-formation, for example), 
they are considered here as relating to a single lexical unit of the base message. 

a. Direct transmission: The lexical unit is represented directly by encoding 
or abridging component phonemes. Thus, in our Sizang example, the message 
is transmitted by whistling the tones appropriate to the component mor- 
phemes. 

b. Translation: Words in the base message are replaced by synonyms, or 
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the entire message is rendered into an alien language. Like encoding on the 
phonemic level, translation involves a replacement. Accordingly, even though 
an abridging system may be used, it might be applied to a substituted word 
instead of that in the original message, so that the wording of the base message 
would be altered. Among the Duala (Nekes 1912:73), drum signalling refers 
in part to certain obsolescent words, which are retained only in this medium. 
For the ordinary Duala, who never hears the words spoken, the corresponding 
signals must accordingly be arbitrary symbols. 

c. Contraction: Lexical units are abbreviated in transmission. An analogue 
to abridgment on the lexical level, contraction invo!ves the retention of the 
lexical entities of the spoken message in shortened form. The use of abbrevia- 
tions in writing, suggested to me by H. G. Barnett, is a contractive device. 

d. Enphrasing: The lexical unit is replaced by a phrase. Among many 
African tribes which employ phonemic abridgment, the relative simplicity of 
the signal system has the consequence that words which are distinct in normal 
speech become homophonous when converted into the corresponding signs, 
much as the two Sizang messages, distinct when spoken, become identical 
when whistled. Unlike the Sizang, who use the system only in their youth and 
regard it as a childish device unworthy of refinement, the tribes of Central 
and West Africa have developed a way to resolve ambiguities of this sort. 
For example, in Kele (Congo), songe “‘moon”’ and kako “fowl” are homophonous 
as drummed, each being represented by two high strokes. The Lokele replace 
the first by the phrase, “‘the moon looks down at the earth,”’ the second by 
“the fowl, the little one which says ‘kiokio’ ”’ (Carrington 1949: 33). The two 
phrases are easily distinguished, at the expense of expanding the transmitted 
text. Each retains a partial similarity to the word it replaces, which begins the 
phrase. Among the Yaunde (Cameroons), who resort to the same expedient, 
the subject word is sometimes initial in the phrase (Heepe 1920:52, No. 35), 
as in the examples just given; but it may equally well be medial (No. 41) or 
final (Nos. 38, 39). Occasionally the subject word does not appear at all in 
the drummed phrase which replaces it. Thus “elephant” is rendered (No. 36) 
by “the great awkward one.” 

2. Lexical ideograph: The sign represents a lexical unit. As against encod- 
ing and abridgment, the lexical ideograph has no reference to the phonemic 
structure of the base language but symbolizes directly the sememe (concept) 
it represents. 

Like the encoding process on the phonemic level, and like translation, con- 
traction, and enphrasing on the lexical plane, it embodies a substitution. 
There may be a similarity between the lexical referent and the ideographic 
sign, as when, in the gesture-system of the American Plains tribes, one may 
pass the fingers of the right hand down past the mouth to signify “eat,” but 
the gestures have a visual resemblance and are devoid of reference to the 
spoken word. Chinese ideographs, which represent morphemes which may or 
may not constitute words in themselves (i.e. they may be bound forms), seem 
to belong here. The fact that many of them include a “‘phonetic” component 
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renders their position somewhat intermediate, for this is an encoding device 
thai serves to group together morphemes that are (or were in the past 
homophonous; fan‘ “‘cooked rice, food”’ ( ) and ban’ “‘board”’ ( k ), while 
differing in ‘‘signific’’—here the left-hand graph—share the same ‘‘phonetic”’ 
on the right (see Karlgren 1949:12-13 for further discussion). However, 
where the Chinese have standardized certain graphs to represent sounds in 
the transliteration of foreign words, their system has become a genuinely en- 
coding one.’ 


C. Reference to the message-unit: 


A relatively high degree of freedom exists on the plane of the total message 
Lexical units represented by formations of phonemically encoded or abridged 
signs, or symbolized by lexical ideographs, may be arranged to reproduce 
directly the lexical sequence of the base utterance. Some morphemic com- 
ponents may be omitted, as they usually are when a telegram is sent. Abbrevia- 
tions of this sort are common in the gesture-language of the Plains. A deaf- 
mute Umatilla acquaintance, inviting me to take a sweat-bath with him, 
would convey this by four gestures: ‘‘you,” “I,” “enter lodge,” “‘throw water 
on self” (i.e. in the stream, after having sweated). 

Messages may sometimes be translated in the course of transmission. An 
instance is provided by the Ewe (Togo), who have adopted drum-signalling 
from their Ashanti neighbors, and with it have taken over a number of signal- 
messages based by abridgment upon spoken Tshi. The corresponding Ewe 
speech-forms are now associated as base utterances with these transmitted 
messages (Witte 1910:50). For the Ewe—who may under other circumstances 
drum signals based on Ewe (Westermann 1907:6)—no formal relationship can 
exist between the sound-structure or lexical formations of the base message 
and those of the corresponding drummed abridgment of the Tshi translation. 
It is not surprising that only set sentences are thus transmitted. In Zipf’s 
terminology, such messages become highly crystallized, specific in meaning, 
and do not enter into other combinations (Zipf 1935:153-155, 239ff.; Zipf 
1949), 

It occasionally happens that a base message must be extended by circumlo- 
cution. Sten Konow (Thilenius et al 1916:205) raised the question whether 
systems employing phonemic abridgment (specifically, the African drum- 
languages) could be deemed true languages, since they ordinarily lack freedom 
to form new combinations and thus new expressions. It is clear that the sys- 
tems familiar in the literature lack flexibility in this regard, and must resort 
to paraphrases, utilizing the morphemes conventionally represented in the 
restricted “‘vocabulary.’* While in theory an abridging system is indefinitely 
extensible and can potentially represent every morpheme in the base language, 
it has far less actual capacity in that direction than has an encoding system. 
For reasons already set forth, the latter has at its disposal a far larger panel of 
signs than the former, which must reduce the phonemes of the base language 
to those which can be replicated in the signal system. The outcome, for an 
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abridging system, can only be a heightened convergence and homophony, 
with a corresponding growth of communicatory “‘noise,’”’ or ambiguity, so that 
the system might be expected to lose effectiveness as the vocabulary increases. 
In order to be understood, the Duala may repeat each drum-figure as many as 
ten times, and may transmit a brief utterance in the form of a long message, 
expanded with poetic images and retaining little of the original phrasing (Betz 
1898:2). When a man signals his wife, “I feel hungry,” the message, which 
takes three syllables in speech, takes seventeen syllables when drummed 
(Nekes 1912:74). Of the Nkundo (Congo) Hulstaert observes (1935:664), 
“Thus, if one is sending a message that contains much that is special, and the 
message has to be correctly understood, one must instead send a man who can 
give the necessary information.” 

While a message can be expressed in terms of its lexical components, it 
can also be symbolized by a message ideograph. Just as a lexical ideograph dif- 
fers from encoding or abridging representation in referring only to the lexical 
unit and not its constituent phonemes, so the message ideograph relates only 
to the entire message and not to its lexical members. The message ideograph 
isan invariant sign which conveys a set intelligence, complete in itself. Whether 
that sign is a single element, as the woodsman’s bent twig which indicates the 
fork of the trail he has taken, or a configuration, as in military bugle calls, it is 
a highly crystallized unit. Its elements may indeed be phonemically repre- 
sentational, as when the Morse operator transmits SOS (---+ ------)asa 
signal of distress. Notwithstanding, the arbitrary assignment of message mean- 
ing to the encoded sequence, without reference to any lexical or morphemic 
quality it may have, marks it as an ideographic formation. 


II 


The nature of the base language must materially affect the characteristics 
of an abridging signal system. It has often been stated that only tonal lan- 
guages are susceptible to abridgment, and Birket-Smith goes so far as to assert: 

On this topic we have every reason for the assumption that this musical accent 
Betonung) was still more marked in the old languages, and with highest probability 
it has left behind traces in the development of the “drum-languages” with which di- 
verse tribes of Africa, Melanesia, and of the Amazon territory are capable of carrying 
on conversations out over miles of primeval forest (Birket-Smith 1946:424). 


As a matter of fact, our best-verified instances of abridging systems are 
indeed based upon languages which employ segmental phonemic tones. To 
consider only noninstrumental techniques, there come to mind such examples 
as the following: 
whistling: Mazateco (Cowan 1948); perhaps Zapoteco and Tlapaneco (Pike 1948: 36, n. 

46); Ibo (Carrington 1949:76); Venda (Kirby 1950:287); and Chin. 
humming: Chinese of Chekiang. 
syllabic substitution (Fernruf): Lokele (Carrington 1949:74-76); Duala and Yaunde 

(Nekes 1912). 
falsetto: Jabo (Herzog 1934:454). 
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On the other hand, there are instances of what seem to be abridging systems 
in which the base language does not possess segmental tones, although an 
intonation contrast may be present. Of these, the best attested is the whistling 
communication of the Canary Islanders, the signs of which refer to oral Spanish 
(Lajard 1891; Quedenfeldt 1887). Another instance may be the whistling 
system of the Mexican Kickapoo, recently described by Ritzenthaler and 
Peterson (1954) but unfortunately with no examples. 

Instrumental rendition of abridging systems may employ a wide range of 
musical devices, many of which are also utilized in encoding and ideographi: 
signalling. Some of the principal forms are: 
wind instruments: whistles and horns, described for Africa by Labouret (1923), Herzog 

(1934:454), and by Carrington (1949:76f.), and found also among the Chin; flutes, 

used by the Lhota Naga (Mills 1922:85f.); hollow-seed membranophones, used by 

Chinese boys of Fukien. A number of the so-called voice-disguisers (Balfour 1948 

may fit in here. 
stringed instruments: lute, used by the Olombo (Congo; Carrington 1949:77-80) ; 

musical bow (Herzog 1934:454), African ‘‘piano” (Armstrong 1955: 150). 
percussive instruments: membrane drums, iron gongs, slit-gongs, and xylophones are 

among the instruments most widely described. Since they enter so commonly into 

the discussion below, no reference will be made at this point to individual citations 

Improvisation frequently employs such utilitarian objects as troughs (Haka Chin; 

Newland 1897:571) or canoes (Fiji: Hutton, in Mills 1926:76, n. 1; perhaps Choco, 

of Colombia; Nordenskiédld 1930:45f.). Carrington (1953:31) describes an oval pad 

dle-shaft employed in the Congo as a two-toned instrument. Indeed, the buttress 
roots of trees may be used, as among the Kwoma (Whiting, personal communica- 
tion) and in Indonesia, concerning which there developed a lively footnote literature 
on “drumless drum-language”’ (Heine-Geldern 1933; Steinmann 1938b; Nigge- 
meyer 1938-40). 


If the list given above is far from exhaustive, it should at least be adequate 
to underscore the fact that abridging systems are by no means restricted to 
percussive instruments. There are many instances in which the class of sig- 
nalling involved—be it abridging, encoding, or ideographic—is uncertain. The 
South American data, as summarized by Bennett (in Steward 1949:612), 
simply confirms Labouret’s statement (1923:132) that ‘*...up to now no 
one has succeeded in discovering the secret of the different codes.’”’ Krickeberg’s 
opinion that they constitute signalling which ‘has in part grown into a regular 
drum language” (in Buschan 1922: vol. 1, p. 268) goes beyond the data, if his 
use of terms corresponds to that of the general symposium of 1916 (Thilenius 
et al). In most instances we lack the base messages which the signals transmit, 
so that the relationship between them cannot be ascertained. Thus, to draw 
upon two of the most circumstantial among a number of examples cited in the 
Handbook of South American Indians (Steward 1948a:262, 293, 530, 555, 
587, 590, 625, 647, 679, 701, 746, 758f., 878; 1948b:227, 409, 490), we may cite 
the Tucundyapa (or Mangeroma) of the Jurud-Puris drainage and the Wito- 
toan tribes on the Putomayo. Of the former, Lange (1912:357-361) reports 
that messages are broadcast upon two pairs of gongs suspended from cross- 
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bars erected in a canoe, the operator striking them with two beaters. The 
interval between successive notes of the four-note system approximates a 
step upon our diatonic scale. The notes are first struck in ascending order to 
draw attention, and the message follows. In the single example given, nineteen 
equispaced strokes are followed by four rapid concluding strokes. No base mes- 
sage text is given, so that further comment is precluded. 

Of the Witoto, Farabee states (1922:147f.) that the slit-gong ‘“‘ . . . is used 
entirely as a means of communication. ... The two sides are of different 
thickness, thus they produce two tones differing in pitch. For sending messages 
two drums are used, and four tones are furnished, differing in pitch and quality. 
The operator stands between the two logs and beats them with his rubber- 
tipped stick. . . . His code is based upon these four different tones, the time 
between his strokes, and the number of blows.” Whiffen, speaking of the 
Witotoan-speaking Boro and Okaina, insists (1915:215) that they “can carry 
on conversations upon almost any subject within their ken. Other tribes are 
only able to distinguish between a warning of danger and an invitation to a 
dance. [A local white resident] said there was no code, but that the signaller 
tried to represent the sound of the words with the drum and Indians invariably 
told me that they made the words with the drum. However, with a language 
dependent on inflection [i.e. non-tonal], as theirs unquestionably is, there 
must be a code of some description.” 

If these systems are not proven as involving abridgment—and judgment 
must be suspended until better data are available—there is at least equal 
ambiguity for the Western Pacific. In Melanesia and New Guinea (e.g. 
Eberlein 1910), messages are usually conveyed upon a single mono-tone gong. 
Even when a gong has two tones, as in New Britain (Hambruch in Thilenius 
et al 1916:203), only one is used. The Malekula (New Hebrides; Deacon 
1934:498-506), while they may play three gongs in sending messages, strike 
them simultaneously. The Kwoma (Whiting and Reed 1938:190; Whiting, 
personal communication) play gongs in sets of three, contrasting in tone, to 
accompany singing and dancing, but use a single gong to send messages; and 
the buttress root of a tree may be substituted. As Whiting writes (personal 
communication), ‘In messages only the right hand was used. I could never 
work out the basic principle of the messages, but it seemed to be based pri- 
marily on length between beats. Possibly intensity was also a factor, but not 
tone, since messages were sent on one gong only. . . . Kwoma is no/ a tonal lan- 
guage. I am fairly sure that all the gongs were single-tone, variations being in 
rhythm and intensity. I am quite sure [the system] was not based on their 
language, but rather was a distinct symbolic system.’”’ On the other hand, 
Graf (1950:865) observes that the Manumbo (New Guinea) recordings do 
show range in timbre (Klangfarbe), although they evince no tone-differentia- 
tion. The personal call-signal played on the gong, he adds, has a characteristic 
rhythmic motif keyed to the linked speech or song. Message-signals are like- 
wise differentiated by stroke number and accent (ibid: 866). Graf thus raises 
the possibility that Manumbo signalling may be an abridging system. 
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The same likelihood is advanced by Steinmann in speaking of the uses of 
the slit-gong in Indonesia today, when he refers (1938a: 241) to the occurrence 
of ‘‘a drum code, varying locally, if also very simple.” Aside from this, he 
observes, there is only a hint of a former drum-language in drum-signals which 
may perhaps be interpreted as its remnants. Certainly, the alarm signals of 
the Javanese village police (Meijer 1935:292) afford little support for belief 
in the former existence of an abridging system. 

A better case, however, might be made out for the three-gong system of the 
Mentawei Islands, off the south coast of Sumatra. Indeed, Loeb remarks 
(1935:171) that “Wirz writes that there is an actual language for these drums, 
as in West Africa.” The probability that an abridging system is involved de- 
creases when one considers the description and examples given by Wirz (1929 
30:345-346). Several messages are given—unfortunately only in translation 
—with the corresponding signals. Although the signals exhibit much of the 
freedom of sequence which one might expect were speech intonation or vowel 
timbre, for example, being replicated, there are striking discrepancies. Several 
messages can be paired: “Old man died” and “Old woman died”; “Male 
monkey shot”’ and ‘‘Female monkey shot” and so forth. When messages which 
differ only by the sex of the individual are compared, they do not match the 
corresponding signals in length or general tone pattern. Without the base mes- 
sages in native speech, the matter cannot be finally resolved. Nonetheless, 
the present evidence does not point to an abridging system. Several signals, 
mere sequences of monotone strokes, are clearly message ideographs. 

The labelling of a system as encoding, abridging, or ideographic must ac- 
cordingly be approached with circumspection, and it should rest upon an ade- 
quate knowledge of the base language. A good example of the caution that 
must be employed is the drum-signalling of the Duala of the Southern Cam- 
eroons, perhaps the most frequently studied of all instrumental systems. Betz 
(1898:3), who made the first systematic study, noted that while many words 
or sentences correspond with their spoken counterparts in tone height, stress, 
and tempo, they are outnumbered by those for which this correspondence 
does not hold true; this led Sembritski (Nekes 1917:73) to term it in essence an 
encoding system. Meinhof (in Thilenius et al 1916:183), on the basis of his 
own experience with the Duala, also denied a direct correspondence between 
the physical features of the signal and those of the spoken word. Nekes, on 
the other hand (1912:73) was in essential agreement with Betz, but pointed 
out that his residual class included rare expressions which had disappeared 
from colloquial use. He added (1912:73f.) that most drum signals are forma! 
paraphrases, often poetic, of brief oral utterances. Moreover, “it can happen 
that the younger generation may lose sight of the immediate significance of 
the long signal and think of it as an arbitrary sign inherited from their fathers.”’ 
The most recent corroboration by Schneider (1952) is noted below. 

It is instructive that the signal-message relationship may differ for various 
segments of the Duala, for it underscores the fact that different relationships 
may coexist within the signal-system. A Duala message (Nekes 1912:83) con 
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ventionally opens and closes with a few strokes on the end surface of the drum; 
between these ideographic markers the name of the person addressed, that of 
the sender, and the message itself are cast in abridging terms. 

Not infrequently, two forms of abridging communication are found within 
the same culture, and persons freely pass from one medium to the other. Both 
the Duala and Yaunde transpose at will from drumming to the syllabic 
Fernruf (Nekes 1912:80); and one of Heinitz’ Ewe informants could make a 
similar conversion to a whistling system both for his own language and for 
Tshi (Heinitz 1916:85). Labouret notes the use of whistles in abridging systems 
among some tribes which lack drum-communication, as in West Africa 
(Marka, Ulé, Daguri, Birifor, and Lobi) and Cameroon (Bafia and Bapé). He 
believes (1923: 153-154) that whistle-signalling may also have preceded drum- 
signalling among the Gurunsi and Bobo, where the two are now found together, 
and that the rapidity with which the drum system spread was in part due to 
the ease with which it could be adapted to the pre-existing whistle-analogue. 


Ill 


In the very act of abridgment, many signalling systems transform the 
sound correspondences which they retain. It is difficult to agree with Eboué 
(1935:359), even for some of the examples he gives (Mossi, Gurunsi, Bobo, 
and others), that there is ‘‘an absolute identity of drum and whistle languages 
on one hand, and the spoken language on the other.’’* The differences may be 
least when noninstrumental systems are involved. Thus, Cowan says (1948: 
234) of Mazateco (Mexico) whistling that it “follows the same tonal system 
[as the spoken language] with regard both to registers and to lexically, morpho- 
logically, and syntactically significant glides.’ 

If the whistling communication of the islands of Gomera and Hierro in 
the Canaries resorts to a different equivalence, it is because segmental tones 
form no part of the base language, Spanish; tonality is chiefly present in a 
modulation extending over the entire utterance. This fact escaped Queden- 
feldt, who laboriously recorded in absolute notation the tones he heard, assign- 
ing high tones to ‘‘bright”’ vowels, e, i, and y, while a, 0, and are said to be 
pitched correspondingly lower (1887:733). A glance at his examples shows 
them to be inconsistent with this explanation, and leads to the conclusion 
that they manifest normal sentence intonation. Nor are the grace notes, said 
to precede the “‘vowel” tone to denote the presence of certain (voiced?) con- 
sonants in syllable-initie! position, consistently present where the author would 
lead us to expect them (1887:739). Rather, one ends by agreeing with Lajard 
(1891:477) that “the so-called language is whistled Spanish.” Lajard, who 
asserts that he learned to signal in this manner, describes the way in which 
the basic sound is produced: one or more fingers are inserted into the mouth, 
or the grooved tongue is extended to approach the edge of the upper incisors. 
Whichever method is used, the sound seems to be medially produced, where- 
upon one articulates as in speech (1891:477). The muscles ‘modify sufficiently 
the general note to be sensible to the hearing. The ear of the Gomerian seizes 
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in passage those fleeting touches which lose themselves in the fundamental 
note of the whistle and . . . habit distinguishes the word.’’® 

Even when no instrumentation is employed, however, abbreviatory sig- 
nalling may involve some modification. In Sizang Chin speech, the interval 
between low and high register tones is approximately a musical tone and a half, 
although the rising contour tone extends the upper range by approximately a 
quarter of a musical tone, while the falling glide adds an equal increment at 
the lower end of the scale. Sentence intonation further extends the range 
(Stern, n.d.). The range of the whistled message is absolutely greater, amount- 
ing to a musical two-tone interval between low and high registers. The ex- 
panded scale, retaining relative tonal correspondences, is still more prominent 
in examples recorded for the closely related Kamhau Chin. It is also present 
in the Kamhau gong-system, in which the three gongs have a fairly uniform 
musical two-tone interval (i.e. relatively, do#, mi#, sol). It is probably a similar 
relationship which leads Herzog to remark of the Jabo of Liberia (1934: 456f.) 
that ‘‘The four-tone signal-melodies of the horn are not the reflections of 
speech-melody, but its abstractions.” 

When it is necessary to span greater distances, even a noninstrumental 
system may sacrifice flexibility to volume. On such occasions, the bilabial 
whistle of the Mazateco (Cowan 1948:284, 285) becomes more deliberate, al- 
most syllable-timed, while intensity of delivery is accompanied by greater 
spread between tonal registers. Under similar circumstances, the Sizang youth 
may thrust two fingers into his mouth, producing greater constriction of the 
air stream and thus greater audibility of the whistle. At the same time, he loses 
in flexibility, and the messages he can transmit in this way are accordingly 
restricted. An almost identical technique has been described for the Canaries 
(Lajard 1891:475). 

Instrumentation may in turn lead to the further conventionalization of an 
abridging system. Jabo drumming (Herzog 1945: 226) reduces the four register 
tones of speech to three or even two tones. The Ewe (Witte 1910:50) may 
render the middle tone of the three-tone Tshi system by the low tone in unac- 
cented syllables and to this extent are reduced to a two-tone svstem. On occa- 
sion, however (Westermann 1907:7), the middle tone is retained; one operator 
plays two drums, transmitting high and low tones, while a second man renders 
the middle tone on a separate instrument. When the mid-tone occurs within a 
sentence, the Yaunde (Nekes 1912:77) convert it to the high tone. The Efik 
of Nigeria (Simmons 1955:117) are able to reduce a system of four register 
tones and two glides (falling and rising) to a two-tone system rendered on iron 
gongs. For the register tones, the low gong plays only the low tone, while the 
other three are rendered upon the high gong. Conventionalizations of this 
type, which may rest upon tone-sandhi (the modification of tones when occur- 
ring in certain sequences in speech) may facilitate reduction to a simplified 


instrumentation. 
The use of instruments in which progression must be by steps rather than 
continuous—such devices as flutes and most percussive instruments—may 
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lead to further accommodations when tonal glides must be represented. This 
problem posed itself when the Kamhau Chin three-gong xylophone was dem- 
onstrated to me. My original impression, that rising contours were abridged 
by simultaneously striking low and high gongs, was shown on subsequent anal- 
ysis to be incorrect. In spoken Kamhau, tone-sandhi often modifies the glides 
so that, according to context, a rising contour becomes a high, a falling con- 
tour either a low or high register tone, while the normal register tone occupies 
an intermediate position. The gong renditions usually seem to represent the 
tones as they occur in sandhi-modified speech. The major exceptions will be 
discussed below. 

Confronted with the same problem, other peoples have sometimes devised 
alternative solutions. The Luba of the Belgian Congo (Burssens 1938: 504) 
try to avoid drumming words containing glides; but when they must, they 
reduce them to one of the two register tones. ““The melody of the word ‘eyes’ 
is properly mé-.s9(<mdé+is5)....One doesn’t beat the tone of the prefix 
mé—and ... in the drum language confines oneself to the tone of the radical 
-i- (mé-s5).”’ The Yaunde, on the other hand (Nekes 1912:76, 82), replicate a 
glide in the manner I had originally hypothesized for the Kamhau Chin; that 
is, by means of two rapid successive strokes representing the termini of the 
glide. Thus, indicating hands by superscripts'* and tones by high(/) and low 
(\), we may represent dkd by \' \'/'. The Efik (Simmons 1955:117) may op- 
tionally represent glides by the gong appropriate to the end of the glide, so 
that a falling tone is reproduced by the low gong, the rising tone by the high. 
Alternatively, a sequence of high-low or low-high may be struck, as among the 
Yaunde. 

The representation of sentence intonation is related to that of segmental 
tone. The former appears in Sizang Chin (Stern, n.d.) in the modification of 
certain segmental tones immediately preceding comma pause or final juncture. 
The examples from spoken Kamhau also appear to conform to this rule. It is 
here, however, that the greatest tonal contrast between base message and 
xylophone equivalent occurs: where the former ends on a low tone, the latter 
has a high one, reminiscent of the tone of a suspended utterance. It is also ac- 
companied by a rhetorical length which frequently attends a suspensive tone in 
speech. Accordingly, it may be suspected that an intersecting melodic style 
has transformed the simple abridgment of the spoken passage. 

Another feature which may pose difficulties for percussive instrumentation 
is quantity, or length, frequently phonemic in the base languages involved. 
When an ideophone like the slit-gong is struck, the resultant sound has a 
sharp peak of sonancy, often with rapid fall-off. A sequence played upon a 
wooden gong may be markedly stacatto in quality. Consequently, if vowel- 
length is to be represented at all, it must somehow be conventionalized. The 
Kamhau player contrasts heavy and lighter strokes, the former being charac- 
terized by “grace notes”’ which trail off behind it. The drummer controls these 
strokes effectively, as is evident when sequent versions of the same passage 
are compared at half-speed on the tape. However, the Kamhau strokes within 
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syntactic units do not fall consistently upon syllables distinguished by pho- 
nemic two-mora length, and it may accordingly be doubted that quantity is 
preserved in the abridging system. For the Zanniat, a Central Chin group, the 
evidence is otherwise; in the drumming recorded,® a two-stroke measure falls 
regularly upon vowels phonemically characterized by a two-mora quantity. 

Similar solutions are imposed by the drums and slit-gongs of Africa. The 
Yaunde (Nekes 1912:76) reproduce a long syllable as they do two successive 
short ones, by two strokes; the renditions are distinguished by tempo.'® The 
same device seems to be employed by the Nkundo (Hulstaert 1935:656). While 
the Luba also recognize quantity in their abridgment, Burssens (1938: 504) is 
ambiguous in detailing how they achieve it. Witte (1910:50) says of the Tshi 
signals of the Ewe that the interval between strokes reflects the length as- 
signed to the first one: followed at some length, the initial stroke is long; fol- 
lowed closely, it is short. He adds that a syllable with initial consonant cluster, 
as sro “woman,” has a characteristic double beat. Of the Jabo system, Herzog 
states (1945:225), ‘“... the essential organization of this system, around the 
mora, remains intact.” Each unit of quantity is usually represented by a single 
stroke, double morae being rendered either by two beats or by a single long one. 

The manner in which various forms of juncture are represented has been 
little discussed. Sizang speech distinguishes in terms of increasing interval be- 
tween word juncture, comma pause, and utterance-final juncture, the latter 
two being further marked by intonational features already noted (Stern n.d.). 
In the whistling system of the Kamhau and that of the Sizang, word juncture 
may be preserved. The xylophone renditions, which are somewhat longer, 
approximate the speed of normal speech, which for Sizang (Stern, n.d.) can 
be crudely expressed as about 170 syllables per ‘ninute. At this rate, word 
junctures become less prominent in speech, andin 1e xylophone passages tend 
to disappear altogether. Comma pause and utterance-final juncture are re- 
tained by the suspensive tone and heavy strokes, which only in these positions 
attain as many as three following “grace notes.” 

A simpler system is found among the Jabo, of whose drum-signalling Herzog 
(1945:225) observes, ‘‘Pauses are used at places where syntactic or expressive 
pauses are apt to occur in speech.” That the rate of discourse may be main- 
tained in Tumba drumming is suggested by the observation, already cited 
(Clarke 1934:35), that the drummer hums the message he is sending. 

In contrast to quantity, stress is relatively easy to reproduce by either 
instrumental or noninstrumental means. The xylophone system recorded at 
the Kamhau village of Tonzang may render major stress by a stroke on the 
low gong, either as it occurs in the natural course of the melody or when played 
concurrently with the high gong. The beat ordinarily falls upon a unit the 
base counterpart of which receives stress in normal] discourse. This method of 
recording stress is not always employed: occasionally, it appears, the appro- 
priate gong simply receives an accented stroke. Since accented syllables are 
often phonemically long, the confusion between similar methods of abridging 
quantity and stress is less than might be expected. Nonetheless, the contrastive 
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distinctiveness of each method of representation is diminished by that much. 
The Zanniat Chin, it might be added, may play either with single strokes or 
with two-gong chords throughout. In the latter instance, the low gong is 
struck concurrently with the mid and high gong when they come into play, 
and is struck alone when a low tone is requisite. Moreover, a four-gong instru- 
mentation may be employed for some melodies, the lowest gong chording with 
each of other three. Again, it is only the lowest gong that is then played alone. 
Melodic accent is imparted by an emphatic stress delivered upon the lowest 
gong. Frequently, though not always, it falls upon a unit corresponding to a 
syllable stressed in speech. 

The African systems of instrumental abridgment often resort to stress con- 
trasts, although tonality seems paramount. For Lokele drumming, Carrington 
(1949:33, n. 1) says flatly, “Stress is... important in the drumming out of 
the message. . . . But tone is more important than stress and is the real basis of 
the drum language broadcast.” Hulstaert (1935:664) observes of Nkundo 
drumming that tonality is of primary importance, with rhythm entering in 
especially to distinguish otherwise homophonous signals. 

The Chin xylophone systems proceed to this point, but some African sys- 
tems go further. Heinitz (in Thilenius et al 1916:184-196) recognized four 
basic elements in African drum systems, namely, intensity, duration (rhythm 
and metre), tone height, and timbre. The manner in which they enter into a 
single system may best be illustrated by quoting Schneider’s recent descrip- 
tion (1952:237f.) of the performance of the skilled Duala drummer, perform- 
ing either upon a slit-gong with tongues of contrasting tone, or upon two 
membrane-headed drums. 

That the African drum-language consists in the recapitulation of the melody of 
tona! languages many investigators have already known, and it is the special service of 
W. Heinitz to have established that the comprehension of these languages . . . is only 
possible when the dynamic profile, i.e. the motor element of the sentence, comes into 
expression in the drum rhythm. But it appears that a not unimportant point has been 
overlooked up to now, namely the changing quality of the tone upon striking the drum. 
The transmission of speech rhythm and tonal height does not in itself suffice if one 
wishes to render more than the most commonplace and familiar messages. In order to 
attain a clear comprehension, the vowels must also be taken into consideration. In 
point of fact, it was striking to the writer that a rhythm played by the same drummer, 
which was produced for a group of listeners first on a recording and then by the drum- 
mer himself, was understood from the record only very poorly or not at all, while upon 
directly hearing the drum itself, it was immediately clear to all listeners. It was estab- 
lished by this that the record, to be sure, reproduces very well the differences in height, 
but only in inadequate fashion expresses the changing quality of the timbre, without 
which a somewhat complicated text is not fully to be understood. 

The manner in which the Duala achieve such contrasts is clearly set forth. 

My principal informant played the drum [i.e. the slit-gong] so that he played the 
vowels, i and e, almost on the tip of the wooden tongue, the a on the border, and the 
vowels, o and u, toward the outer side. . . . The two tongues stand approximately at an 
interval of a musical third. On the two membrane-dmims, which likewise were tuned to 
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an interval of about a musical third, the Duala played e and i on the edge, the a midway 
out towards the middle of the drumhead, the o and uw sounds in the middle. In this 
manner, he achieved within the two pitches given, three shadings of timbre, which he 
produced for the membrane-drum through use of wrist (e, 7), heel of hand (a), and finger. 
As a special art, he indicated beyond this the technique of distinguishing within these 
different qualities of timbre also the hard and soft initial consonants of each syllable 
through a stroke, now more vertical, now flatter. This is, however, a procedure which 
is only to be accomplished with the hand. . . . This differentiation of hard and soft con- 
sonants is esteemed as a special but not essential degree of virtuosity. On the other hand 
the characterization of the vowels by means of different qualities of timbre is indis- 
pensable for difficult texts, since drumming without consideration of shades of timbre 
easily leads to misunderstandings (Schneider 1952:238). 


In a description of the Ashanti (Gold Coast) drum system, which employs 
two membrane drums, Rattray (1923:248, 252) alludes to a small iron jingle 
resting upon the head of the low-toned ‘‘male” drum, without which, his in- 
formants stated, “the drums will not ‘speak well’.”’ “I believe,’ he adds, 
“that this discordant and harsher note very roughly approximates to con- 
sonantal sounds, which the drum seeks to reproduce as being essential to 
speech.” If this is so, there is no corresponding way for the initial consonant of 
a high-toned syllable to be reproduced, unless by sympathetic vibration acting 
from the ‘‘female”’ drumhead upon the jingle. 

In abridging speech to produce what Heinitz (1943:82) has aptly termed a 
linguistic surrogate, such systems may at times establish contrasts which the 
linguist does not recognize as significant in the base language. This is exempli- 
fied by the units used by Heinitz in a recent paper (1943:71, 81, 89-95). In 
one example, aside from tone height, he analyzes from a drummed passage: 
combinations of length (two degrees), musical divisions to convey rhythm, a 
principal (suprasegmental?) accent, and six degrees of intensity (Stirkgrade). 
Taken together, these reproduce the ‘“‘dynamic profile,” i.e. ‘the manifold 
peaking of syllabic form” of the spoken text. As an illustration, he describes 
the stages through which he passed before an informant would approve his 
final “‘homogeneous’”’ rendition of a drummed message. Since in his examples 
conventional musical notation is used, only distinctions of tone height, length, 
and rhythm are evident. The fact that a Kisi informant pronounced drummed 
names as correct, regardless of the tone-height by which Heinitz reproduced 
them, leads him to suggest that the rhythm of speech may be the clue to com- 
prehension. And he concludes, “‘If drum speech is only so to speak a rhythmic 
extract from spoken speech without using the component of the sound [i.e. the 
segmental phoneme], why shouldn’t it fundamentally be able in general to 
dispense with tone height too?”’ With this remark, he comes close to Graf’s 
suggestion for Manumbo. 


IV 
It remains to describe the manner in which some abridging systems are 
stylistically modified. The Kamhau lover, whistling a message to his sweet- 
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heart, may impart affect by a gentle sound production, slower rate of delivery, 
and increased tonal interval. The effect is similar to that of the corresponding 
oral message, which is itself distinguished by a lenis rendition throughout, a 
lengthening of vowels and sonant consonants, and a gentler articulation of 
stops. Clearly, this is a stylistic feature present in both base message and its 
abridgment. 

The tendency to treat a signal system like a musical passage appears more 
clearly in Gomeran whistled messages, as recorded by Quedenfeldt (1887:739). 
Here interrogative messages fall into pulses of two-note slurs that may trans- 
gress grammatical units, as in Tu vas/ a mi- / sa hoy? and ;Tu has/ co-mi- / 
do? This treatment does not seem to extend to narrative and imperative state- 
ments, which appear to be characterized by a glissando covering the entire 
utterance. 

Where instrumentation is concerned, the rhythmic bodily movements of 
playing are likely to lead to stylistic elaboration of the essential message, and 
this is particularly the case when similar playing is employed for purely musi- 
cal ends. (For a summary statement, see, e.g. Heinitz 1943:81). The stylistic 
features are sometimes interspersed between segments of the message itself, 
as when Tumba drummers (Clarke 1934:37) add extra beats between phrases 
in order to maintain the proper rhythm. Other systems may weave a musical 
accompaniment about the message. Schneider (1952: 236) describes the drum- 
ming of the Sangvi, an African tribe whose language is not tonal. He insists 
that their drum rhythm is not a replication of the ordinary rhythm of speech; 
rather, it corresponds to a secret syllabic speech, which at times is clarified 
only through gestures. In playing, a large drum reproduces the syllables in 
abridgment, while a small drum merely weaves embellishments about its sig- 
nal, without imparting any further significance. Carrington (1953:33) makes 
a similar observation for “‘ritual’’ broadcasting in the Stanleyville area 
(Congo), in which the message is carried on the higher pitched of two gongs, 
the second providing punctuation by repetition of a conventional phrase. 

For the Chin gong-xylophone, a musical imperative dominates technique. 
This is understandable, for the passages rendered on the gongs are not mes- 
sages per se, but set pieces. One form, the scurrilous chant, adheres closely to 
the intonation of normal speech, and the names of individuals may be inserted 
at the proper places to give point to the performance. The second, the da-k- 
song, follows a melody originally played upon a set of three matched metal 
gongs, from which it takes its name." The da-k-song, as played by either type 
of instrument, is a substitute, rather than an accompaniment, for the human 
voice.” 

When, as in the da-k-song, a melodic system intersects that of speech, the 
relationship becomes like that between the lyrics of a song and the tune to 
which they must be accommodated. (See, e.g. discussion in Pike 1948: 34-36.) 
For the Ewe, Schneider (1943-44: 1ff., 15), commenting upon the relationship 
between spoken passages and their counterparts when sung, observes that the 
tones of speech and of song parallel each other in direction, though apparently 
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not in absolute degree. However, tonal correspondences are disturbed by the 
metrical quality of song, and tone itself is only a secondary feature, a conse- 
quence of the degree of intensity with which syllables are pronounced. These 
relationships he again examines for Chinese (Schneider 1950), with a reaffirma- 
tion of the Ewe findings. Some of the seeming exceptions he notes appear to 
the present writer to arise from tone-sandhi. When he turns to Duala drum- 
ming, Schneider again finds (1952: 237) a relationship between tone and meas- 
ure. High speech tones, he asserts, can be replaced musically by low tones, 
when in the metre of the song they fall upon a heavy beat; and the reverse holds 
true when low tones fall on a light beat. The great slit-gong of the Duala makes 
little use of this, but in song and in the playing of the smaller drums it occupies 
a more prominent place. 
CONCLUSION 


Throughout this paper the emphasis has been upon the forms of com- 
munication related by abridgment to speech, and particular emphasis has been 
placed upon defining their relationship to other signalling systems. The ap- 
proach has been typological, and representative instances have been compared 
wherever found. This is neither to affirm nor to deny historical relationship 
between the examples cited. The literature on this subjeci is both abundant 
and well-known. (See, for example, Schmidt 1913; Graibner 1905; Ankermann 
1905; Sachs 1929; Nordenskiédld 1930, 1931; Izikowitz 1935; von Hornbostel 
1933; Thilenius et al 1916. For a recent statement of Afro-Asian contacts, see 
Hutton 1946). It is enough to note an early observation by Thilenius (Thilenius 
et al 1916:181), that merges the problem of the distribution of the slit-gong 
used in abridging drum systems with the larger question of the signal drum. 
For the special relationship between one abridging system and its base lan- 
guage is not likely to be transferred readily to another language operating on 
different principles. One of the striking features of the Congolese and West 
African scene is the degree of bilingualism among drummers (see e.g., Herzog 
1945:219f.), a condition undoubtedly involved in the wide dissemination of 
the system. To what degree other instances of transfer may involve stimulus 
diffusion (Kroeber 1940) remains unclear. Basically, however, such broad, 
intercontinental diffusion as has been postulated might have taken place re- 
gardless of the type of signalling involved, with subsequent local modifications. 
The restricted number of speech characteristics that can be reproduced through 
abridgment, together with the limited range of instrumentation, combine to 
produce convergent systems. Encoding, less tightly constrained to the repre- 
sentation of linguistic pattern, evinces a greater variety in form. Finally, 
ideographic representation on morphemic and gross-message levels can be ex- 
pected to exhibit the widest diversity of all. 


NOTES 


'! T acknowledge with gratitude the helpful comments of my colleagues, H. G. Barnett, R. A. 
Littman, and William C. Woods, in the several phases through which this paper has passed. 
Thanks are also due the U. S. Educational Foundation in Burma and the University of Rangoon, 
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under whose auspices as Fulbright Research Fellow I carried on linguistic fieldwork in the North- 
ern Chin Hills in 1954. 

? Kipling, “How the alphabet was made.” 

3 See the parallel discussion by Gleason (1955:302ff.). 

4 Compare the remark of G. A. Miller (1951:792) “. . . 1.36 words drawn from the limited 
vocabulary of Basic English are needed for every word drawn from the larger vocabulary of ordi- 
nary English.” (See also p. 799) 

5 The “wolf whistle,” of American street-corner society similarly reproduces the intonation 
of an exclamatory English utterance (See Pike 1945.) Dr. Leopold Pospisil, Sr. informs me that in 
Austria after World War I, it was the practice for a girl to discourage persistent followers by whis- 
tling the intonation for Ziehe o! “Beat it/” 

6 His Mossi examples, for one thing, have as many as six notes, probably excessive for the 
language, and by their texts would seem rather to be conventional tunes. 

7 The single exception, the appearance in certain contexts of glides in the place of register se- 
quences, does not appear materially to affect this statement. 

8 It is interesting to note that Quedenfeldt, however erroneously, struck upon some of the de- 
tails which seem more cogent when described for the Duala by Schneider. Thus, there is the dis- 
tinction (here, however, tonal) between classes of vowels, as well as a contrast between certain 
types of syllable-initial consonants. 

® Recordings were made in Rangoon, a toy Burmese harmonicon being substituted for the 
wooden gong-xylophone. The differences in instrumentation render the equivalence to Kamhau 
playing approximate at best. 

10 An exception, perhaps because of its medial position, is to be found in Nekes 1912:82. 

1! While a more substantive description of the Chin data in their regional setting will be pre- 
sented elsewhere, a few remarks here may be desirable. Whistling communication is employed by 
Chin youth in the fields and jungles and in the village for trysting and for distant signalling. It is 
also the young folk who employ the wooden gong-xylophones, which are set in the fields, upon the 
platforms before the field-huts. The gongs are designed to aid in driving off small birds from the 
growing rice and millet, as the Kamhau name, kilsy “parrot gong,” implies. To pass the long hours 
of watching and to communicate with other children, similarly immobilized upon field-platforms, 
the gongs come freely into play. Their use is restricted to the chants and songs: informants deny 
that such messages as are whistled may be sent upon them. The da -k, on the other hand, are played 
by adults in the course of certain public ceremonies. 

!2 In this respect it differs from the use of xylophones in the field huts of the Temne of Sierra 
Leone, the youth of which sing to the accompaniment of the song played upon a xylophone. (In- 
formation through the kindness of Dr. Vernon R. Dorjahn.) 
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The Implications of Technological Change for 
Folk and Scientific Medicine! 


HAROLD A. GOULD 


Washington University, St. Louis 


LTHOUGH much current anthropological research is being concentrated 
on the problem of cultural change along the axes between the folk and 
urban ways of life, between the developed and the underdeveloped peoples, 
between the literate and the nonliterate, etc., very little material has been ob- 
tained from the zone of interaction between so-called primitive and so-called 
scientific forms of medical practice as an aspect of the more general interaction 
between scientific and primitive technology. Some general work has been done 
in the area of primitive medicine, usually focused on its functional role in a 
particular cultural context (Ackerknecht 1942a, 1942b, 1946a; Hallowell 
1935; Rogers 1948; Field 1937), its “logic” (Ackerknecht 1946b, 1946c, 1947; 
Redfield 1941; Tax 1950; Alvarez 1937; Era$mus 1952), or its psychological 
and psychosomatic implications (Mead 1949; Henry 1949; Ackerknecht 1943). 
However, the specific character of the interaction between primitive and 
modern medical practices has received less attention. We know very little, for 
example, about the way in which these two seemingly divergent approaches to 
healing operate side by side in the same aboriginal or folk setting. We know 
even less about the reasons for the persistence of folk medical practices in the 
most sophisticated urban cultures, or about the structural accommodations 
which must be made in the primitive environment with the advent of modern 
medical practices. 

This paper represents an effort to discuss some of these problems in the 
light of data obtained in the course of seven months’ field work among peasant 
villagers in North India (Uttar Pradesh). Unfortunately, the data are meagre, 
as medical practices were not an original concern of the study. Yet they tend 
to fall into rather clear categories and to be reasonably reliable statistically. 
It is therefore hoped that the findings presented here will prove useful to 
fellow researchers. 


“COUNTRY MEDICINE” AND “DOCTOR MEDICINE” 

In the North Indian village of Sherupur (a pseudonym), there prevails an 
overall nonscientific approach to disease which the villagers call ‘“‘country 
medicine” or “village medicine.” Essentially, it is a complex assortment of 
common-sense remedies and supernaturalistic ritualism which has grown up 
over time in an effort to cope with sickness in a systematic and predictable 
manner. Although some of the specific potions administered under the aegis 
of this folk system of medicine have a genuinely salutary effect, the villager 
himself is largely unaware of and unconcerned with rational bases for the 
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system’s validity. In his eyes, it is a body of traditionally sanctioned, ready- 
made formulae, interwoven with the supernatural, to be resorted to in time of 
need. 

Quite distinct from ‘“‘country medicine”’ or ‘‘village medicine”’ (i.e., folk 
medicine) in the peasant’s perception are the therapeutic services rendered by 
scientific medicine—the doctors, nurses, and technicians employed by the 
Community Project near Sherupur. The villager lumps these individuals and 
their methods together under the term ‘“‘doctor medicine,” and maladies for 
which he seeks their help are those against which folk procedures have proved 
ineffectual. 

Thus, a competition between folk and scientific medicine has been occurring 
in Sherupur through which each has come to serve a distinct class of ailments 
within a general range of culturally perceived maladies. It can be shown by 
tabulating the results of systematic interviews that folk medical practices 
were being employed whenever the person’s complaint was classifiable as a 
chronic nonincapacitating dysfunction, while doctors were being sought for 
complaints classifiable as critical incapacitating dysfunctions, though the 
citizen of Sherupur was unaware of the distinction. 

Chronic nonincapacitating dysfunctions are conditions manifesting drawn- 
out periods of suffering, sometimes cyclical in character, usually not fatal (or 
fatal by slow degrees), and only partially debilitating (enabling the sufferer 
to maintain a semblance of his daily routine). An example of this is arthritis. 

Critical incapacitating dysfunctions are ailments having the opposite in- 
ventory of symptoms: that is, maladies involving sudden and often violent 
onset, and rather complete debilitation with reference to some aspects of the 
individual’s routine. A good example is acute appendicitis. 

The dichotomous tendency in the medical habits of Sherupur can be illus- 
trated by a tabulation of all the dysfunctions reported by the inhabitants, 
which shows the number of sufferers from each reported condition and whether 
they resorted to village or scientific medicine. 

Although the number of cases is small, the two major classes of ailments 
reveal a marked polarization with respect to therapeutic orientation. Among 
the disorders for which the villagers said they employed folk remedies, only 
smallpox appears to be a doubtful member of the chronic nonincapacitating 
category. None of the others strikes violently, ordinarily kills or maims, or 
wholly immobilizes its victims. Rather, they tend to burden the sufferer with 
nagging or lingering pains and a general feeling of discomfiture whose locus 
is frequently difficult to ascertain and which requires a sustained, ameliorating 
mode of therapy. 

Small pox is actually less of a departure than it might initially seem, in 
terms of the peasant ethos of Sherupur. Although smallpox can and frequently 
does kill, it generally leaves a pitted face, which the villagers believe is caused 
by the malevolent glance of a supernatural being. Efforts to avert this dreaded 
eventuality involve the pursuit of mystical rites which include the annua! 
propitiation of the goddess of smallpox. This observance occurs in April and 
is called Shitla Ashtami, which literally means “Smallpox disappear.” Given 
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TABLE 1. Type oF ILLNESS REPORTED AND FORM OF TREATMENT UNDERTAKEN 


Medicine” Medicine” 
Noninca pacitating: 
Enlarged liver 2 2 0 
Smallpox 2 2 0 
Stomach trouble Fe 2 0 
Filaria (worms) 1 1 0 
Asthma 1 1 0 
Rheumatism 1 1 0 
Headaches 1 1 0 
Intermediate: 
Malaria 12 6 6 
Incapacitaling: 
Skin infection (boils, ete.) 3 O 3 
Pneumonia 2 0 2 
Typhoid fever ] 0 | 
Hernia (very severe) 1 0 1 
Burns (very severe) 1 0 1 
Totals: 30 16 14 


this view, it is not surprising that the villager includes it in his list of diseases 
for which ‘country medicines” are used. 

Another potential exception, enlarged liver, is also a special case. The term 
possesses no scientific connotations in Sherupur, but instead merely refers to a 
multitude of pains emanating from the general region of the abdomen; there- 
fore, it is not really out of place in the category of chronic nonincapacitating 
dysfunctions. 

The critical incapacitating dysfunctions reveal no apparent inconsistencies. 
All reported cases where a doctor was employed represent instances where 
death or severe incapacitation occurred or was threatened. In Sherupur, as 
elsewhere in the world, all men must work regularly to assure subsistence. 
Consequently, there is a strong motivation to overcome critical disabilities 
as rapidly and as practically as possible. Since medical science can sometimes 
effect spectacular cures with drugs or the surgeon’s knife on burns, cuts, boils, 
and the like, the villagers have readily turned to “‘doctor medicine” and away 
from folk remedies in such cases. 

Statistics from the nearby Community Project Clinic vividly dramatize 
the peasants’ growing dependence upon scientific medicine for treatment of 
critical incapacitating illnesses. Attendance at the outpatient branch of the 
clinic had increased from twelve thousand to more than thirty thousand be- 
tween 1911 and 1946; bed patients increased from eighty to seven hundred 
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and fifty per annum during the same period; and operations increased from 
three hundred to fifty-five hundred. 

The statistics for malaria reveal that the balance between scientific and 
village modes of treatment may be in transition. Here a new technique for 
attacking disease was recently enough introduced into the life of Sherupur to 
show the processes of change: a structural accommodation or realignment in 
which the old was making way for the new. The Government was launching a 
concerted campaign against this age-old menace to village health with DDT, 
and by intense publicity in behalf of scientific prevention and cure. More will 
be said on this point presently. 

STRUCTURAL REALIGNMENTS IN SHERUPUR 

Structural realignments in village life leading to the ultimate supremacy 
of scientific over folk medicine is one of the major goals of the Central Govern- 
ment’s Five Year Plans. The general results of such a concerted effort for 
village health are suggested by the case of malaria. This effort is of special 
interest from an anthropological standpoint because its impact upon Indian 
rural life may shed additional light on the general nature of structural realign- 
ments in social systems. In this case of the interaction between primitive and 
modern approaches to medicine, it would appear that change has thus far 
meant the movement of scientific therapy into those areas of need where folk 
techniques have never been particularly effective. Village medicine has per- 
sisted in the area of chronic (and possibly psychosomatic?) maladies where med- 
ical science has either failed to get better or even as good results, or has simply 
ignored the need for systematic attention. In other words, the functional 
scope of each system has been largely determined by its ability to get results in 
specific cases of illness. 

Viewed historically, it would appear that the structural accommodation of 
“doctor medicine” in Sherupur was achieved at the expense of a once all- 
pervasive folk medical system. In the face of the recent incursion of medical 
science into the community, folk medicine has found its functional role grad- 
ually circumscribed until today it deals almost exclusively with chronic 
nonincapacitating dysfunctions. The new style healer—the MD with his 
little black bag—has gained control over the curing of most critical incapac- 
itating ills. 

From the villagers’ standpoint, two alternative approaches to the treat- 
ment of sickness have now become available. In keeping with the pragmatic 
spirit characteristic of so many aspects of his life, the villager has shown a 
willingness to take what each has to offer. He accepts each to the degree that 
its use appears to yield favorable results, but he has little conscious awareness 
of the empirical bases of either system. His evaluations are fixed upon effects; 
he is unclear about causes beyond what his rather naive rural Hinduism enables 
him to deduce. 


OTHER CONDITIONING FACTORS 


There are other factors relevant to understanding the interplay between 
folk and scientific medicine. Although there is a tendency for the two thera- 
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peutic approaches to divide between them the task of ministering to Sherupur’s 
chronic and critical ills, other social and economic variables have also influ- 
enced the paths through which scientific medical traditions enter Sherupur. 
Differential economic status and well-being are two such variables. In Sheru- 
pur, economic fortune is a consequence of caste status, in the sense that castes 
are functionally specialized social groups whose members are each assigned 
statuses and roles as a unit in accordance with concepts of divine prescription. 
The religious evaluation of a caste in the village largely determines the econom- 
ic fortunes of its members, since differential evaluation of worth leads to 
differential access to rewards and gratifications. Thus, Brahman and Ksatriya 
castes control most of the village lands, while Muraus (specialists in vegetable 
cultivation) profit from a monopoly in the growing of marketable vegetables. 
Ahirs (dairymen) enjoy comparative prosperity through possession of cattle 
and buffalo. The other castes in Sherupur (blacksmiths, laborers, tailors, and 
animal skinners), being neither Twice Born, landed, nor otherwise favored in 
the village material and spiritual hierarchies, occupy the lowest rung in the 
community ladder. 

Of the eight castes in Sherupur, it is possible to differentiate between the 
upper four castes and the lower four castes with respect to economic and social 
fortunes. In other words, there is an implicit two-level class system in the vil- 
lage which divides the explicit caste system. Like the distinction between the 
roles of folk and scientific medicine, this class system is a largely unconscious 
force in the peasant’s life. 

When the use of ‘‘country medicine” and ‘‘doctor medicine’”’ respectively 
are contrasted against the background of this class dichotomy, it becomes 
clear that economic abundance and its concomitant advantages are positively 
associated with the tendency to resort to scientific medicine, while relative 
poverty is associated with the use of folk medicines. These differences were 
found to be statistically significant in accordance with a formula especially 
adapted for small sample research 
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by Hagood and Price (1952:331-339). Table 2 illustrates this relationship: 


TABLE 2. THERAPY UTILIZED FOR REPORTED ILLNESSES IN RELATION TO 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS OF CASTES 


“Village “Doctor 

Caste Status Total Medicine” Medicine” 
Upper Four Castes 17 7 10 
Lower Four Castes 13 10 3 


Total: 30 17 13 
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Some respects in which socioeconomic status helps determine access to 
traditional or scientific forms of medicine are through (1) enabling members 
of the upper four castes to afford the services of a doctor whenever they are 
inclined to employ one; (2) facilitating greater formal education among the 
upper four castes, which in turn has the secularizing effect of making individ- 
uals more aware of and favorably disposed toward the scientific approach to 
disease; and (3) providing greater opportunity for spatial and occupational 
mobility to the upper four castes, the effect of which is to put them in easier 
material and psychological contact with clinics and doctors. 

Inclination to use scientific medical facilities, on the one hand, and ability 
to use them, on the other, were noted to be in some measure distinct. Some 
further consideration of the case of malaria illustrates this. Because this dis- 
ease, like smallpox, is a long-standing nemesis to village health and because 
of its profound chronic features, the peasants have particularly enveloped it 
in a supernatural aura. However, in the face of the Government drive against 
malaria, the people of Sherupur are being made increasingly aware of scientific 
medicine’s value as a means of combatting its ravages. Therefore, although 
there is some tendency even among the better-off castes to cling to folk tech- 
niques for dealing with malaria, the overall trend appears to be moving toward 
adoption of scientific therapy. 

Figures show that only two of the seven malaria victims in the upper four 
castes were resorting to ‘village medicine,”’ whereas four out of five were doing 
so among the lower four castes. However, further insights obtained from the 
interviews indicated that many of those who were utilizing folk remedies for 
malaria were doing so more as a matter of expediency than as a matter of 
theology. Some villagers, especially in the lower castes, said that they used 
malaria tablets whenever they could obtain them, and used village medicines 
only when ‘doctor medicine’ was unobtainable. Thus, they indicated that 
they were quite spontaneously falling back upon the old methods when cir- 
cumstances dictated, a fact that is not surprising when we recall the villagers’ 
pragmatic orientation to action and their lack of grounding in scientific 
thoughtways. 

To what extent can attitudes toward malaria foreshadow what might occur 
with respect to other types of chronic illness, should they be subjected to com- 
parable influences? In general, there is little ground for assuming that it is 
atypical of germ-born diseases. Maladies manifesting clearly and predomi- 
nantly psychosomatic characteristics might prove less amenable to conscien- 
tious efforts at producing changes in therapeutic orientation, at present levels 
of scientific knowledge. But if we assume that the instance of malaria is typical 
for a broad cross-section of chronic ailments, the following hypotheses are 
suggested: (1) a shift from folk to urban medical practices becomes possible 
whenever the latter succeeds in destroying the traditional sanctions of the 
former; (2) return from urban to folk medicines may occur whenever the 
former fail to sustain their level of implied possibilities; and (3) return to the 
folk level does not necessarily imply a full return to the attitudes characteristic 
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of this level, but rather to some kind of intermediate or marginal ones. 

The second important concomitant of relative economic well-being is 
formal education. Twenty-three percent of the upper four castes had received 
some formal education (up to the sixth standard, on the average), as opposed 
io three percent among the lower four castes (up to the fourth standard). It 
can be assumed that the more formal education a person has, the greater is his 
awareness of the existence and utility of scientific medical treatment, if only 
because secular education tends to propagandize in behalf of scientific knowl- 
edge. 

The final concomitant advantage of high social class is mobility. People 
of Sherupur go outside their village every day to market produce, to engage in 
their professions, to undertake marital negotiations, and the like. The upper 
four castes have the best chances for coming in contact with urban-secular 
values as a consequence of this mobility, because of the volume and nature 
of their extra-village employment. Of the sixteen upper four caste members 
who were working steadily (and commuting) outside Sherupur, ten were work- 
ing in the city in “white collar” positions. Eight persons in the lower four 
castes were employed outside the village (always at menial tasks), but only 
two of these were in a city. 

THE PERSISTENCE OF FOLK MEDICINE 

Despite the challenge offered by the influx of scientific medicine, the forces 
conducive to the persistence of folk medicine in Sherupur remain very power- 
ful. Of all listed resorts to medical therapy, fifty-seven percent sought village 
medicine; forty-three percent sought scientific medicine. Statistically speak- 
ing, then, the popularity of the two systems is about equal. 

Since folk medicine draws its major strength from sufferers from chronic 

nonincapacitating dysfunctions, folk medicine, or something functionally 
equivalent to it, will probably never wholly disappear from Indian rural life. 
With respect to the role of folk medicine in providing relief from the more 
diffuse and apparently less strictly physical disorders, the words of Acker- 
knecht (1942b:513-514) in a different but not unrelated context are worth 
quoting: 
It is only since we have been applying psychotherapy consciously ourselves that we 
understand one of the main conditions of the primitive medicine man’s success. There 
are... many well testified cases in primitive tribes where magic kills by suggestion 
... Why should the power that kills not be able to heal? The medicine man is a soul 
doctor and his fellow primitive .. . needs him badly. . .. His rigid system, which ig- 
nores doubt, dispels fear, restores confidence, and inspires hope. (Italics mine.) 


Even in modern industrial societies like our own, there is a vast pseudo- 
scientific apparatus thriving upon those intangible, yet psychologically real, 
distresses associated with chronic ailments which respectable medical science 
disdains. However, given the hallowed position occupied by science in Ameri- 
can society and in industrial society generally, it is necessary to conceal the 
essentially folk character of this system behind a facade of scientific jargon 
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in order to make it appealing to the public. That something comparable is 
occurring in the urban areas of India in response to the same secular-scientific 
influences may be seen by examining a typical patent medicine advertisement 
chosen at random from the catalogue of a drug wholesaler in one of India’s 
principal cities: 

This preparation contains highly soothing and sedative principles, and is indicated in 
conditions of increased sensitiveness and irritability of the sex organs, which lead to 
abnormal nocturnal emissions. Its use allays congestion and inflammation of the urinary 
passages and their adjacent structures . . . and thus prevents nocturnal emissions. Ab- 
normal and irregularly continued stimulus (set up in the sexual organs and spinal cen- 
ters by excesses, self-abuse or other malpractices), leading to irritations and emissions, 
is soon allayed by the anaesthetic and sedative effect of this remedy; false and un- 
natural desire is cooled down, and abnormal emissions are effectively checked by its use. 


Compare the causal assumptions made in the description above with those 

inherent in a remedy for fever (including malaria) suggested by a villager in 
Sherupur. Although the form and intent of the two differ somewhat, they can 
be contrasted on this level. Says the village informant: 
Take the bark of the Nim Tree and place it in a utensil with some dhuniya (spice) and a 
small piece of paper. Add a little water and heat over a fire. The potion should be taken 
orally. It will cure fever and another variation of it will purify the blood. This variation 
may be achieved by cooking the sap of the Nim tree and consuming the result in un- 
adulterated form. Nim leaves may be chewed each morning as a fever prophylaxis. 


EVIDENCE FROM OTHER RESEARCH 


An noted earlier, foci have differed widely among those undertaking re- 
search in the area of primitive medicine. However, Erasmus (1952) found that 
among the essentially folk people he studied in Ecuador, “‘illnesses with super- 
natural etiologies are treated by folk specialists, while others such as infected 
wounds, measles, anger sickness, and skin infections are treated at home.” 
However, ‘“‘even such folk specialists as curers and professional herbalists 
will agree that the doctor is the one best qualified to treat such ailments as 
diphtheria, tuberculosis, venereal desease, and appendicitis.” 

According to Erasmus, herb remedies were sought for the following ma- 
ladies: (1) “‘menstrual difficulties,” (2) “‘cough,” (3) “fright sickness,” (4) 
“malevolent air,” (5) “urinary difficulties,” and (6) ‘“bewitchment.” All of 
these disorders seem to fit our definition of chronic nonincapacitating dysfunc- 
tions, although it is not surprising to see exceptions. The instance of smallpox 
in Sherupur reminds us that supernatural conceptions unique to any particular 
culture will produce anomalies. Other environmental peculiarities also modify 
the picture, e.g., the degree and kind of interaction between village and scien- 
tific medicine historically characteristic of a particular area. 

From the results of a questionnaire administered to Quito grammar schoo! 
pupils, Erasmus was able to supply further corroborative evidence. Twenty- 
two diseases, ranging from folk to modern varieties, were listed and Erasmus’ 
respondents were asked to indicate whether in each type of dysfunction they 
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would seek treatment by a folk curer, home remedies, or a doctor. The re- 
sponses revealed tendencies toward a split between chronic and critical dis- 
orders, although less clearly than did those from Sherupur: 


96 percent favored a doctor for tuberculosis 
2 percent favored a doctor for ‘fright sickness” 
Over 50 percent favored a doctor for bronchitis, typhoid, paralysis 
Over 50 percent favored a curer for skin infections, infected wounds, and diarrhea. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the data from Sherupur and the findings of Erasmus among 
Ecuadorian folk, some tentative generalizations may be suggested: 

(1) An interaction occurs in the folk culture between systems of primitive 
and scientific medicine. 

(2) This interaction tends to create a division of function between village 
and scientific modes of healing in which the former tends to serve the chronic 
nonincapacitating dysfunctions while the latter serves critical incapacitating 
dysfunctions. 

(3) A kind of folk pragmatism acts as a selective principle to help deter- 
mine which method of treatment is chosen. 

(4) Socioeconomic status is a factor in the interaction between folk and 
scientific medicine. Choice of scientific over folk therapy is increased by(a) 
economic well-being, (b) formal education, and (c) occupational and spatial 
mobility. 

(5) The limited utility of scientific medicine leaves open a relatively 
permanent area of chronic nonincapacitating dysfunctions within which a 
primitive system of medical therapy may thrive and continue in a comple- 
mentary structural position in the folk setting. 

(6) The prevalence of pseudoscientific medical industries in the modern 
industrial societies indicates that folk medicine, or its functional equivalent, 
will never wholly disappear from the Indian scene regardless of how indus- 
trialized village life may become. This implies that the causes of chronic 
noninéapacitating dysfunctions will probably not in the near future be brought 
under the control of medical science and that, consequently, this order of 
ailments will have to be treated by traditional folk practices. 
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FREDERICK WEBB HODGE 
1864-1956 


N THE passing of Frederick Webb Hodge, American anthropology lost a 

leader whose scientific career was intimately interwoven with the origin and 
development of the American Anthropological Association and its journal 
the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. No man of this generation “‘served longer or 
more faithfully.” 

He was born at Plymouth, England, October 28th, 1864, but as a small boy 
was brought by his parents to Washington, D.C. There he attended the public 
schools and later Columbian (now George Washington) University. In later 
life he was awarded honorary degrees by the University of New Mexico, 
Pomona College, and the University of Southern California. At the latter 
institution he was listed as a member of the staff of the Department of 
Anthropology, but characteristically he always objected to being addressed as 
“professor” or “‘doctor.” 

After a brief experience in a law office, he became secretary of the U. S. 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of American Ethnology. He left the latter 
post temporarily to become secretary to the Hemenway Archaeological 
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Expedition and thus was introduced to the Southwestern field. This experience, 
which lasted from 1886 through 1889, determined his life interest. Upon his 
return to Washington he rejoined the staff of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy and soon was back in the Southwest conducting field work among the 
Indians of Arizona and New Mexico. In 1901 he became an executive officer of 
the Smithsonian Institution, a post he held until 1905 when he transferred 
back to the Bureau. There, until 1910, his major task was in connection with 
the gathering data for, compiling, and editing materials for the Handbook 
of American Indians—a landmark in the advancement of American anthropo!- 
ogy. Upon completion of the Handbook, in 1910, he was made Ethnologist-in- 
Charge of the Bureau, where he remained for eight years. 

During this period in Washington he was a major factor in placing Ameri 
can anthropology on a firm foundation. On March 2nd, 1902, several loca! 
groups amalgamated to form the American Anthropological Association. 
Hodge not only appeared as a founder of the association, but he undertook the 
task of publishing its journal—the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. From 1902 
through 1914, with the lapse of one year, he was its editor. Editors of today 
may find the task exacting but in comparison with the years 1902-12 it is a si- 
necure, for he was without clerical help, he was editor, business manager, 
literary critic, proof reader, collector of news items, and his own office boy. A 
new editor tried to fill the office in 1911 but gave up after one year. At this 
point Mr. B. T. Babbitt Hyde, then treasurer of the society, agreed to guar 
antee editorial expenses for five years if Hodge would return as editor. He 
agreed, and from 1912-14 he again directed the journal. 

At the Annual Meeting of 1915 he was elected President by acclamation, 
at which time he turned over a smoothly functioning and solvent ANTHROPOLO- 
GIsT to the new editor, Pliny Goddard. 

It would seem that the duties connected with developing the ANTHROPOLO- 
Gist would have been sufficient contribution to the new society, but not for 
Hodge. We find him on the committee set up to plan for the smooth function- 
ing of the organization. Initially, provision had been made for a small elected 
governing council, but in 1909 an Executive Committee was granted power by 
the Council. 

Committee meetings became a regular part of Hodge’s life. He appears as 
chairman of the Committee dealing with the Linguistic Families North ot! 
Mexico, and as chairman of the Committee on Editorial Management set up 
to manage a separate section of the ANTHROPOLOGIST to be called Current An- 
thropological Literature. He was also a member of the Committee on Archae- 
ological Nomenclature, the Committee on Policy; on the Preservation ol 
American Antiquities; on arrangements for the 19th International Conference 
of Americanists (1914). 

The growing anthropological interest in American colleges was a matter 
both of satisfaction and concern to the officers of the Association. In 1913 
Hodge was designated as a committee of one to submit a plan for co-operation 
among institutions having an interest in ethnological and archeological work 
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This initial investigation led to a meeting held at Columbia University in 
May 1916 to discuss the objects and methods of anthropoiogical teaching in 
colleges and universities. Hodge, although not a teacher, was an active mem- 
ber of the committee which held meetings in December of 1916 and 1917. In 
1918 it issued a report (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 21:41—48). In view of the 
present strength of anthropology, it is interesting to read that in 1918 seven 
institutions had departments of anthropology and that some instruction in 
the field was given in thirty-nine others. 

Additional editorial work could not be avoided, and in 1909 we find Hodge 
associated with Boas in bringing out the Putnam Anniversary volume. This 
task, well done, made him the natural choice to edit the volume of Anthro- 
pological Essays presented to Professor William Holmes on his 70th birthday. 
He was also editor of the magnificent twenty-volume set in which Edward 
Curtis pictured the life of North American Indians. This task, begun in 1907, 
continued until publication began in 1911. 

In 1917 Hodge resigned from the B.A.E. to become associated with the 
newly founded Museum of the American Indian. He returned to the Southwest 
as director of excavations at Hawikuh, near Zufi, but he could not escape his 
reputation as an editor and during his years with this Museum he guided its 
publications. 

1918 was a critical year for the Anthropological Association. The country 
was at war, expenses were up, membership lagged, and funds were difficult 
to obtain. Again we find Hodge assisting in formulating a policy which might 
permit the continuance of the Journal. With regret, the ANTHROPOLOGIST was 
cut by a hundred pages and illustrations were used only when paid for by 
authors. In the same year he was made chairman of a committee to assist in 
the financing of the Journal of Physical Anthropology. It is worthy of note 
that in 1922 A. V. Kidder, the treasurer, was able to report that the Anthro- 
pological Association was again solvent. 

With the formation of the National Research Council, Hodge was named 
as an anthropological representative, a post of great importance in this forma- 
tive period. Also in 1923 he was a member of the committee set up to investi- 
gate the status of anthropology in the various governmental institutions. He 
was one of the organizers of the Laboratory of Anthropology, and for years 
was a trustee of the School of American Research. 

In 1932 Hodge became Director of the Southwest Museum in Los Angeles, 
a position he held until 1956 when he became Director Emeritus; here also 
he continued his interest in editorial work. 

Busy though he was handling the work of others, Hodge was also a pro- 
ducer in his own right. A deep interest in the records left by Spanish writers 
furnished data for papers on the explorations of early times. His own field 
work in the Southwest gave the background for archeological contributions. 
According to the obituary appearing in the Maslerkey (vol. XXX, no. 6, 
1956), Dr. Hodge had to his credit a number of monographs and articles in 
scientific and historical publications, and in addition more than 350 published 
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items. In general he was interested in presenting facts and raising problems 
rather than in dealing with theory. Yet the pages of the ANTHROPOLOGIST dur- 
ing his editorship indicate his willingness to entertain papers of widest scope 
and interests. 

Frederick Hodge passed away September 29th, just thirty days before his 
ninety-second birthday. 

This recital of the highlights of a long and useful career has given little 
indication of the warmth of friendship or of the interest in and stimulation of 
the younger generation which characterized the man. 

A complete bibliography, comprising approximately 350 items, will be 
available in The Life and Work of Dr. Frederick Webb Hodge, which is to be 
published in the fall of 1957 by the Zamorano Club of Los Angeles and the 
Southwest Museum. 

We have dealt with the life of Dr. Hodge as it relates to the development 
of anthropology in America, for the two are intimately interwoven. For these 
services he was honored by scientific societies here and abroad. Upon the 
death of his second wife he married Gene Meany, an author and artist, who 
was his constant companion and helpmate for twenty years. The first lines of 
her tribute to him, published at Christmas time 1956, make a fitting ending 
to the record. 

“The corn was ripe 
The harvest abundant 
In the Autumn of his life 
Winter never came.” 
Fay-CooPer COLE 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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EARL HALSTEAD MORRIS 
1889-1956 


HE professional career of Earl Morris in archeology began in 1912 and 

ended 44 years later with his death at Boulder, Colorado, June 24, 1956. 
However, his first encounter with antiquities dated from early childhood, and 
the full span of his active interest in archeology was 60 years. At the close of 
his career he stood in the front rank of New World archeologists. 

Earl Morris was born October 24, 1889, at Chama, New Mexico, the only 
child of Juliette Amanda Halstead and Scott N. Morris. In 1908 he entered 
the University of Colorado, where he majored in psychology, receiving the 
B.A. in 1914 and the M.A. in 1916. He spent the year 1917 as a graduate 
student in anthropology at Columbia University, but circumstances led him 
to forego the doctorate and return to the San Juan River country. 

As early as 1912, archeology had gained ascendancy over psychology when 
Morris met Edgar L. Hewett during a train trip, which in those days afforded 
ample leisure for reflective discussion. With the support of Livingston Farrand, 
president of the University of Colorado, and the guidance of Junius Hender- 
son, founder of the University Museum, Morris matured as a professional 
archeologist while still an undergraduate. In 1912 he undertook his first season 
of excavation in the La Plata district of southwestern Colorado; in the same 
year, and again in 1914, he worked at Quirigua in Guatemala. 

In 1917 he undertook the excavation of the Aztec Ruin in northwestern 
New Mexico for the American Museum of Natural History, and in 1924 he 
joined the staff of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. After working five 
seasons at Chichen Itza, Yucatan, he returned to his earlier investigations in 
the northern Southwest—the archeological province of his choice. 

In 1923 Morris married Ann Axtell, a graduate of Smith College, who be- 
came an archeologist of note in her own right. Two daughters were born to 
them; Elizabeth Ann and Sarah Lane. In 1945 his first wife died after a linger- 
ing illness, and in 1947 he married Lucile Bowman. Mrs. Morris and Sarah 
now live in Boulder, and Elizabeth is a graduate student in anthropology at 
the University of Arizona. 

Earl Morris was a member of Phi Beia Kappa and Sigma Xi. At the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, he was awarded the Norlin Medal in 1931 and the degree 
of Doctor of Science in 1942. In 1953 he received the Alfred Vincent Kidder 
Award for eminence in the related fields of Southwestern and Middle American 
archeology. Since his death, an Earl Morris Scholarship Fund has been estab- 
lished at the University of Colorado to commemorate his association there. A 
bibliography of the publications of Earl Morris has been compiled by his 
daughter, Elizabeth. It has been published in Southwestern Lore and in A meri- 
can Antiquily as a®supplement to the tribute written by Dr. A. V. Kidder, his 
lifetime friend and colleague. 

The professional achievements of Earl Morris are noteworthy both for 
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comprehensive range and for exceptional quality. His excavations and en- 
gineering reconstructions at the Aztec Ruin and the Temple of the Warriors 
were monumental jobs, thoroughly executed and properly published, but 
they represent only a part of his activities. Other important work included 
many seasons in the La Plata district, Mesa Verde region, and at the Durango 
rock shelters in southwestern Colorado; the Bernheimer expeditions to the 
western San Juan River country; excavations in the Gobernador and Mimbres 
districts in New Mexico; cave excavations in Canyon del Muerto and the Red 
Rock Valley, Arizona; stabilization and restoration of ruins at Aztec National 
Monument, Canyon de Chelly National Monument, and Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park; and countless excursions in the Greater Southwest and Central 
America. 

The wide scope and high skill of his accomplishments as a field archeologist, 
together with limitations imposed by personal responsibilities, obscured to a 
considerable degree his important contributions to the general practice and 
theory of archeology. He was not always able to participate actively in pro- 
fessional organizations, but he gave wholehearted support to societies and 
individuals concerned to learn about mankind’s past experiments with civili- 
zation. In the application of those unstated but essential principles of research 
that govern professional practice, he was a master. In his approach to arche- 
ology, he was as free of contention and dogmatism as any person of positive 
character can humanly be. In practice, he harnessed his imagination to his 
talents to produce finished results, beginning with plain curiosity about an- 
cient and alien peoples and terminating in publications that enlarge our know!l- 
edge by scrupulous presentation and interpretation of archeological evidence, 
and he gave his time unselfishly to the pursuits of other investigators. 

Earl Morris sometimes gave the impression of being conservative in his 
archeological views. However, his reserve did not result from any lack of 
creative imagination nor from undue concern about his reputation. His cau- 
tion derived more from his preoccupation with what is sometimes called “hard’”’ 
evidence and his feeling of responsibility about the consequences of reckless 
speculation. He remarked once about the hazards of guesswork in print: justi- 
fiable if supported by evidence that colleagues can examine; otherwise likely 
to petrify as dogmatic fossils. 

In his publications and lectures, Morris rarely touched directly upon his 
philosophical interest in the checkered history of the human race, yet that in- 
terest was sufficiently deep and abiding to keep him actively engaged for a 
lifetime in the pursuit of more knowledge on the subject. In his thinking about 
universals, he followed no particular fashion or vogue; his discourse was in- 
formal. He spoke with elegant simplicity, without resort to jargon or cant, 
upon very profound subjects. 

To a large group of friends, Earl Morris will be remembered for his un- 
failing thoughtfulness, habitual courtesy, low-pressure humor, and innocence 
of pomp or arrogance. He was too kind-hearted to be a wit, and his observa- 
tions of human frailty and foible were charitable. Occasionally, to illustrate 
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a principle, and very frequently to lighten the drudgery of research, he drew 
out of the inexhaustible storehouse of his memory an endless parade of amusing 
incidents and personalities encountered in his travels. On such occasions he 
came perilously close to speaking literature, but he could never be prevailed 
upon to write down any of his recollections. 

Most of what Morris thought fitting to say about his own views of arche- 
ology will be found in the Introduction to his monograph, Archaeological Studies 
in the La Plata District. In everyday life, his reflections about the vast human 
imponderables were almost always expressed pleasantly and briefly. I recall 
one day when we were walking downtown in Boulder in the midst of a holiday 
crowd. After we had drifted with this human tide for a block or so, Earl said, 
“What a mercy it is that people wear clothes.” 

RoBert F. BurGH 
Tucson, Arizona 
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THE RELIABILITY OF HRAF CopING PROCEDURES 


Human Relations Area Files, Inc., referred to here (and frequently) as 
HRATF, is an organization which collects, organizes, and distributes informa- 
tion of significance to the natural and social sciences and the humanities.' In 
its research libraries materials are made available as complete books, articles, 
translations, and documents, and also as data filed topically for specific cul- 
tures. 

The classification system used at HRAF was devised by Murdock and 
others and is published under the title, Outline of Cultural Materials, which we 
will refer to as OCM. It divides all cultural information into 79 major divisions 
or categories and 619 minor divisions. Each of the 79 major categories is in- 
troduced with a general description of what it subsumes; after each of the 
minor categories is defined, it is cross-referenced to other categories which 
might be relevant. 

Coding Procedures. A research assistant usually codes the subject matter 
of a source, with the paragraph as the basic unit. One or more appropriate 
categories are selected from the OCM and their numbers are written on a 
photographic copy of the page from the source. The marked page is then dupli- 
cated in sufficient quantity to enable each member university to file it in its 
research library, both as a page in the complete text and as a particular page 
under each indexed minor category. 

Under usual conditions, research assistants help each other in arriving at 
coding decisions. The complete text is available to them for evaluating the 
significance of a specific datum. The source is normally processed through 
three stages: (1) analyzed by a research assistant, (2) checked by another, 
and (3) rechecked by the original analyst. Spot-checks are often made by a 
research associate. 

The Problem. A fundamental assumption underlying the program is that 
classification of data in accordance with the OCM saves considerable time for 
subsequent researchers. But it follows that the effectiveness of the files as a 
research aid will be seriously reduced to the extent that materials are incon- 
sistently categorized. No systematic study of the reliability of the coding pro- 
cedures used by HRAF has been made. The question asked in this study is 
therefore: What is the measure of agreement among trained research assistants 
in coding the materials processed for the files on the basis of the OCM classi- 
fication? 

Materials. An unbiased selection of materials for this test was obtained by 
a five percent random sample (using a table of random numbers) of all sources 
currently in the files. Of the 9,028 pages drawn, 50 pages were taken at ran- 
dom. The first complete paragraph on each page was the unit for the test. 
The original category numbers were deleted and the pages reproduced and as- 
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sembled as a fifty-page unit for analysis. They were from 35 different files, of 
which three were areal (e.g. Middle East), 19 were national (e.g. Czechoslo- 
vakia), and the remaining 13 were ethnic and/or tribal. The authors repre- 
sented 21 different fields of professional competence, and the content of the 
sample paragraphs covered the range of data processed by HRAF. 

Subjects and Procedure. At the time, HRAF employed thirty research as- 
sistants, most of whom had social science degrees higher than the B.A., who 
had worked for HRAF from eight months to four years. These research as- 
sistants were assembled and instructed as follows: 

These sample paragraphs were drawn at random from the files and they are to be 
marked as excerpts from sources considered useful for the particular file for which they 
are processed. Please consider only the paragraph in the brackets and ignore the pre- 
ceding content and that which follows it except in cases noted below. You are to disre- 
gard OWC usages (Outline of World Cultures—an areal classification), historical periods, 
and footnotes in your marking (i.e. coding) decisions. You are asked to work completely 
independently and if you have any questions please refer them to me. 


The instructions also provided the context for two paragraphs and defined 
several native terms used in the text of the sample paragraphs. 

Analysis of Results. The initial problem was to determine which specific 
OCM categories were applicable to each paragraph. The solution adopted was 
to consider as required any categories that were recorded by a majority of the 
assistants. In the case of two paragraphs no majority was obtained, and here 
the categories selected by the greatest number of assistants became the re- 
quired specific categories. In several cases assistants found it difficult to choose 
between two conceptually related categories. It seemed reasonable, then, to 
devise a series of weights for alternative categories for each paragraph. The 
weights assigned ranged from one to four, and the maximum score for any one 
paragraph was found to range from three to twelve. On this basis, 74 categories 
totalling 287 points constituted a perfect score. Of the 74 required categories, 
65 were assigned a full weight of four. 

The total number of categories actually used by the assistants for the 50 
paragraphs ranged from 67 to 167, with a mean of 95 and a median of 99. 
Total scores ranged from 173 to 266 points. The mean score of the thirty as- 
sistants was 239.5 points, with a standard deviation of 23.1; expressed as per- 
centage agreement, this amounted to 83.5 percent of the required coding for 
the fifty paragraphs. The odds, then, are 99 to 1 that the true mean agreement 
falls between 79 percent and 88 percent. The median agreement fell at 87 per- 
cent. 

The 83 percent indicates agreement with the identical three digit category 
or categories selected for each paragraph. It does not mean that all of the re- 
maining data were irretrievably lost to the researcher using the files. As noted 
above, the OCM includes a cross-reference system, so if the assistant coded a 
paragraph as 824 and the required category in the test was 137 (one concep- 
tually related to it), this meant that although the coding did not fully agree 
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with the required marking, the information was not completely lost to the re- 
searcher. It is perhaps of interest to note that the agreement of the marking 
as decided upon originally by the individual research assistants, with the re- 
quired marking as agreed upon at the time of testing, was 79 percent, which 
is not significantly different from the mean agreement in the test situation. 

In some cases, categories which were neither required nor conceptually 
related were applied to the sample paragraphs. A list of all categories used for 
each of the 50 paragraphs was presented to four experienced assistants, and 
they were instructed to indicate any category considered to be inapplicable to 
the content. As a simple check on their decisions, ten categories not used by 
any assistants were added to the list. All ten false categories were considered 
to be inapplicable to the content and were so judged by all four assistants. In 
the test just described, six percent of all categories used by the thirty assist- 
ants were considered to be inapplicable. The test situation was relatively un- 
structured and therefore invited projection and inferential coding. However, 
despite the additional checking which characterizes normal coding procedures, 
four percent of the categories actually applied originally to the sample para- 
graphs were also found to be inapplicable. 

As might be expected, the categories judged to be inapplicable tended to 
be those identifying the less concrete facets of culture and behavior, such as 
category 181 (Ethos); and category 184 (Cultural Participation). 

In the study described above, the assistants had to decide for themselves 
whether to code every minor datum or to code for the general ideas expressed 
in the paragraph. It was clear that an assistant could achieve a high score 
partly as a function of the number of categories he used. As a result, it was de- 
cided to have the assistants code the paragraphs again, to determine what 
agreement obtained when they were forced to limit their choice of categories 
to a predetermined number. The number of categories permitted for each 
paragraph was the number required for perfect agreement with the preferred 
marking. The paragraphs used for the first test were again presented to 27 
assistants, with one week intervening between the two tests. (Two of the origi- 
nal group of thirty assisted the writer in analyzing the data from the first 
test, and one more was unavailable at the time of the second test.) The 27 
assistants had not seen their results on the first test, nor were they aware that 
they were to be tested again. Although instructed as to the maximum number 
of categories permitted for each paragraph, they were not informed whether 
this represented the number required or whether fewer would be satisfactory. 

The mean score of the 27 assistants’ second coding of the fifty paragraphs 
was 224.3 points, and the standard deviation was 16.4. The mean percentage 
agreement then was 78.1. The odds are 99 to 1 that the true mean agreement 
falls between 75 percent and 81 percent. The median agreement was 80 per- 
cent. When the second test delimited the number of choices, there was found 
to be a reduction of idiosyncratic coding, with only two percent of the cate- 
gories selected being considered inapplicable. 
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Scrutiny of the shifts in rank orders of individual assistants according to 
their scores in the second test as compared with the first confirmed that some 
had achieved high scores on the first test in part because they had used a larger 
number of categories than had others. However, individual performances on 
the two tests were similar, since the Spearman Rank Difference correlation 
for scores on the two tests was .62, with a standard error of .13; a substantial 
relationship. 

Discussion and Conclusions. The agreement among assistants in their cod- 
ing of the wide range of cultural data processed by HRAF is higher than is 
usually found for similar tasks in social science. The results are not surprising, 
however, for the assistants had all received intensive training in the coding 
procedures and had used the classification system for an average period of 
twelve months. Reciprocal assistance is the norm for the coders and thus train- 
ing and learning are continuous experiences. 

The interpretation which seems best to apply to the results of this study 
is that HRAF’s coding procedures are sufficiently reliable for the functions 
the files were created to serve. One penalty the researcher does pay (which 
would have to be charged against any time the files are purported to save 
him), is that approximately four percent of the file slips he checks will yield 
data unrelated to the other materials subsumed under the particular category. 

It is of course possible to have perfect agreement among assistants in their 
coding and still have a classification system with low validity. A further 
series of studies will be necessary to validate the OCM as a classification sys- 
tem, and to validate the concept of the Files as a research aid superior to con- 
ventional libraries. 

BRIAN R. Kay 
University of New Hampshire 


NOTE 


' For a full description of HRAF and its procedures see Function and Scope (New Haven, 
1954) and Guide to ihe Use of the Files (New Haven, 1956). 


SURVEY RESEARCH ON THE UINTAH AND OuURAY UTE RESERVATION! 


This note discusses the use of a survey research technique with native 
interviewers on the Uintah and Ouray Indian Reservation in the summer of 
1954. We will compare the use of native interviewers with the use of non- 
Indian interviewers in a 1952 survey of the same population, and develop 
some hypotheses to explain differences in performance. 

In 1952 a survey of acculturation was conducted with a sample of 80 house- 
holds.2 Items were included in a questionnaire to measure education, health 
practices, economic status, and participation in various Ute cultural activities. 
The results of this survey proved useful to Indian Service and tribal officials 
in documenting the small amount of progress which had taken place during a 
three-year development program.’ It was decided to repeat the survey in 1954 
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in order to demonstrate quantitatively the change in a two-year period, and 
to gather additional data for future community development. 
FACTORS AFFECTING THE USE OF A SURVEY TECHNIQUE 

Any survey on the Uintah and Ouray Reservation is complicated by fac- 
tors of geography, factionalism, and lack of English-speaking ability on the 
part of the many Utes. The reservation extends about 100 miles east and west, 
and about 110 miles north and south. Households are scattered unevenly 
throughout the area, and part of the land within the reservation boundaries is 
checkerboarded with white-owned land. Furthermore, in recent years the 
Utes have become increasingly mobile geographically. Most of the adults on 
the reservation speak Ute, and many, particularly full-bloods, do not speak 
English. 

Divisions between bands and between mixed and full-bloods have formed 
the basis for factions which are suspicious of each other and of any outsider. 
There was a wide-spread fear that any information would be used against the 
Indians, regardless of who did the interviewing. This fear was increased in 
1954, since tribal leaders had told the Utes that their progress during a three- 
year development program had been unsatisfactory, and that they had squan- 
dered their per capita payments. 

In spite of the difficulties which might be encountered, the Tribal Business 
Committee was interested in the potential results of the survey, and they 
agreed to assist us by providing clerical and interviewing personnel, and by 
carrying the costs of the survey. 

NATIVE INTERVIEWERS 

We decided to train and use Utes to do the interviewing of full-bloods in 
order, first, to increase the number of interviewers, thereby speeding the survey 
and reducing the amount of intercommunication between subjects before they 
would all have been interviewed. We hoped that increased speed would reduce 
community resistance which had been encountered during the 1952 survey. 
Second, we hoped that native interviewers would meet with less resistance 
than whites when interviewing Indians. Third, we hoped to use interviewers 
who would be familiar with the location of our subjects, who are scattered 
throughout a hundred mile square rural area, and who would know when the 
subjects were liable to be home. Finally, we hoped to avoid the problem of 
translation of the interview through an interpreter. 

Eventually the tribal business manager and the employment officer agreed 
to obtain interviewers, and we drew up a list of requisites for them: political 
neutrality, bilingualism, and a high school education. The Tribal Officers 
drew up a list of qualified people, contacted them, and called a meeting. 

Those selected as interviewers were given a day-long lecture on inter- 
viewing technique. They were accompanied in the field for the first interviews 
and the questionnaires were checked over point by point in the field situation. 
Thereafter, each interview was checked for completeness when it was turned 
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in. Incomplete interviews were returned to the interviewers, who were in- 
structed to return to the subjects for the required information. There were 
occasional meetings later to discuss problems as they arose. 

Remuneration of Ute interviewers was by payment for hours worked and 
mileage covered in interviewing. We also appealed to them on the grounds of 
the benefits which would accrue to them from the planning which would be 
done on the basis of the information gathered in the survey. Further, tribal 
officials encouraged the interviewers to do the work. As incentives, these 
worked fairly well for about two weeks, when interviewing was interrupted by 
a Sun Dance. 

Interviewing at the Sun Dance was discontinued, to avoid antagonism and 
publicity. After the Sun Dance, however, it was more difficult to find people at 
home. When many questionnaires were returned only partially complete, we 
changed our system of remuneration—henceforth, each completed question- 
naire would bring $5.00—potentially a much higher wage than payment by 
the hour. Unless they were continually stimulated, the interviewers tended to 
stop interviewing. At our request the tribal business manager and the com- 
munity services director told the interviewers that they should get to work and 
stop wasting the tribe’s money. Fewer and fewer interviews were being com- 
pleted as time went on, and several of the interviewers stopped working en- 
tirely, forcing us to hire and train additional ones. 

RESULTS 

We have used three indices in measuring the efficiency of interviewers: 
number of interviews completed per day; time per interview; and number of 
return visits per questionnaire. The decline in the motivation of the Ute inter- 
viewers was demonstrated in the decline in the number of questionnaires they 
completed. In the early part of the survey, they were able to complete an 
average of about 1.5 questionnaires per day per worker, with relatively few 
errors and little need for rechecking with subjects. 

Toward the latter part of the survey, however, the number of question- 
naires completed by non-Indian interviewers increased to four per day per 
person, with few errors, while the number of questionnaires completed by 
Indian interviewers dropped and errors and the need for return visits increased. 

Both in 1952 and 1954 the non-Indian interviewers were able to complete 
an average of about 2 questionnaires per day per person, as against one-half 
that many completed by Indian interviewers. 

Comparison of the number of return visits required to complete question- 
naires indicates that similar ethnic background for interviewer and subject in- 
creases rapport and efficiency in interviewing. Indians interviewing those 
classed as full-bloods took an average of 85 minutes and one return trip to 
complete one questionnaire. Indians interviewing those classified as mixed- 
bloods took an average of 66 minutes per interview, and required two return 
visits to complete the questionnaire. Whites interviewing whites required 70 
minutes per interview, usually with no return visits. Whites interviewing In- 
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dians (1952) took 60 to 85 minutes and required on the average no more than 
one visit. 

It appears that the length of time required for an interview may repre- 
sent either good rapport or poor communication, and is not a good index of 
interview efficiency. 

EXPLANATION OF RESULTS 

Indians in the original group of interviewers were at first eager to work 
but lost interest when they found out that interviewing becomes monotonous. 
It has been observed that Utes tend to havea short attention span in schoo! 
and on their jobs. Our workers were no exception. 

The questionnaire itself was long. This became annoying both to respond- 
ent and interviewer, so they tended more and more to skip questions. But 
incomplete questionnaires required return visits which were disliked by inter- 
viewers and subjects alike, and this was a contributing factor to the decline of 
enthusiasm. Furthermore, they became easily discouraged when they felt the 
slightest resistance by respondents. With considerably more training of inter- 
viewers, these difficulties might have been alleviated. 

Selection of interviewers was very difficult. Older bilingual people who work 
well as interpreters in other field situations are not often politically neutral. 
Good young workers have already been singled out for employment by govern- 
ment or tribe. Hence, our potential supply of interviewers was small. We could 
get only six high school graduates and individuals who had had some business 
school or college education. These were all young, and consequently could not 
command sufficient respect from the older heads of households whom they had 
to interview. 

Our Indian interviewers did their best work in their own communities, and 
tended to be less efficient and careful in other communities. When they inter- 
viewed at home their respondents usually were relatives, with whom they had 
few difficulties. No Ute is a stranger anywhere on the reservation, but friend- 
liness diminishes rapidly when one is not related to other Indians or when he 
is a member of another band and community. Yet since everyone knows every 
one else, many feared that their responses might get broadcast through the 
tribe. Each interviewer was equipped with a copy of an authorizing resolution 
passed by the Business Committee, with assurances that the information 
would be confidential; but this official authorization often was not respected 
by the subjects. Our assurances which were designed to maintain anonymity 
of respondents were concepts foreign to them, and Indian interviewers, being 
aware of this, often skipped over sensitive questions (e.g., how many wives 
one has had, how many cars had been owned and repossessed). 

Linked with the previous point is the fact that the role of interviewer does 
not exist in the Ute culture. The white interviewers’ relative success compared 
with that of the Indians is probably due to the fact that whites can be expected 
by Indians to act in almost any role. Although frequently they did not like 
the white interviewer in that role, at least they tolerated him. Indians, on the 
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the other hand, taking on this white-man’s role, jeopardized their own position 
in their social system, especially when there is much antagonism against 
whites. 

Finally, the time span of the survey drew out much longer than expected. 
Lang had to leave the field, turning all responsibilities over to Kunstadter. 
This shift of authority was confusing to the Utes, and was further aggravated 
by the absence of the responsible Tribal Officials who had chosen that time 
for vacations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The use of native interviewers in this particular case does not seem to have 
been advantageous. The Indian interviewers increased the speed with which 
the survey could be run, but at a considerable cost and with many administra- 
tive difficulties. We feel, however, that the responses recorded on the question- 
naires were not materially influenced by the use of native interviewers, since 
they were closely supervised.’ We feel that native interviewers did not fit into 
the role system of the Utes, and that this decreased the efficiency of the Ute 
interviewers. 

As the result of our experience we would like to suggest the following hy- 
potheses concerning interviewing in cross-cultural situations: 

1. Information can be obtained in an interview by a good friend who has 
pre-existent rapport with the subject, so long as the respect relationships in 
the society are not violated. 

2. Information can be obtained by a person who is viewed as disinterested 
and not participating in the immediate social system, and who is therefore not 
threatening. 

In societies where there is face to face contact of all members, disinterested 
natives do not exist, nor is the conception of anonymity and strict confidence 
recognized. 

Despite the difficulties, we feel that the survey technique is a good tool 
for the study of acculturation in a non-Western culture, because it allows quan- 
tification of differences between segments of a population, and differences over 
a period of time. Such quantitative temporal differences cannot be determined 
in studies of acculturation which are made at one time level, and we cannot 
assume that differences between segments of a population observed at one 
time level are due to differential acculturation.‘ 

GOTTFRIED QO. LANG 
Catholic Universily of America 
PETER KUNSTADTER 
University of Arizona 


NOTES 


! This is a revised version of a paper presented at the May, 1955 meetings of the Central 
States Anthropological Society, in Bloomington, Indiana. Many people have assisted during the 
various phases of the research reported here. We wish to thank Mr. Robert Hackenberg, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Hitchcock, Mrs. G. O. Lang, and Miss Chieko Sano for their help in designing and 
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administering the questionnaires. We would also like to thank the officials and members of the 
Ute Tribe who made these surveys possible, particularly Mr. Rex Curry and Mr. Francis Mc- 
Kinley. The research was financed in part by a grant to Lang from the Social Science Research 
Council. 

2 Unpublished doctoral dissertation by G. O. Lang, The Ute Development Program, Cornell 
University, 1954. This survey was intended more as a demonstration of conditions than as a meas- 
ure of change, since there was no pre-existent quantitative baseline with which to compare the 
1952 data. 

3 The question of influence of ethnic background of interviewer on quality of response is one 
which needs careful study. 

4 Cf. “Experimental Design in the Study of Culture Change,” by George Spindler and Walter 
Goldschmidt, Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 8(1):68-83, 1952. 


THe AMIABLE SIDE OF “PATTERNS OF CULTURE” 

While I appreciate Helen Codere’s well-written corrective picture, ‘‘The 
Amiable Side of Kwakiut! Life,” I would like to express qualifications of some 
aspects of her paper. To begin with, these concern the relationship between 
Boas’ and Benedict’s views of Northwest Coast culture, but they also deal 
with the question of cultural configurations and some related topics discussed 
by Codere which bear on the evaluation of Benedict’s work. 

After quoting a passage from Boas (1939:684-5), which Codere refers to 
as his ‘‘response’”’ to Benedict’s character-portrait of the Kwakiutl, Codere 
concludes that ‘‘Boas’ criticism of Benedict centers on a denial of her thesis 
that a culture, or at least some cultures, can be described in terms of a domi- 
nant character or leading motif”? (Codere 1956:335). I think this conclusion 
is unjustifiable. In the first place, there is no evidence that Boas had Benedict 
in mind in the passage quoted. The notion that he was “responding” to Bene- 
dict’s views is Codere’s inference, based largely, it seems, on the fact that the 
statement originally appeared a year or so after Patterns of Culture was pub- 
lished. However, even if Boas had been thinking of Benedict, Codere’s con- 
clusion is still inadmissible, for in the same text from which she quotes, Boas 
also stated: ‘Much clearer and of unified character is the picture of those cul- 
tures in which a dominant idea rather than the predominant occupation con- 
trols life’? (Boas 1939: 684). 

That Boas considered the Kwakiut! to provide a good example of such a 
culture may be seen in some paragraphs of his which appeared six years before 
Patterns of Culture and four years before Benedict’s Configurations of Culture 
in North America: “‘Wherever there is a strong, dominant trend of mind that 
pervades the whole cultural life it may persist over long periods and survive 
changes in mode of life. This is most easily observed in one-sided cultures 
characterized by a single controlling idea. . . . On the North Pacific Coast the 
importance of hereditary social rank, to be maintained by the display and 
lavish distribution of wealth, determines the behavior of the individual. It is 
the ambition of every person to obtain high social standing for himself, his 
family, or for the chief of his family. Wealth is a necessary basis for social 
eminence and the general tone of life is determined by these ideas” (Boas 1928: 
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In the passage quoted by Codere, Boas simply made the reservation that 
we need not expect to find the leading motive expressed in all aspects of the 
culture. As will be seen, this is also Benedict’s view. 

Codere claims that Benedict ignored what material there was about the 
more amiable side of Kwakiutl life, but this is not true. Benedict specifically 
drew attention to it: ‘‘In the intimacies of Kwakiutl family life, also, there is 
opportunity for the expression of warm affection and the easy give-and-take of 
cheerful human relations. Not all situations in Kwakiutl existence require 
equally the motives that are most characteristic of their lives’ (Benedict 
1934:122).) 

Codere, then, seems to exaggerate differences of opinion between Boas and 
Benedict. I see no real indication of ‘‘a basic conflict of opinion about Kwakiutl 
life and the Kwakiutl people” (Codere 1956:335). Indeed, it would be sur- 
prising if there had been one between such close associates. 

To be sure, Codere’s presentation of the humorous features in Kwakiutl 
potlatching is a valuable corrective, and her point is well taken that ‘The 
Kwakiut! are more real, more complex, more human than they have been 
represented to be” (349-50). This is in line with the less sensational emphasis 
in the accounts of Ford (1941) and Drucker (1955), which seem more plausible 
than Benedict’s highly-colored one. However, in accepting this milder view 
there is a danger that we may develop a blind spot to the significance of Boas’ 
rich material. Boas, after all, was closer in time to the living culture than 
later workers in this area, and his contacts with the Northwest Coast covered 
a period of more than forty years (Benedict 1934: Acknowledgments). More- 
over, we should not let our notions of plausibility influence us too far in this 
connection. We have lived through the era of the Nazi regime and have some 
vivid evidence of the extreme forms which cultures may assume. If we had 
simply read about the Nazis in an anthropologist’s account of a remote people, 
we might well reject the whole report as exaggerated. 

With regard to the Northwest Coast, there is abundant evidence that the 
culture was characterized by a set of values and attitudes which permeated 
the whole life of the people. Boas is not the only one who provided evidence 
for this. We find similar impressions in Aurel Krause’s work on the Tlingit, 
first published in 1885 and recently translated by Erna Gunther: ‘The Tlingit 
has a highly developed sense of ownership. He not only has his own clothes, 
weapons and utensils, he also has his own hunting grounds, his own trade 
trails which no one else may use without his permission or without paying 
damages. Generally everyone’s property rights are respected by his tribesmen, 
less from a sense of justice than from fear of revenge. . . . Even in his relation- 
ship with his friends and his nearest relatives the Tlingit shows great selfish- 
ness. For every service he renders, for every gift he gives, he expects a re- 
turn... . Vanity is one of the leading traits of Tlingit character. Nothing can 
hurt him more than injury to his self esteem. Jealously he is on guard to see 
that all his prerogatives and rights are recognized, and he looks with disdain 
on anyone who has lost an advantage. . . . The Indian cannot stand a peace- 
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ful, quiet existence. His great sensitivity and his strong sense of property 
rights are constant cause of resentment. For every bodily injury, for any dam- 
age to his goods and property, for any infringement by strangers on his hunt- 
ing or trading territory, full compensation is demanded or exacted by force”’ 
(Krause 1956:115-16, 169). 

It seems to me that a revised picture of Northwest Coast culture should 
retain some of the insights of this sort made by Boas and Krause, although it 
should also incorporate modifications suggested by the work of Codere, Ford, 
and others. It should, I think, lay more stress than Benedict did on the ele- 
ment of control. Her wild picture of the Cannibal dance, for example, ignored 
the elements of staging and planning that were so important in these dramatic 
displays. Drucker tells us that the persons who were bitten by the Cannibal 
were not chosen at random. Arrangements were made with the victims be- 
forehand, and they were later rewarded with gifts (Drucker 1955:152). Simi- 
larly, Charles Nowell explains that when he displayed aggressive ceremonial 
behavior in the Bear’s skin, going from house to house to smash dishes, he was 
accompanied by a man who kept track of everything he broke so that the 
owner could be compensated later (Ford 1941:117). These features seem to be 
characteristic of the area. The enormous amount of time spent in food-getting 
and in the production of standardized goods shows that there was a strong 
‘“Apollonian” core in Kwakiutl society (Codere 1950:18-19). And when we 
examine the magnificent art products of the Northwest Coast, we are struck 
by the emphasis on form. This is not a wild expressionistic art; the elements 
of tension and the occasional strong colors are bound by strong forms and 
definite outlines. 

Admittedly, then, ‘‘Dionysian” is not an adequate or particularly helpful 
characterization for this culture; and the terms ‘‘paranoid”’ and ‘‘megalo- 
manic” also seem extreme, although Kroeber (1948:323) has defended their 
use. But instead of dismissing Benedict’s picture for its apparent exaggera- 
tions, it might be better to see if statements of the sort quoted by Codere (334) 
cannot be restated in more acceptable terms. For Benedict and Boas may 
have been on the track of something valid. I feel, for example, that Benedict 
convincingly showed that the motifs of rivalry and self-glorification appear 
not only in the potlatch, but also in connection with marriage and shamanism 
(1934:187-98). And surely the boastful speeches of Kwakiutl chiefs quoted 
by Benedict are striking evidence for the attitudes she describes. 

Ruth Benedict’s way of phrasing things in extreme terms makes it easy 
enough to refute some of her statements. This has been evident in her descrip- 
tion of Pueblo culture. Benedict claimed, for example, that drunkenness is 
“repulsive” to the Zufi, and therefore that liquor has never been a problem 
in the Pueblos (1934:82). But we learn from Smith and Roberts that “By 
far the most common ‘crimes’ at Zuni are drunkenness and drunken driving” 
(Smith and Roberts 1954: 58).? Benedict stated that in Zufi whipping is never 
a corrective of children. ‘‘The fact that white parents use it in punishment is 
a matter for unending amazement” (1934:63). And in the initiation, ‘‘The 
lash does not draw blood. .. . The adults repudiate with distress the idea that 
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the whips might raise welts” (ibid: 83). Here again, particularly if it is meant 
to apply to the Pueblos as a whole, the overstatement makes refutation a 
simple matter (Goldfrank 1945:529; Simmons 1942:70, 71, 83). But while 
errors of this sort deserve correction, some of the overstatements contain 
valuable insights. For instance, there is Benedict’s extravagant assertion 
that suicide is “too violent an act, even in its most casual forms, for the 
Pueblos to contemplate. They have no idea what it could be” (1934:107). 
Here it is sufficient for Hoebel to cite three Pueblo suicides (all after 1939) to 
refute her (Hoebel 1949:452). But in this case the easy refutation that is pos- 
sible should not blind us to the reality of a difference between the Pueblo and 
Plains tribes in their attitudes toward suicide and aggression. Benedict’s 
overstatements tempt one to throw out the baby with the bath-water. While 
her errors of fact and interpretation should certainly be corrected, there may 
still be observations worth preserving here, as in her analysis of Kwakiut! 
culture. 

This point brings me to Codere’s conclusions with regard to configurations 
of culture. In Codere’s mind, the “conflicting”? data which she presents about 
amiable traits among the Kwakiutl invalidate or weaken the case for con- 
figurational theory. “It is therefore . . . necessary to concede that the Kwa- 
kiutl case is no longer support for configurationist theory . . . ”’ (Codere 1956: 
349). Codere suggests that there may be only a tendency toward integration 
in cultures, which is never fully attained (ibid). It seems to me that this view 
of cultural integration is one that has generally been held. It is my impression 
that most anthropologists who have discussed cultural integration hold that 
conflicts and inconsistencies may appear within a culture. Ruth Benedict 
stated that “Integration ... may take place in the face of fundamental con- 
flicts” (1934:210). And Ralph Linton wrote: “Cultures, like personalities, are 
perfectly capable of including conflicting elements and logical inconsistencies” 
‘Linton 1936:358. See also Gillin 1948:498 and Kroeber 1948:323). Codere’s 
data neither damage, nor require an alteration in, the concept of cultural con- 
figuration. 

Let me make a final point in summing up. Much of the early field work in 
the Pueblos and the Northwest Coast was done at a time that was closer than 
ours to “aboriginal” conditions, and this probably enabled the ethnologists of 
the time to get more of a “‘feel’’ of the culture than is possible now. Their im- 
pressions and hunches are therefore of great value and constitute an important 
part of the data they have left us. In the case of the Northwest Coast there is 
Boas’ valuable work, which formed the basis for Benedict’s description. 
Codere tries to see an opposition between his view of the culture and Bene- 
dict’s, but I have tried to suggest that there is no basic conflict; I think that 
there is continuity, rather than discontinuity. And if there are exaggerations 
and distortions in the picture which deserve to be corrected, there may also be 
some insights worth preserving. 

Victor BARNOUW 
University of Illinois 
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NOTES 

' When Burt Aginsky criticized Benedict’s oversimplified “idea of cultures living in suspended 
states of megalomania, paranoia, and so on,” Benedict drew attention to the fact that she had 
given space to the benign features of Kwakiutl life—the mourning for a dead baby, the pain of 
parting from loved ones, etc. (Aginsky 1939; Benedict 1939). 

2 Nor is this a recent development; Matilda Stevenson, in her 1904 monograph, described the 
demoralizing effects of liquor at Zuni (Stevenson 1904:253). See Bunzel 1933:44, and Wilson 
1956: 23, for more recent references to drinking at Zufi. 
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Letters to the Editor 


ON THE DEVELOPMENTAL THEORY OF LANGUAGES 
Sir: 

I read Doctors Werner and Kaplan’s paper in the current issue of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST with the greatest interest, the more so that I am working on the de- 
velopmental approach to cognition, and use language and culture data in my approach. 
I found this paper very remarkable and certainly indicating that we may expect inter- 
esting results from further research on the part of the authors. At the same time, I 
would like to mention certain points on which I disagree. 

The first of these is the factual question of the law of evolution of languages. It is 
true that the majority of the so-called primitive languages follow Jespersen’s descrip- 
tions. At the same time, there are many exceptions to it, for instance Mazateco or 
Mixteco in Mexico, or again Ibo in West Africa. On the other hand, Smith and Trager 
have shown that there is a formation in English of clusters with a single semantic value 
such as “‘go-down”’ or ‘“‘down payment”’; these may be written as two words but are pro- 
nounced as one with a primary stress on the first syllable and a plus juncture. Some- 
thing similar is happening in Chinese, although there clusters appear primarily as a 
defense against homonyms and their semantic value is unclear. 

Another point concerns the interpretation of such evolution as may be said to exist. 
While I agree with Dorothy Lee’s interpretation of Trobriander, I would strongly dis- 
agree with any interpretation which would place flexed languages (cantavisset) some- 
where in between languages like Trobriander and languages characterized by free asso- 
ciation with invariant forms. The principal conceptual significance of synthetic lan- 
guages may not be that of necessary clusters of meaning, but on the contrary it may 
have the significance of a compulsory subdivision of a main concept into more precise 
subconcepts. I have given an example to that effect in regard to Polish (‘‘Semantic 
Difficulties in International Communication.” Etc., Spring 1954). 

A third point may be put in parallel with the first one. From the point of view of 
conceptualization, the tendency to differentiation which the authors describe as a di- 
rection of evolution is reversed in the case of such philosophies as those of Hegel and 
even that of Whitehead, not to speak of the voluntarism of Fichte and of some charac- 
teristics of totalitarianism and nationalism in general. 

On the basis of these remarks, it seems to me that it is at least premature to speak of 
any direction of evolution. We might instead have one or several cyclic phenomena. It 
is also dangerous to insist particularly on a single polarity (which might even be called 
a paradigm). For instance, in addition to the paradigm which I would rather call asso- 
ciation-disassociation so as to avoid the use of the value-laden word “primitive,” there 
may be the universal-particular polarity first suggested by Pribram or the esthetic- 
theoretical polarity suggested by Northrop. In the last respect, Northrop places Chi- 
nese culture on the side of the esthetic continuum which has some points of resemblance 
with the authors’ pole of participation or association; this in spite of the fact that 
Chinese is a highly analytic language. Or is it so in fact? While it appears to be so in its 
spoken form, it is highly synthetic in its writing. 

To sum up, I definitely agree with the basic developmental thesis, according to 
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which cognition must be studied as a genetic and evolutionary process. I also agree with 
the thesis that language is but one manifestation of a general symbolizing function 
(vide Cassirer and Langer). At the same time, I find it dangerous to reduce evolution to 
something which resembles progress, without taking into account the possibility of 
cyclical or even haphazard transformations, and also to reduce the genetic and evolu- 
tionary description to a single criterion. 

EpMUND S. GLENN, Department of State 


REPLY 
Sir: 

We are grateful to Mr. Glenn for his critical comments on our recent paper (1956), 
and to the editors of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST for affording us the opportunity 
to amplify the major points germane to these comments. We limit ourselves to the gen 
eral criticisms raised by Mr. Glenn, since an answer to questions of detail, e.g., the for 
mation of “clusters” in English, would involve a lengthy excursion into specific prop- 
ositions and experiments in general perception as well as developmental theory. 

We feel that much of Mr. Glenn’s criticism is directed toward views we do not hold 
and derives from the persistence of ambiguities we had sought to expose and eliminate in 
our original article. It may be worthwhile to cite certain paragraphs from this article, 
before further evaluating Mr. Glenn’s remarks. 

On p. 866 of our paper, we introduce the orthogenetic principle of developmenta! 
theory and characterize it as follows: “Wherever development occurs, it proceeds from 
a state of relative lack of differentiation to a state of increasing differentiation, articu 
lation and hierarchic integration. . . . Though itself not subject to empirical test, it (this 
principle) is valuable to developmental psychologists in directing inquiry and in de- 
termining the actual range of applicability with regard to the behavior of organisms.” 

On p. 868, in exposing the confusion between the temporal and logical criterion of 
primitivity, we remark: “From the viewpoint of developmental psychology, the devel 
opmental progression is defined not by chronological sequence, but by the principle of 
increasing differentiation and hierarchic integration. It is empirically true that the 
processes emerging in the actual time sequence frequently conform to the develop- 
mental sequence; what occurs earlier in time often involves a greater lack of differentia- 
tion than what occurs later. This empirical relationship, however, does not entail the 
proposition that temporal order of emergence and developmental sequence are of the 
same logical character.” 

In light of the above remarks, one may question Mr. Glenn’s suggestions that we es 
pouse either (a) the general thesis that all changes over time (evolution, in his usage) 
are in any single direction, or (b) the specific thesis that such “evolutionary” changes are 
in the direction of increasing progress. These suggestions rest on the supposition that we 
identify the developmental progression with changes over time, an identification Mr 
Glenn apparently maintains but one that we expressly repudiate in our article. 

Also, in light of the quotations from our original article, it should be clear that Mr. 
Glenn’s contention that we describe the direction of evolution (qua temporal change) 
in terms of a tendency to differentiation is again based on a misinterpretation of our 
viewpoint. First, we do not describe any general direction of changes over time. More- 
over, we do not even characterize developmental progression solely in terms of differ- 
entiation; we explicitly define the orthogenetic principle as involving both increasing 
differentiation and hierarchic integration, i.e., integration of articulated components in 
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ever higher syntheses. From this there can be little doubt that, far from being in opposi- 
tion to Hegel and Whitehead, we are in close affinity to their views of development. 

We had hoped that it was clear in our article that, for us, the orthogenetic principle 
was not an inductive generalization (as is, for example, Jespersen’s statement concern- 
ing the evolution of languages, to which Mr. Glenn cites exceptions) but a “law” de- 
signed to bring order into the flux of empirical phenomena, an interpretative principle 
which is, by definition, a universal and necessary proposition. May we add, moreover, 
that it is a principle of formal organization intended to apply to the structural features 
(part-whole relations) of all types of processes in which living organisms are involved, 
e.g., ontogenetic change, phylogenetic change, cultural change, etc. in their specific as 
well as generic manifestations. In other words, it applies to the ontogenetic course of 
specific individuals (irrespective of material differences) as well as to ontogeny in gen- 
eral. 

We should not be misunderstood as saying that the orthogenetic principle is suffi- 
cient to order all features of any domain of human behavior, let alone all domains of or- 
ganic activity. Other principles have been formulated and still others must be intro- 
duced to order other aspects of events in which organisms participate. The orthogenetic 
principle is designed only to direct inquiry to those aspects which are here defined as 
developmental in nature. (For further discussion of the orthogenetic principle in rela- 
tion to some of the complex problems confronting developmental psychology, see 
Werner 1957.) 

In conclusion, we should like to state that the ordering of events within the develop- 
mental framework is seen by us as only one of several complementary approaches to the 
analysis and organization of the data of the social and life sciences. As is now being 
realized, we may have to abandon, even in the exact science of physics, the notion of 
ever achieving complete theoretical interpretation by only one set of basic concepts. We 
believe with Max Born (1956:235) that “The fact that in an exact science like physics 
there are complementary situations which cannot be described by the same concepts 
... must have . . . a welcome influence on other fields of human activity and thought.” 
With this view, we are sure Mr. Glenn will agree. 

HEINZ WERNER AND BERNARD Kaplan, Clark University 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 
Theory of Culture Change: The Methodology of Multilinear Evolution. JULIAN H. STEW- 
ARD. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1955. 244 pp., 5 tables. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Lestig A. WuitE, University of Michigan 


Theory of Culture Change is not a single treatise on theories, or a theory, of culture 
change. Rather, it is a collection of a dozen essays, most of which were written at vari- 
ous times during the past twenty years—four were published before 1940—and repub- 
lished here after more or less revision. Like most collections of this sort, Theory of 
Culture Change does not possess much continuity or coherence, although some attempt 
has been made, by means of cross references, to relate the various and diverse essays to 
one another. A significant factor common to them all is authorship; each bears the in- 
delible imprint of Julian Steward. But Steward’s interests and emphases have varied 
somewhat since 1936, and the contents of this volume reflect these changes. 

The volume is divided into two parts: Concepts and Methods, and Substantive Ap- 
plications. The first contains his recent essay, ‘‘Evolution and Process” (1953), “Levels 
of Sociocultural Integration” (1951), “The Concept and Method of Cultural Ecology,”’ 
hitherto unpublished, and two other articles. Part II contains a revision and expansion 
of Steward’s well-known and excellent study, ““The Economic and Social Basis of 
Primitive Bands” (1936), published here in chapters 7 and 8; an article on the “Eco- 
logical Aspects of Southwestern Society”’ (1937), “Cultural Causality and Law” (1949), 
published and discussed in this Journal (AA 51:1-27, 528-29, 665-71), and three other 
articles. 

The purpose of these essays, says Steward, is ‘“‘to develop a methodology for deter- 
mining regularities of form, function, and process which occur cross-culturally .. .” 
(p. 3; see, also, Preface). He calls the point of view exemplified by them ‘multilinear 
evolution” (p. 4); the subtitle of the volume is ‘The Methodology of Multilinear Evolu- 
tion.” 

Steward distinguishes three kinds of evolution or evolutionist interpretation: uni- 
linear, which he says placed particular cultures in stages of a universal sequence; uni- 
versal, which is concerned with culture rather than with cultures; and multilinear evolu- 
tionism, which ‘“‘is like unilinear evolution in dealing with developmental sequences, 
but is distinctive in searching for parallels of limited occurrence instead of universals”’ 
(pp. 14-15). 

But Steward’s multilinear evolution is not multilinear in the sense in which this 
term has customarily been used. The evolutionary process, according to Herbert Spen 
cer, “is not linear but divergent and re-divergent”’ (Principles of Sociology, Part VIII, 
Ch. 1). Tylor, too, spoke of tracing the course of the evolution of culture ‘‘along its 
many lines” (Primitive Culture, 5th ed., Ch. 1). Multilinear evolution was conceived of 
as a process which advanced along several lines diverging from a common source. The 
several lines of development thus possessed a unity of origin and of mutual relationships; 
it was the evolution of culture along a number of diverse lines. Steward’s multilinear 
evolution is quite different. His lines are separate and unrelated. In “Cultural Evolu- 
tion” (Scientific American, Vol. 194, pp. 69-80) he distinguishes several disparate lines 
of evolution, unrelated to one another either conceptually or in time and space. ‘Plu- 
ralistic’’ or “fragmented” evolution would be a better term for Steward’s scheme than 


‘**multilinear.”’ 
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Moreover, some of Steward’s examples of evolution are not evolutionary in any 
sense in which this term has been used before, so far as the reviewer knows. For exam- 
ple: the Munduruct Indians of the Amazon Valley and the Algonquians of eastern 
Canada initially “had very different forms of social organization.’’ But under the in- 
fluence of “tan outside economy,” namely, white traders, “both converged to the same 
form” of social organization. In each case, the Indians gave up their old mode of life: 
the Munduruct became rubber-tappers; the Algonquians, fur-trappers. Eventually, 
each became ‘“‘dependent upon the trader for clothing and food as well as for hardware.”’ 
In each case, “the Indians’ villages and bands broke down into individual families . . . 
{which] became part of the large Canadian or Brazilian national society, to which it was 
linked through the trader” (‘Cultural Evolution,” p. 75; Theory of Culture Change, 
pp. 120-21). Steward calls this “another line of evolution” (‘Cultural Evolution,” p. 
75). It is a simple instance of like causes producing, in certain situations, like effects. 
It is an example of what Steward calls a “regularity,” but it can hardly be called “‘a 
line of evolution.”’ Diverse lines of evolution may exhibit similarities, but it does not 
follow that any similarity is an instance of evolution. 

Much of Steward’s “evolution” is of this sort: like causes produce like effects. Cer- 
tain ecological situations—a kind of habitat, exploited in a certain way—tend to pro- 
duce a certain type of social organization: patrilineal bands, for example. Steward cites 
this, too, as a line of evolution. However, the development of “irrigation civilizations” 
is quite another matter. Here Steward traces the course of development through ‘‘a con- 
siderable span of prehistory” from incipient horticulture, through a series of stages, to 
national states and empires. This is an instance of genuine evolution. 

Steward was trained in the atomistic, idiographic, there-is-no-rhyme-or-reason-to- 
cultural-phenomena tradition of the Boas school. “Attention is [was] centered on cul- 
tural differences, particulars, and peculiarities, and culture is [was] often treated as if it 
developed quixotically, without determinable causes...” (Theory, p. 179). He has 
become impatient with this view, and has determined to introduce order into the science 
of culture. It is important, he says, “that anthropology explicitly recognizes that a legit- 
imate and ultimate objective is to see through the differences to the similarities, to as- 
certain processes that are duplicated independently in cultural sequences, and to recog- 
nize cause and effect in both temporal and functional relationships’’ (Theory, p. 180). 

But Steward falls between the two poles of idiographic and nomothetic interpreta- 
tion, between the particular and the general. He is not content with mere particulars, 
but he cannot go the whole hog of generalizations. He wants generalizations but, as he 
says repeatedly, they must be of limited scope (Theory, p. 22 et passim). Try to im- 
agine a law of falling bodies, or of gravitation, of limited scope. Steward resembles one 
who discovers that this river and that flow down hill but is unwilling to go so far as to 
assert that “rivers flow down hill.”’ 

The predicament in which we find Steward, suspended between the particular on 
the one hand and the general on the other, may also be illustrated by citing his objection 
to broad generalizations or “universal laws,”’ as he calls them: they “‘cannot explain par- 
ticular features of particular cultures” (Theory, p. 18). Of course they cannot! This is 
precisely the characteristic of a generalization or law: particulars are subsumed under 
the universal. The law of gravitation cannot tell us whether the falling body is a rock 
or a feather, much less whether the one is sandstone or the other a heron plume. And 
this is precisely why the law of gravitation—or any other scientific law— has value: be- 
cause it is a universal, i.e., tells us nothing about particulars as particulars. 

Steward’s confusion of the idiographic with the nomothetic also finds expression in 
his confusion of history with evolution. Multilinear evolution, he says, “‘is inevitably 
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concerned with historical reconstruction ... it is interested in particular cultures” 
(Theory, pp. 18-19). And “cultural evolution may be regarded . . . as a special type of 
historical reconstruction . . .” (ibid., p. 27). Two quite different kinds of processes are 


involved here. One is a chronological sequence of particular events: the alphabet origi 
nated at a certain time and a particular place and subsequently diffused to other regions 
at specified times. This is an idiographic temporal process which may properly be called 
history, or historical. The other process is characterized by a temporal sequence of 
forms: writing develops through three stages—pictographic, rebus, and phonetic 
(Kroeber; Anthropology, p. 510, 1948). This is a nomothetic temporal process which 
may properly be called evolution. The historical process is particularizing; the evolu 
tionary process, generalizing. The fact that both are temporal processes should not ob 
scure the fundamental difference between them. The history of the alphabet is certainly 
a fundamentally different kind of thing than an account of the evolution of writing. 

On the one hand, Steward says that evolution is history, that “it is interested in par 
ticular cultures,” and is a kind of historical reconstruction. But, on the other hand, he 
rejects evolutionist generalizations because they ar not history and “cannot explain 
particular features of particular cultures.” 

History and evolution are both valid concepts, and both are applicable to cultura! 
phenomena. But they are not synonymous, nor can one be made to do the work of the 
other. Failure to distinguish between them can only result in confusion. The present 
writer has endeavored to draw this distinction sharply in “History, Evolutionism and 
Functionalism: Three Types of Interpretation of Culture” (Southwestern Journa! o/ 
Anthropology, Vol. 1; 221-248; 1945), to which A. L. Kroeber made reply in “History 
and Evolution” (ibid., Vol 2:1-15; 1946, republished in The Nature of Culture, 1952 

As we have noted, Steward was reared in the atomistic, idiographic tradition of the 
Boas school which damned and rejected sweeping generalizations and philosophic sys 
tems. He has become impatient with the one, but cannot quite accept the other. Against 
the background of the Boasian tradition, Steward appears to be both daring and orig 
inal. But measured by the rich philosophic resources of a century of anthropologic 
thought, he appears to be timid, unwilling, or unable, to use concepts and theories the 
validity and fruitfulness of which were demonstrated by Tylor and others long ago. Con 
sequently, his theoretical accomplishments are halting and relatively meager. 

Everyone would agree that piling of fact upon fact is not enough in any science 
But neither can a science develop far without (1) broad generalizations and (2) the in 
tegration of these generalizations into a philosophic system. Steward’s attempt to break 
away from the Boasian tradition, and his determination to bring some order to the 
science of culture (see the first pages of “Cultural Causality and Law,” Ch. 11), is cer- 
tainly a progressive move. Our chief criticism is that he does not go far enough: his break 
with his idiographic past is not clean enough; his acceptance of the nomothetic is re 
strained and partial. But the return to evolutionism may have to be made slowly, a step 
at a time. Steward has already done much to remove the stigma placed upon the con 
cept— and even the word—evolution by the schools of Boas and Father Schmidt. We 
may confidently expect him to do even more to re-establish this kind of scientific inter 
pretation in cultural anthropology. 


Feudalism in History. RusHTON COULBORN (Ed.). Foreword by A. L. KRoEBER. New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1956. xiv, 438 pp. $8.50 


Reviewed by Raout Naroii, Human Relations Area Files 


This is an important book. Julian Steward (Theory of Culture Change, p. 24) has 
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recently called attention to feudalism as a functional type of social organization, along- 
side such other functional types as the patrilineal band and the folk society. The work 
here reviewed, an outgrowth of the 1950 Conference on Feudalism, presents impressive 
documentation for the independent recurrence of feudal institutions in Western Europe 
and Japan, and considerable support for the proposition that they also occurred in 
China before 700 B.C. and in Mesopotamia during the second millennium B.C. (Coulborn 
also feels certain they occurred in Korea, a country not treated in this book.) 

The book consists of three parts. There is an introductory essay by Strayer and 
Coulborn, which states the problem and attempts a rigorous definition of the concept of 
feudalism. There are special studies by eight historians: Thayer describes feudalism in 
Western Europe, and the others discuss whether an essentially similar institution existed 
at one time in Japan (Reischauer), in China (Bodde), in Ancient Mesopotamia and 
Iran (Brundage), in Egypt (Edgerton), in India (Thorner), in the Byzantine Empire 
(Kantorowicz), or in Russia (Szeftel). Finally, more than half the book is devoted to a 
detailed comparative study of feudalism by Rushton Coulborn. 

Coulborn, an historian and Dean of Social Science at Atlanta University, is well 
acquainted with the viewpoint of American anthropologists on problems of cultural 
dynamics (he cites Kluckhohn, Kroeber, Linton, Redfield, Steward, and White). But 
many other anthropologists may, like the reviewer, feel uncomfortable with his con- 
cepts of the primitive (pp. 192, 194, 197ff) and of “tribal leadership” (p. 18). This re- 
viewer also feels unsatisfied with the proposed definition (modestly termed a “‘provi- 
sional description”) of the concept of feudalism (pp. 4-7) and suspects that if Coulborn 
looks at some monographs on societies of the Guinea Coast and the Western Sudan he 
may wish to revise his statement (p. 4) that the nine societies studied in the book in- 
clude the majority oi all possible examples of feudalism. Coulborn’s concepts of the 
primitive and the civilized society may have led him to take for granted that institu- 
tions of the kind he is interested in have occurred only in societies conventionally 
studied by historians. 

But these are quibbles. Coulborn’s achievement is impressive. His comparative 
analysis of feudalism is a major essay in scientific comparative history, which belongs 
in the library of anyone interested in feudalism as an institution or in the comparative 
study of culture change as a discipline. The book may prove to be extremely influential; 
as this reviewer has pointed out earlier (AA 55:450ff), historians remain undecided 
whether one can make nomothetic generalizations about history at all. Now here is 
Coulborn, in collaboration with more than half a dozen distinguished historical! special- 
ists, ina moderate, thoroughly documented analysis of a single recurrent phenomenon. 
The work may well persuade many now skeptical historians that there are indeed regu- 
larities in history, as most anthropologists have assumed all along. 


Synthese der Religionen der Asiatischen und der Afrikanischen Hirtenvilker. W1LHELM 
ScumipT. Edited by P. Fritz BoRNEMANN. (Der Ursprung der Gottesidee, Vol. 
XII.). Miinster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1955. xi, 960 pp. map. 
DM 62.50. Geb. DM 67.50. 

Reviewed by LAWRENCE KRADER, Bureau of Social Science Research 
The twelfth volume of the Ursprung der Gottesidee brings to a close a scholarly en- 
terprise of over forty years’ duration. At the beginning of his career prior to the First 

World War, the late Pater Schmidt came under the influence of Leopold von Schréder, 

through attending his lecture on the belief in a supreme being among primitives. The 

theme of that lecture provided Schmidt with a purpose which he pursued with single- 
mindedness and devotion over a long and fruitful life. 
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The present volume, the last in the series, was brought out posthumously by 
Schmidt’s colleague, Pater Fritz Bornemann, to whom a debt is due for a carefully 
edited work. The editorial task was immense because the manuscript, while largely 
completed in 1942, was never entirely finished. It is composed of three parts: (1) a 
synthesis of the religion of the Asiatic pastoral peoples; (2) a synthesis of shamanism 
among the Inner-Asian pastoralists; and (3) a comparative study of the religions of the 
Inner-Asian and African pastoralists. The first two parts are complete, the third part 
was left in fragmentary form. 

Among the Inner-Asian peoples, three groups were selected by Schmidt for his syn- 
thesis: the primary pastoralists, the secondary pastoralists, and a mixed group. The 
division into primary and secondary pastoralists was developed by Schmidt in other 
expositions of his Kulturkreis doctrine. The primary pastoralists here under study are 
the ancient (medieval) Turks, the Altai Mountain Turks, and the Abakan Tatars; the 
secondary pastoralists are the classical Mongols, the Buryats, and the Yugurs. The 
mixed group comprise the Yakuts and the Karagas-Soyots. The African pastoralists are 
the Hamitic Galla, Kafficho, and Kunama-Baria; the Nilotic Dinka (Shilluk) and 
Nuer. 

Over two-thirds of the book is devoted to the synthesis of the religions of the Inner- 
Asian pastoral cultures, and of this part, the leading place is given to a study of the 
distribution of the diver bird motif in the creation myth of these peoples. It is shown 
how widely the diver bird motif is distributed, how it relates to the worship of the 
supreme being and the hegemony of the good. A further passage deals with the cosmol- 
ogy of the Inner-Asian pastoralists, comprising a study of their conception of heaven, 
hell, and good and evil directions. An important chapter analyzes the attributes and 
functions of the supreme being, and is important for its further application to the com- 
parison with the African pastoral religions. The attributes of the supreme being are 
creative power, omnipotence, hegemony, omniscience, moral and affective goodness, 
and the names “heaven” and “‘creator.”’ 

God and the devil are opposed in principle in many of the Inner-Asian religions, but 
it is only in the religions of the north Altaians and among the East Yakuts that they 
are adversaries, actually in a brother relation. 

A significant contribution throughout the work is the presentation of the meanings 
of many cult elements. The central house-post is the road of prayer and sacrifice to the 
supreme being and is the symbol of the world-tree. The sacrificial meal takes its mean- 
ing as communion with the high-god. The dedication of animals to the supreme being is 
the symbolic acknowledgement of the god’s ownership of all herds. 

The thesis advanced in the synthesis of the shamanist cult in Inner-Asia is that 
shamanism is not a proper part of the old religion of the Inner-Asian pastoral cultures. 
Among the ancient peoples of this part of the world, only the Hakas have the shaman 
and the shaman’s drum. Schmidt proposes that the Hakas were not Turkic in origin, 
and in support of Schmidt it should be added that Barthold and Ligeti also attribute a 
non-Turkic origin to the Hakas. A further argument in support of the late advent of 

shamanism lies in the opposition between the shamanist cult and doctrine and the high 


god cult and doctrine. 

Schmidt distinguishes between white (good) and black (bad) shamans. The white 
shamanism is not shamanism at all; the white shaman is a late substitution for the 
head of the family in the conduct of the family ritual. Black shamanism, according to 
Schmidt, has many names, and thus philologically bespeaks a late introduction, i.e., 
after the break-up of Turkic unity in southern Siberia. 
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The tremendous scholarship and the able marshalling of evidence have made 
Schmidt’s contributions to anthropology of lasting value. However, the present book 
serves only in part as the needed synthesis, both in terms of Schmidt’s doctrines and in 
general. The synthesis of the African and Asian pastoral religions is thin. The difficulty 
of svnthesis was already suggested by Schmidt. The argumentation concerns the names 
of the supreme being as attributes common to the two culture areas, and a few cult 
elements. A full comparison undoubtedly would have formed a book itself had Schmidt 
lived to write it. The synthesis of the Inner-Asian pastoral religion rests on two lines of 
thought: the high-god as the Ur-religion, and the late arrival of shamanism. In general, 
it may be said that the synthesis of the high-god religion is actually a synthesis of 
Schmidt’s interpretation of the high-god worship among the Inner-Asian pastoralists, 
and not a synthesis of the religious doctrine of these peoples. Thus the prominence given 
to the diver bird motif in the creation myths of these peoples is not a reflection of their 
religious values, but of the direction of Schmidt’s ratiocinations. Of all the Inner-Asian 
pastoralists, only the Eastern Yakuts have as adversaries god and the devil, as well as 
the joint habitation in heaven of both good and evil. This, according to Schmidt, isa 
weakening of the high-god idea by shamanism because the opposition of good, white, 
and west to bad, black, and east is a shamanist interposition. This association is again 
a reflection of Schmidt’s intellectual doctrine, and not that of the peoples in question. 
Moreover, he did not define punishment and sin in their terms. 

The worship of the supreme deity is undoubtedly to be found among the pastoral 
peoples of Asia and Africa, and this Schmidt has well demonstrated. The role of the 
supreme deity among the different culture strata, and the relation of religion to the 
social organization were shown in Volume XI], and in a recent posthumous work on the 
couvade. However, in the present volume these two powerful lines which appeared in 
Pater Schmidt’s latest works do not appear. 

One cannot close the review of the last work of Pater Schmidt without paying hom- 
age to a great spirit who served his cause with patience and scholarly devotion. 


Oriental Despotism: A Comparative Study of Total Power. Kart A. WitTFOGEL. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1957, xix, 556 pp., $7.50. 


Reviewed by GEORGE PETER Murpock, Yale University 


This is a truly great book, one of the major contributions to the science of man in 
our time. Its importance to anthropology in the area of comparative political institu- 
tions parallels that of Tylor’s Primitive Culture in the field of comparative religion, and 
may conceivably even outrank that of the entire corpus of theoretical literature in 
political science. 

The author, an eminent professor of Chinese history, has fully assimilated the 
comparative perspective of cultural anthropology, in which he has clearly been aided 
by his wife, Esther Goldfrank, a mature and productive member of our profession. 
Starting with an immense erudition in Chinese history and society, Wittfogel has for 
years been extending his researches in the relationships between economy, property, 
and political institutions to the other agrarian societies of eastern and southern Asia; 
to the ancient and medieval states of southwestern Asia, northeastern Africa, and 
southern Europe; to the Aztec, Inca, and Maya civilizations of the New World; and to 
the medieval and modern political systems of western Europe and Russia. He has lik- 
wise examined the government and economy of a number of less complex societies, 
notably the Asiatic pastoralists, the Chagga and Suk of East Africa, the Pueblo Indians, 
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and the Polynesian Hawaiians. The book presents, with great vigor and clarity, the 
theoretical conclusions from these Herculean comparative researches, together with a 
mass of supportive illustration. 

The author upholds and demonstrates a multilinear interpretation of political de- 
velopment, within a limited range of typological possibilities. His theoretical orienta- 
tion is thus close to that of Julian Steward and the latter’s associates, and is thoroughly 
consistent with parallel positions in other subject areas of anthropology, e.g., those of 
Lowie, Eggan, and the reviewer in the field of social organization. Its conclusions are 
devastatingly at variance with those of all unilinear political evolutionists from Morgan 
to Stalin. 

The author begins with the recognition that a distinctive type of political system, 
absolutistic and bureaucratic in nature, tends to arise in arid or semi-arid regions which 
make the transition from hunting and gathering to agriculture. The construction and 
management of large-scale irrigation installations must be undertaken by the states 
since they lie beyond the capacity of any other organized group at that level of social 
development. These functions require centralized planning and supervision and abso- 
lute power of enforcement, which inevitabry initiate trends toward the suppression or 
fractionation of private property, the absorption and integration of the ecclesiastical 
and military organizations, conspicuous consumption by the wielders of power, un- 
restricted exploitation of the masses, terroristic techniques of control, and ultimate 
stagnation after a brief initial period of creativity. 

Wittfogel acknowledges his strong intellectual indebtedness to the classical econo- 
mists like Adam Smith, James and John Stuart Mill, and Richard Jones who first noted 
and characterized “Oriental despotism,” and to Karl Marx who further elaborated their 
definitions, but he goes much farther than his predecessors in clarifying the origins, 
delimiting the distinctive features, and indicating the widespread geographical dis- 
tribution of this major type of political system. He also delineates the variations it can 
assume under different conditions of environment, economy, and cultural contact, 
and the manner in which states of “hydraulic” type can extend their managerial and 
bureaucratic controls to other kinds of public works, such as navigation and drainage 
canals, massive defense installations, and even modern industrial plants, always with 
comparable social consequences. Far more adequately than his predecessors, Wittfogel 
contrasts with Oriental despotism, where the state is stronger than society and men 
outside the ruling apparatus are essentially slaves of the state, several alternative types 
of political organization, especially the feudalism of medieval Europe and Japan and 
the modern democracies of the Western world. Both are “‘multi-centered” in the sense 
that the state is effectively checked and restrained by other strong and competing or- 
ganizations, such as the church, craft and merchant guilds, and the private owners of 
land and industrial capital. Such political systems not only offer vastly greater pro 
tection to the individual but also provide a basis for adaptive and progressive social 
change instead of slow stagnation. 

Unless the reviewer greatly overestimates the intellectual curiosity of his professional 
colleagues, nearly all of them will read this book. To report upon it in greater detail 
would thus serve only to dull the keen edge of their appetites. Nor will he indicate his 
own points of disagreement or disappointment, which are fairly numerous though rela- 
tively inconsequential when viewed in perspective. He hopes that all readers will find 
the volume a whetstone on which to sharpen their critical faculties, and that at least 
some of them will be stimulated to expand and refine its conclusions with reference to 
ethnographic evidence which even the most broadly oriented historian could not b« 


expected to command. 
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Although this review must naturally emphasize the scholarly qualities of Oriental 
Despotism, it cannot ignore entirely the potential political impact of the volume. It 
provides for the first time a solid theoretical framework on which the “free world”’ 
might base a direct positive assault on the foundations of Communism and Fascism to 
replace the unorganized rearguard defense which it has presented for some decades to 
the ideational attacks of its enemies. The political and social systems of Soviet Russia, 
Communist China, and recent Nazi Germany fall clearly into the pattern of bureau- 
cratic Asiatic despotisms. Far from representing the emergence of new postcapitalistic 
configurations, they are obvious reversions to a common precapitalistic political ty- 
pology and differ from the older societies analyzed by Wittfogel chiefly in their even 
more complete bureaucratic control of agriculture, commerce, and industry, in their 
even more ruthless subjection of the individual, in their even more refined techniques of 
terror, and in the even more cynical hypocrisy of their rulers. That the latter are fully 
aware of the parallel and its validity is revealed by the tragi-comic story (chapter 9) of 
the deletion or disguising of references to Asiatic society in recent Russian editions of 
Marx’s works and by the frantic efforts of Communist apologists to substitute a wholly 
fictitious theory of Asiatic “feudalism.” 

Wittfogel presents a broad comparative basis for confidence that democratic multi- 
centered societies will ultimately emerge triumphant over their totalitarian enemies 
If—and this conjunction must be capitalized—they realize their enormous inherent 
strength, adapt their actions to this knowledge, and avoid the dangerous pitfalls into 
which they have been stumb'ing much too frequently. With respect to internal policy 
one concludes we must preserve at all costs our civil liberties and academic freedom, 
our independent judiciary, our free press, our private property in land and in business 
and industrial enterprises, our independent religious sects, our labor unions, our 
farmers’ and veterans’ organizations. Though we may criticize and attempt to correct 
their excesses, we must cherish and safeguard our “pressure groups” for they constitute 
our chief bulwark against the corruption of total political power. In foreign relations we 
should subject the self-defeating Truman-Eisenhower policies to thoroughgoing revi- 
sion. It would probably be safer, for example, to give material aid directly to the Khrus- 
chevs and Maos of the modern world than to the Nehrus, Nassers, and Sukarnos. The 
former would merely bolster corrupt systems that are already exhibiting unmistakable 
signs of internal strains, whereas the latter, in situations where a choice of alternatives 
still remains, may actually help those who are steeped in the traditions of Oriental 
despotism, and uncritical of them, to tip the scales in the undesired direction. If our 
author is right, as Communist apologists admit by the very character of their denials, 
then the only sound policy of the Western democracies, foreign as well as domestic, is 
to support selectively all tendencies toward multi-centered political organization 
throughout the world and to refrain, except in dire emergencies, from giving aid to any 
overt or covert exponent of Oriental despotism. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 

The Coast Salish of British Columbia. Homer G. BARNETT. (University of Oregon Mono- 
graphs, Studies in Anthropology, 4). Eugene, Oregon: The University Press, 1955. 

xiii, 320 pp., 52 figs., 28 plates, 1 map. Paper Bound, $3.50, Cloth cover, $5.00. 
Reviewed by VERNE F. Ray, University of Washington 
In this monograph Dr. Barnett presents cultural data for twelve ethnic groups which 
formerly occupied the coastal areas of the Strait of Georgia on both Vancouver Island 
and the mainland. The total distance on the axis of the Strait is only about two hundred 
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miles, but the coastline length is many times that figure. A considerable cultural diver- 
sity characterized the area, a fact which might be obscured by looking only at the ter- 
ritorial measurements, and it has been obscured by the use of the term Coast Salish. 
The adjective “Coast” serves to distinguish the languages of the people west of the 
Cascade and Coast Ranges from those on the east, the Interior Salish. It means nothing 
with respect to cultural uniformity. Indeed, the tribes speaking languages of Interior 
Salish belong to the Plateau culture area; the Coast Salish to the Northwest Coast. 
Within the coastal area treated by this monograph, the languages as well as the cul- 
tures are remarkably divergent. Barnett has therefore done anthropology a real service 
in presenting brief but highly instructive sketches of a dozen such cultures, rather than 
a fuller coverage of just one. Not that a full ethnographic picture or two are not needed 
for the area, since we have none. However, in presenting these diversified descriptions 
Barnett has made a greater contribution than would have been possible if he had 
worked with but one group. The reasons are two. First, even twenty years ago, when 
Barnett gathered his data, the cultures of the groups concerned were for the most part 
retained only in memory and good informants were hard to find. Not only was memory 
fading but the temper of Indians in this area was seldom such as to make for a good in- 
formant or, for that matter, even good relations with the anthropologist. These difficul 
ties, incidentally, are frankly discussed by Barnett, and he provides personal data on 
each informant in the light of which the reader may make his own evaluations of their 
respective contributions. 

The second reason this multicultural treatment was more profitable is that many 
of the data were obtained by a special technique of eliciting and recording. This tech- 
nique is one which, per hour of field research, is far more productive substantively than 
that traditionally employed in ethnographic field work. I refer to the recording of cul- 
ture elements by the system devised by Klimek, Kroeber, and a dozen or so coworkers 
in connection with the Culture Element Distribution project of the middle ’thirties. 
This project produced ethnographic inventories for about two hundred Indian tribes of 
western America. Of these, the Gulf of Georgia groups were visited by Barnett in 1935 
and the resultant publication appeared in 1939 (“Culture Element Distributions: LX 
Gulf of Georgia Salish,’’ Anthropological Records, University of California, vol. 1, no. 
5). 

In 1936 Barnett returned to the same villages and, for the most part, to the same 
informants, this time utilizing familiar procedures of ethnographic recording. The pres- 
ent monograph is the result of the amalgamation of the two sets of data. This fact 
must be known if its character is to be seen properly and its significance appreciated. 
The monograph is not only a contribution to the understanding of the tribes covered 
but it is an interesting and successful experiment in ethnological study and writing. 

One mark of its success, as I have intimated, is the extraordinary quantity of in 
formation which Barnett presents as the fruits of two summers of field work. In com- 
menting upon the paucity of published ethnographic data for the region, he states that 
“Nothing comparable to James Teit’s monographs on the interior Salish exists, and 
probably never will, for it is no longer possible to observe and inquire into pertinent 
matters as he was able to do fifty or more years ago” (p. 1.). Barnett is too modest. If 
he were to set down a number of questions covering a wide range of ethnographic phe- 
nomena characteristic of the area in question, he would find that many of them could 
be answered from the pages of this monograph but not from Teit even at his best. The 
reverse would also be true, but the superiority would not always appear in those fields 
where the culture was more alive in Teit’s time. For example, Barnett presents 110 
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pages of data on the life cycle. These pages answer more of our questions and answer 
them better than does Teit, because Barnett employed more versatile and more pro- 
ductive field techniques, because he concerned himself to a greater degree with subjects 
that we today consider significant in social culture, and because he was the better 
ethnographer. 

Barnett’s coverage of major topics is rather uneven. There is extensive treatment of 
winter ceremonials, but art and property receive little attention. Whatever may be the 
explanation for this unevenness, the field techniques employed were not responsible. 
We have here another proof that interest in and use of the culture element recording 
technique does not predispose toward undue emphasis upon material culture. In the 
present volume it is rather meagerly treated, receiving attention on only ninety pages 
out of 310. 

However, the value of the material culture section is enhanced by a number of de- 
tailed pen and ink drawings. Barnett has also provided a useful and cartographically 
excellent fold-in map. This map is of interest beyond its utility as a guide to the numer- 
ous peoples spread over a complex terrain. I refer to his technique of indicating tribal 
locales. Winter ‘‘convergence points,” that is, villages and communities, are designated 
and from these points lines radiate to “summer localizations.” This kind of mapping 
provides some data which are lacking in the customary map showing village locations 
and tribal boundaries. But it also omits important information. One can get an idea 
about the territory of the group by noting the area covered by the radiating lines, but 
such a guess is a poor second to the more precise picture that the ethnographer could 
present by showing the territorial boundaries of the group as he knows them. However, 
| welcome Barnett’s venture into a new mode of cartographic presentation, 

Presumably Barnett would object to my use of the word tribe. He says that “There 
was no tribe or state” (p. 241), but he qualifies by adding that ‘The aggregate of the 
extended families inhabiting a winter village has not been called a tribe because any 
sense of unity which may have bound the family units together was of a diluted sort 
and was not the basis for collective action” (p. 243). Be that as it may, Barnett has 
demonstrated beyond question the reality of ethnic unity of the groups he treats. On 
the basis of my own experience with some of these peoples and their neighbors, I see 
the issue of collective action differently and I call these groups tribes. 

Those interested in the Northwest Coast will be stimulated by numerous other an- 
thropological issues of social and historical significance raised by this monograph. For 
example, there is evidence here which convinces me that the cultural connections be- 
tween the Plateau and Puget Sound were closer than those with the Gulf of Georgia, 
despite the fading out of the mountain barrier along the course of the Fraser River. 


Katzie Ethnographic Notes. WAYNE Sutt_es. The Faith of a Coast Salish Indian. Di1a- 
MOND JENNEssS. (Anthropology in British Columbia. Memoirs 2 and 3, Witson DuFF 
(Ed.). Victoria, B. C.: British Columbia Provincial Museum, 1955. 26 and 87 pp., 
2 maps, 3 tables, frontispiece, appendix. n. p. 

Reviewed by H. G. Barnett, University of Oregon 

The Katzie were one of the lower Fraser River groups of Coast Salish who occupied 

an area near present Port Hammond. In 1936 Jenness obtained a rather full description 
of their religious and ceremonial life from a fluent and able informant known as Old 

Pierre. His report, under the title of The Faith of a Coast Salish Indian, constitutes 

Memoir 3 of the publication and provided the foundation for it. The Ethnographic 

Notes, appearing as Memoir 2, were collected by Suttles in 1952 from the son of Old 
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Pierre, as supplement and background data for the circumscribed coverage of Katzie 
culture contained in the first document. 

Old Pierre’s account begins with a systematic version of Katzie creation. It is pre- 
sented as a direct quotation, and so intended to be a near approximation to the expres- 
sion of the informant. Two things about it are remarkable: its organization and its 
monotheistic conception. Except for the Bella Coola, both features are alien to Coast 
Salish cosmogonies, although some groups on the Strait of Georgia did pray to an inde- 
terminate entity or force in the sky upon certain occasions. For Old Pierre, a supreme 
being, called He-Who-Dwells-Above (which is not the literal translation of the Salish 
terms), ordained the Katzie universe through the instrumentation of lieutenants better 
known in the ethnographic literature as tricksters or transformers. These agents and 
their activities were familiar to the rest of the Salish, but the episodes in which they 
figure were not integrated in a grand design as they are in Old Pierre’s “‘Book of Gene 
sis.” He-Who-Dwells-Above also plays a distinct part in the descriptions of the Katzic 
rituals in the remaining chapters of the Jenness monograph. 

It will occur to the reader, as it did to Jenness and Suttles, that both the concep 
tion of a supreme deity and the logical ordering of Katzie belief and practice may stem 
from the inspiration of one man, influenced in part by Christianity. It would be helpful! 
to the reader if he could have been told just how Old Pierre recounted his story; to 
what extent, for example, it was a spontaneous, connected, and self-contained exposition 

While this problem is interesting, it is really incidental to the contribution which 
the monographs make to Coast Salish ethnography. Old Pierre’s range included de 
scriptions of winter dances, shamanism, community ceremonies, and the life cycle 
rituals. Suttle’s supplement is important for a full appreciation of these aspects of non 
material culture, and he also deals with the identity, habitat, subsistence, and social 
connections of the Katzie. Taken together, the two parts add another bit to the incom- 
plete mosaic of Pacific Northwest culture. They also reveal the virtual identity of these 
up-river Salish with their congeners on the Strait of Georgia. 


The Doukhobors of British Columbia. Harry B. HAWTHORNE (ed.). Vancouver: The 
University of British Columbia and J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) Ltd., 1955. xii, 
288 pp., illustration. $5.50. 

Reviewed by JoHN GOLDEN, Library of Congress 


At the turn of the century more than 7,000 Russian peasants, a faction of the Dou- 
khobor sect, were allowed to leave Russia upon the condition that they never seek to re 
turn to the Empire. Immigration to western Canada was arranged, in part through the 
efforts of Tolstoy and British and American friends to remove this pacifist group from 
the persecutions of the Imperial government, and in part as a result of the desire of the 
Canadian government to populate the sparsely settled western agricultural areas. 
Aware of the special circumstances of this immigration, the Canadian government 
agreed to exempt the group from military service and to make certain adjustments in 
its homestead program which would permit a type of community life which the Dou 
khrobors might find congenial. Many of the immigrants had no intention of becoming 
assimilated, and whole communities immigrated in order to preserve their existence as 
discrete social groups. As time went on, the factions which most vigorously resisted 
assimilation tended to form communities farther west, ultimately in British Columbia. 
It was primarily in British Columbia that the radical Sons of Freedom gave cause for 
the government to act in order to safeguard the lives and propertv of more conservative 
Doukhobors and neighboring Canadian farmers. 
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In 1950, Hawthorne and his associates were called upon by the Provincial govern- 
ment to seek some understanding of the people who formed this radical group which 
not only had systematically neglected its civil responsibilities, but in some instances had 
been found to include persons guilty of criminal conduct. Following a period of inter- 
disciplinary research, a report was to be made which was to include a series of recom- 
mendations for improving the situation. In 1952 this report was made public, and Haw- 
thorne’s present volume is a “largely unaltered” rendering of that report. 

The book fills many gaps in our knowledge of the culture and social organization 
of the Doukhobors, who have become better known for the nude protests, arson, and 
dynamiting peculiar to one radical faction than for the pacifism and agrarian commu- 
nity life of the parent group. It must be emphasized that Hawthorne’s aim was under- 
standing and alleviating the ‘‘Doukhobor problem,” and the material included in the 
report is oriented toward the problem areas. 

The field of applied or action anthropology enjoys a certain vogue, but it seems 
doubtful that any students in this field could have set themselves a more vexing task. 
The post-report legislation eloquently indicates that the research group has had some 
success in providing the Provincial government with information necessary both to an 
understanding of the problem and to sound legislation. To this extent, and through the 
process of general education, the institutions of the Province have been changed as a 
result of their work. But Hawthorne set another goal: the “alteration of the culture of 
the Sons of Freedom.”’ He has assumed that the culture can and should be altered and 
has made a series of bold proposals which might encourage such alternatives. The pro- 
posals include the establishment of a Commission for Doukhobor Affairs in the Pro- 
vincial government; methods of dealing with resettlement, welfare and education, 
franchise, and vital statistics; and a review of the appropriate sections of the penal code. 

One may always choose to disagree with the particular recommendations made by 
any commission, scientific or otherwise. This is particularly true when forthright sug- 
gestions for controlled cultural changes are offered. However, no one will doubt that 
Hawthorne’s group has attacked the problems with vigor and clarity of purpose, and 
has presented their results in clear and concise form. This volume should be considered 
with care by students of social change as well as by those concerned with Slavic studies. 
One cannot leave Hawthorne’s work without the hope that his group might supplement 
this excellent study of the troubled Doukhobors of British Colombia with a compara- 
tive study of the settled and prosperous Doukhobor communities farther east. 


In Search of Utopia—The Mennonites in Manitoba. FE. K. Francis. Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1955. 294 pp., 12 tables, 10 charts. $6.50. 


Reviewed by CHARLES P. Loomis, Michigan State University 


This is one of the best analyses to date of any of the so-called Plain People who set- 
tled in the western hemisphere. Its focus is social and cultural change. The essential 
themes and content were previously published by the author in Agricultural History 
(1948), American Journal of Sociology (1948) and Rural Sociology (1952), but the book 
provides more historical background and analytical detail than previously available. 

The study deals with the changes in value orientation and social structure of 7,500 
Mennonites and their descendants who moved from Russia between 1874 and 1879 to 
settle in Manitoba. It describes the migration of the various Mennonite groups, their 
social and cultural background, and Anabaptist origins in their European points of 
origin before going to Russia in the 18th and 19th centuries, where there was an “‘emer- 
gence of a closed Mennonite social system in the new country” (p. 20). In summary of 
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the pre-Canadian migration, the author states that ‘in the period between 1790 and 
1870 the Mennonite sectarians in Russia had become a people whose conspicuous secu- 
lar successes were bought at a price of institutionalization of religion and secularization 
of the inner life of the group”’ (p. 27). 

Probably the most difficult aspect of the analysis of social and cultural change in 
the sect is that of specifying and conceptualizing the relevant components of the most 
important social systems involved. During the Russian period, the sects not only 
changed through adaptations to the larger society, but pertinent Russian systems also 
changed greatly. The analysis of changes in Canada presented similar difficulties and 
was further complicated by the fact that when the most conservative group (about 
6,000 or one-third of the total number of Mennonites then living in Manitoba) migrated 
to Latin America from 1923 to 1930, they were replaced by the more progressive Men- 
nonites (about 8,000 came to the province) who had stayed in Russia, adopted many 
middle class values and practices, and were fleeing from the scourges of war and revolu- 
tion. 

The tools of analysis are essentially those of simple historical description and those 
provided by the typological method. The construct “peasant”’ as applied by Robert 
Redfield and Carle C. Zimmerman is used to characterize the Mennonites. “Agrarian 
export capitalism, characterized by production for world markets, cash crops, extensive 
use of credit, exploitation of resources, and utilization of technical inventions” is the 
construct used to characterize Canadian agriculture. The author implies that the sociol- 
ogist C. A. Dawson is wrong in concluding that “final absorption of the Mennonite 
settlements in the general stream of Canadian life’’ is to take place. An attempt is made 
to prove that adaptation in the economic sphere does not necessarily mean eventual 
absorption of larger groupings which attempt to maintain a central core of values. Data 
are presented to prove the strength of the family, opposition to urbanization, and to 
support the thesis that both their original background and lessons learned from the de- 
pression have reduced dependency upon the cash wheat crop, caused the development 
of modern co-operatives, and changed the trend of economic adjustment away from 
“agrarian export capitalism.” 

Although community, church, school, and welfare organizations have changed 
greatly and now fit the patterns of the larger society better, the author maintains that 
the ““Mennonite group in Manitoba is not only well defined socially ... but a social 
and cultural subsystem functioning to some extent independently of Manitoba’s society 
at large’’ (p. 2). Intermarriage with other groups is not great, the German vernacular 
has been retained—most Mennonites are at least bilingual—and there has been no ap 
preciable loss in church membership. 

Readers familiar with this and comparable sects will be impressed by several indi- 
cations of adjustment in the direction of Canadian values. For a group which through- 
out its history has made great sacrifices to resist being involved in military action, the 
fact of voluntary participation in the Canadian armed forces is surprising. During the 
last World War, the young Mennonites serving as soldiers (2,000) numbered almost as 
many as those who became conscientious objectors. Also, all Mennonites are “now 
thoroughly familiar with English speech and values,” attainment in grammar schools 
is constantly increasing, and attendance in high schools and universities is on the in- 
crease. Moreover, according to the book, the depression brought about general adoption 
of birth control practices. 

Perhaps the analysis would have been improved if types such as ‘“‘peasant” “‘fami- 
’ were broken down into compo 
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nents. Thus, after the author has frequently used the terms ‘‘folk,’’ ‘‘familistic,” and 
“peasant” to characterize the Mennonite social system, he states that the Gemeinschaft- 
Gesellschaft scheme is not useful for analysis of the adjustment of such groups because 
these latter concepts deal with “‘modes of interpersonal relations and typical value 
orientations determining them.”’ The reviewer takes issue with this on two grounds. 
First, there is little left of sociological significance beyond interpersonal reiations and 
their value orientations. Second, the author’s efforts to “Americanize” the German 
concepts have provided less useful tools than the original Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft 
continuum. The real weakness of the author’s typological analysis is failure to specify 
the component subtypes of more general types. The reviewer and John McKinney 
American Journal of Sociology 1956) have specified subtypes of modes of orientation 
for interpersonal relationships and assignment of status-roles. Of these, affectivity, 
particularism, diffuseness (after Parsons), traditional (after M. Weber), and familistic 
after Sorokin) adjustment characterize the original Mennonite sect. Only on the as- 
cription vs. achievement subtype, because of their emphasis on performance, did they 
manifest Gesellschaft attributes in interrelationships within their group. As they 
adapted themselves to modern technology and markets, more emphasis was placed 
upon rational and contractual adjustment; this made them more Gesellschaft-like and 
thus reduced the Gemeinschaft-like traditional and familistic emphases. 

More specificity with regard to the pertinent reference groups would have improved 
the analysis. The author states that “Mennonite culture not only permitted alternative 
orientations, but the dominant culture profile itself was far from purely traditionalistic, 
sacred, solidaristic and static .. . at the same time there was an area of action where 
the individual was free to pursue ego-centered interests, and to play the game of those 
from whom the satisfactions of these values was to be derived” (p. 112). Rather than 
“ego-centered interests,’ there may have been a change in reference and membership 
groups which permitted no more freedom of choice. 

Also, there is no attempt to estimate the number of persons lost to the Mennonite 
society by the process of “going gay” or dropping the orientation of the plain people, 
or of joining other less conservative sects. The reviewer found that for the Older Order 
\mish in Pennsylvania this phenomenon was important both in reducing population 
pressure slightly and in eliminating the most ‘‘outer directed” elements. It is difficult 
to understand why so little attention was given to changes in the various taboos on 
current dress, grooming, mass media, and other traits of the larger society. One also 
wonders why such sanctions as shunning for the violation of these boundary mainte- 
nance devices receives so little attention. 


A Survey of the Aboriginal Populations of Quebec and Labrador. Jacos FRiED (Ed.). 
(Eastern Canadian Anthropological Series, No. 1.) Montreal: McGill University, 
1955. iv, 121 pp., 2 maps. $1.50. 


Reviewed by W. N. Fenton, New York State Museum and Science Service 


Over forty years ago Franz Boas delivered a cogent summary of “Ethnological 
Problems in Canada,” and in the intervening years much detailed work has been ac- 
complished. The extent of achievement to 1940 may be seen in the Andover symposium 
of 1941, but until Jacob Fried recently went to McGill as professor, no Canadian group 
had attempted to assess the research potential for anthropology in the area north and 
east of the St. Lawrence. Fried organized a seminar in the summer of 1954, and the 
present volume is the result of its work. The survey covered problem areas, bibliog- 
raphy, basic orientations toward research in archeology, manuscripts, physical anthro- 
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pology, and problems arising from the contemporary Indian and Eskimo populations 
of Quebec and Labrador. This book will be extremely helpful to students both for its 
bibliographies and for its critical comments on the usefulness of work accomplished and 
the probable return for effort expended in future research. No survey is any better than 
the eyes of the observers and this one, for all its virtues, has some faults and omissions. 
I am reserving these quibbles for personal communication to the authors, and use this 
space to hail a distinct contribution to Northeastern studies. 


The Nature of African Customary Law. T. O. Extas. Manchester: Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. xii, 318 pp., 30s. 
Reviewed by E. ADAMSON HOEBEL, Institute of Social Anthropology, Oxford 


African ethnology has produced enough field studies of sufficiently high quality that 
the way has by now been opened for preliminary comparative analysis. The scope and 
variety of the known African legal systems is such that a well-executed comparative 
study in terms of cultural and legal types and processes could make a valuable contri- 
bution to anthropology and juridical science. 

Ostensibly, this was the goal of Dr. Elias in writing The Nature of African Customary 
Law, but unfortunately, the book falls both short and wide of the mark. There appear 
to be two salient reasons for this. The author is too much concerned with negating a 
number of patronizing misconceptions concerning African law that apparently are, or 
have been, current among some colonial officers and missionaries in the British territo- 
ries of Africa (the few quoted samples stem from such sources). Their views so annoy 
Elias, who is a London-trained member of the Nigerian bar, that his own reaction 
leads to somewhat intemperate writing and injudicious sarcasm. The reader without 
first-hand exposure to these attitudes feels at times as though the author tilts at wind- 
mills—for the positions at which he thrusts his lance are for the most part generally as- 
serted by him to exist, but still not demonstrated in his work to be real. Perhaps this 
phase of the author’s writing is to good purpose in the African setting, but it has little 
to do with the advancement of the science of law. 

In determining what the nature of African primitive law is, rather than what it is 
not, Elias advances the following leading generalizations: first, individual responsibility 
for personal acts rather than collective liability of the kinship group prevails; second, 
concepts similar to those which distinguish civil from criminal law are present; third, 
ownership is differentiated from possession; fourth, the law is not static and rigid but may 
be kept adaptable through the invention and use of fictions and fifth, by means of 
legislation; and sixth, that while imprisonment is most unusual, coercive sanctions 
characterize the law. 

In the large, all these things are true. But the manner of their exposition will give 
the reader of this book little enlightenment as to how African systems of law work, or 
indeed, little of their content except in generalized terms. 


Le Systéme des Relations sociales dans le Ruanda ancien. JACQUES J. MAQUET. (‘‘Annales 
du Musee Royal du Congo Belge, Sciences de |'Homme: Ethnologie,”’ 1.) Tervuren, 
Belgium, 1954. 221 pp., 41 figs., 2 charts. 

Reviewed by W1Lu1AM B. Scuwas, Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


The object of Maquet’s study is to reconstruct the social organization of the king- 
dom of Ruanda as it existed before European domination, and his main emphasis is 
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on the analysis and description of the political system. The dominant feature of Ruanda 
social life was a caste system. Caste is defined in Lowie’s terms as a “hereditary endog- 
amous class in a series of graded groups.” The lowest caste was the Twa, a small group 
of pygmoid people who were mainly hunters. The Bantu Hutu, the middle caste, were 
agriculturists and comprised 85 percent of the population; the ruling caste, the pastoral 
Hamitic Tutsi, comprised the remaining 10 percent. The author is concerned primarily 
with the dynamics of the complex political system by which the Tutsi were able to 
maintain domination of the society and to reap the maximum benefits from their con- 
trol. 

The study is based on field work in Ruanda from 1949 to 1951. In addition to the 
usual anthropological methods, the author devised a questionnaire of one hundred 
items which were designed to elicit detailed information about the pre-European polit- 
ical structure. The questionnaire was given to three hundred Tutsi, selected for their 
knowledge of the pre-European kingdom. The questionnaire and an analysis of the 
replies are included in the appendix. 

The earlier chapters fill in the cultural landscape and present brief accounts of the 
physical milieu, history of the kingdom, food, dress, and habitation, and some notes on 
the physical and mental health of the people. These brief summaries are followed by 
larger sections on kinship, marriage, family, and economic production. Apart from some 
excursions into psychology, Maquet does a very workmanlike job when dealing with 
the Tutsi. His material on the Hutu and the Twa is sketchy, and more ethnographic 
data would have been useful. 

The most significant portion of this study is contained in the last four chapters. In 
the first two of these, the author analyzes the political organization and the client sys- 
tem. In order to overcome the difficulties of presentation, Maquet separates structure 
from function in his analysis of the political relations among the upper and lower 
castes. This is not entirely satisfactory, in part because it is repetitive and in part be- 
cause it is inherently artificial. Nevertheless, this section of the book contains an ex- 
tremely good exposition of the system of clientship which served as the chief mecha- 
nism for maintaining the domination of the Tutsi over the other castes. 

The last two chapters, I believe, are the best in the book. Here the author succeeds 
in integrating his material and in showing the sources of conflict and cohesion which 
kept this political system a going concern. He suggests that the interaction of the vari- 
ous components of the system produced comparative stability, which only a profound 
change could disturb. He argues his thesis well, but one wonders whether with the 
obvious inherent conflicts among the various castes in Ruanda, Maquet may not have 
minimized the forces for change that were already at work before European inter- 
vention. 

In the final chapter, the author puts forward eight theorems dealing with social 
behavior which he states are derived from the premise of inequality. Maquet considers 
this premise to be the fundamental social force in maintaining a caste equilibrium in 
the face of profound conflicts and tensions in the system. There seems to be little doubt 
that the characteristics described in the theorems are usually found in systems with 
unequal social relationships. But the question arises whether these patterns of behavior 
are specific to a caste situation or whether they apply in some measure to any system 
where there is unequal status (e.g. parent-child, employer-employee, etc.). 

Maquet is to be commended for a valuable analysis of the workings of a caste sys- 
tem in East Africa. He has made an important contribution to the hitherto meager 
knowledge of what is today a critical area of Africa. It is to be hoped that he will be 
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able to complement this work with a study of the changes and adjustments in the 
Ruanda political system since European intervention. 


Jinja Transformed: A Social Survey of a Multi-Racial Township. Cyrit SOFER and 
RHONA SoFER. (Foreword by A. I. Ricwarps). (East African Studies, No. 4.) 
Kampala: East African Institute of Social Research, 1955. xi, 120 pp., 8 plates, 74 
tables, 1 map, appendix. 16s 6d. 

Reviewed by JAMES B. CHRISTENSEN, Wayne State University 


This monograph is a survey by two sociologists of the “urban” area of Jinja, Uganda, 
a town composed primarily of Europeans, Indians, and Africans. The major objectives 
of the research were (a) collection of data likely to be of use to the government in fram- 
ing policy, (b) a contribution to the comparative knowledge of multiracial, urban so- 
cieties, and (c) experimentation in methods of social research. The last involved pri- 
marily the use of quantitative methods and questionnaires, as well as extended inter- 
views with a selected number of informants—a “‘qualitative”’ approach. 

This somewhat ambitious undertaking presents data on Jinja which run the gamut 
from age and sex to the number of times Asians born outside Uganda visit their birth- 
place. The 74 tables include such items as income, family size, type of roof and walls of 
the household, location of kitchen, and location of latrine. 

The problems encountered by the Sofers in their research will strike a familiar note 
for many anthropologists. There were the usual difficulties in establishing rapport, as 
the Asians and Africans tended to cast the investigators in the role of government 
officials and thus viewed them with suspicion. Quantitative research of this type 
among nonliterate populations always raises the question of the validity of the findings. 
Many of the data are no doubt accurate, such as those dealing with the number ot 
rooms and type of house construction. However, a wide margin of error should perhaps 
be allowed for data on income (particularly when a suspicion of taxation is present) or 
on how many people are supporting relatives in the tribal villages or in India. 

The authors are aware of the dubious value of some of their material and, generally 
speaking, are cautious in the manner in which they present and qualify it. For example, 
they point out that many people who are just “cohabiting” report themselves as being 
married according to tribal law or by a Christian service. The virtual impossibility of 
obtaining reasonably accurate statistics in regard to childbirth and age of mother is 
noted, as women often forget children who die in infancy or stillbirths and miscarriages, 
and often confuse the latter two. There is also the problem of discussing fertility with 
women who regard barrenness as a disgrace, or of attempting to ascertain approximate 
age in an African population where chronological age is rarely known or considered im- 
portant. The reviewer found the analysis of qualitative material to be far more inter- 
esting, and in some cases, it is suspected, more reliable than the quantitative data. 

With regard to whether or not the study fulfills the objectives cited above, some oi 
the data may be of use to the government, and the materials are a contribution to obr 
knowledge on multiracial societies. As to the third objective, the work points up the 
difficulties inherent in the use of questionnaires in a population of this type, as well as 
the dubious validity of statistics on Africa. This is not to imply that this type of re 
search should not be attempted, or that the authors are responsible for the unreliability 
of some of their data. On the contrary, in view of the difficulties involved the work is 
carefully done, and it is to be recommended to anyone contemplating work in either 


the tribal or urban areas of Africa south of the Sahara. 
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Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization. GusTAVE E. voN GRUNEBAUM (Ed.). (Com- 
parative Studies of Cultures and Civilizations.) Foreword by RoBert REDFIELD 
and MILTON SINGER. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. xii, 385 pp., end- 
map, 12 plates, appendix. 


Reviewed by R. BAYLY WINDER, Princeton University 


For the third time Professor von Grunebaum of the University of Chicago, one of 
America’s leading Orientalists, has published a book under the auspices of the series 
“Comparative Studies of Cultures and Civilizations,” edited by Robert Redfield and 
Milton Singer. This fact is yet another indication of that relatively new phenomenon, 
the rapprochement between the Islamist and the social scientist. 

This volume, like the first in the triad alluded to above, is the outgrowth of a con- 
ference organized in Europe by Professor von Grunebaum. This one was held in Liége 
and Spa (Belgium) in September, 1953, under the cosponsorship of the Universities of 
Chicago and Liége. Its fifteen members, many of whom also attended the earlier con- 
ference, consisted of leading British and European Islamists. There are sixteen papers, 
two by invitees to the conference who were unable to attend. The conference and book 
were made possible by a grant from the Ford Foundation. Several articles are transla- 
tions from the original German or French, and most of them are followed by summaries 
of the discussions. 

Following a summary (Duchesne-Guillemin, Liége) of the results are three very gen- 
eral essays on the problem at hand. The first (von Grunebaum) sets the problem of 
unity in diversity and suggests a framework, not always followed, for development of 
the argument. The author, as always, writes most thoughtfully. He discusses Islamic 
history in terms of “great” and “little” traditions and discusses the various methods of 
accommodating them. The second essay (Meier, Basel) is basically on methodology and 
primarily a caveat against too much emphasis on historical “influences.”’ In the third, 
R. Brunschvig (Bordeaux) asks, “‘is it legitimate to speak about ‘Muslim civilization’? 
To what degree can this notion be justified and defined?” He treats of criteria of Mus- 
lim civilization per se. 

Part III, “Modes of Expression of the Cultural Tradition,” contains four chapters 
on: law (Schacht, Leiden), literature (Gabrieli, Rome), art (Ettinghausen, Washing- 
ton), and the body politic (Cahen, Strasbourg). These surveys are of uniformly high 
quality. However, it may be noted that whereas the latter three see variety horizontally 
i.e. in terms of geographical variety, Professor Schacht here sees it more vertically, in 
terms of the power of Muslim law, thought of centrally, to assimilate 

Part IV is on regional evolutions and contains two articles on Iran (Spuler, Ham- 
burg, and Minorsky, Cambridge), Spain (Abel, Brussels), North Africa (Le Tourneau, 
Algiers), Tropical Africa (Anderson, London), Indonesia (Drewes, Leiden), and Turkey 
(Lewis, London). The articles on Iran and Spain mostly go over familiar ground, but 
the others differ in emphasizing modern times. All are good, but perhaps Professor 
Lewis’ contribution on the whys of modern Turkey stands out among them. Professor 
Drewes’ article on Ladonesia is particularly welcome because of the relative lack of in- 
formation about that country. The study of tropical Africa gives an interesting picture of 
the only active frontier for expansion of Islam. The adjustment between the traditions, 


‘ 


‘outside”’ elements. 


viewed here primarily from a legal point of view, is a most complex one. 

Considering Part IV as a whole, one cannot but lament the fact that Iran and the 
other regions (except Spain) are not viewed from the same chronological perspective. 
The two Iranian articles end with modern times; the others emphasize the modern. 
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Further, there is no thorough treatment of the Arab heartland. Surely, Lebanon is of 
vital importance in the subject, and the omission of Pakistan and India is also felt. 

The book closes with an excellent chapter entitled “Western Impact and Islamic 
Civilization’”’ by Professor W. Caskel (Cologne). Here Western impact is studied under 
the headings of state, society, economy, and religion. The latter is particularized in the 
final five pages by an analysis of the Muslim Brotherhood of Egypt. Again the Fertile 
Crescent is largely omitted. 

The reviewer questions the wisdom of publishing symposia in the usual form. Here 
is a book which is on a most interesting and important subject, which contains a number 
of excellent contributions, and which in fact should set both social scientist and Islamist 
to thinking. And yet the shifting perspectives, the omissions, and the repetitions are 
palpable. Perhaps no man could encompass such a vast field, but perhaps some new 
form can be evolved for such publication; for example, the editor might be given the 


material to rewrite. 


Village India: Studies in the Little Community. McKim Marriott (Ed.). (Memoir No. 
83 of the American Anthropological Association.) Chicago, Illinois: University of 
Chicago Press, 1955. xix, 269 pp., illustrations. $4.50. 


Reviewed by STEPHEN C. CAPPANNARI, Wayne State University 


This volume contains reports of studies made in eight villages and five provinces of 
India. In their foreword, Robert Redfield and Milton Singer disavow any claim that 
these eight villages are a representative sample of the half million or so villages of 
India. Although the chief aim of this work is to illuminate questions of method in deal- 
ing with the little community, this reviewer was also favorably impressed by the high 
ethnographic quality of these papers. 

Several of the papers differ so greatly both in method and subject matter that their 
respective authors might have reported the same village without any great duplication. 
Because of such differences, the reviewer will comment briefly upon each paper. 

In “‘The Social System of a Mysore Village,’’ M. N. Srinivas skilfully delineates the 
local social organization in such a fashion as to render intelligible both continuity and 
internal change. Particularly striking are the forces which counteract caste insularity, 
such as the local methods for settling disputes, occupational specialization, and eco- 
nomic rivairies. Srinivas treats his village as an isolable whole. 

“The Social Structure of a Tanjore Village,” by E. Kathleen Gough, deals largely 
with the impact of such forces as an expanding capitalist economy, the struggle be- 
tween economic classes whose membership cuts across caste lines, and the rise of the 
Communist party since 1947, upon the previously slow-changing traditional social 
structure of this village. The changing structure is to be understood in the relationships 
between this village and the larger world about it. 

Bernard S. Cohn, in ‘“‘The Changing Status of a Depressed Caste,’’ documents the 
manner in which the Camar caste of Madhopur is seeking upward mobility, especially 
with reference to their Thakur landlords in the village. As the Thakur caste becomes 
‘“‘Westernized,” the Camars are adopting older orthodox Hindu religious, dietary, and 


occupational practices. 

In the “Interplay among Factors of Change in a Mysore Village,’”’ Alan R. Beals 
reports on a rural village about an hour’s bus ride from Bangalore City. Beals makes 
good use of historical data and concludes that most of the changes which occurred in 
his village were dictated by happenings outside the village. 

Gitel P. Steed’s “Notes on an Approach to a Study of Personality Formation in a 
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Hindu Village in Gujarat’’ provides a description of local social structure, but her main 
emphasis is upon the value system and life of a single Rajpit. Because of her “social 
anthropological” approach, this study should be of value to those interested in person- 
ality studies per se, as well as to general students of Indian ethnography. 

In “Peasant Culture in India and Mexico: A Comparative Analysis,” Oscar Lewis 
compares and contrasts two widely separated villages to illuminate both the nature of 
peasant villages and the problems of studying peasant villages. It is this reviewer’s opin- 
ion that Lewis employs the comparative approach with sophistication and fruitfulness. 
The value of the study is further enhanced by Lewis’ first-hand familiarity with the two 
villages concerned, Tepoztlan and Rani Khera. 

In “Little Communities in an Indigenous Civilization,’”” McKim Marriott addresses 
himself to such fundamental questions as the extent to which an Indian village can be 
studied as an isolable whole, and the amount of light which such a study will throw 
upon the larger culture. In his description of the historical interaction between the 
village and the greater culture, Marriott constructs two processes, universalization and 
parochialization. 

In “The World and the World View of the Kota,’’ David G. Mandelbaum deals 
with a tribal people whom he first studied 19 years ago. In addition to a lucid exposi- 
tion of his topic, Mandelbaum gives a thread of unity to the book by noting similarities 
and differences of Kota world view and that of the other villages dealt with in this 
volume. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Village India contributes to the theory of little com- 
munity studies, and raises some important questions. In addition, these papers should 
he of great interest to anyone who has tried to understand the ethnology of India. 


Nationalism and Revolution in Mongolia. OWEN LATTIMORE. With a translation from the 
Mongol of Sh. Nachukdorji’s Life of Sukebatur. OWEN LATTIMORE and URGUNGGE 
Onon. (Institute of Pacific Relations.) New York: Oxford University Press, 1955. 
x, 186 pp. $4.75. 


Reviewed by EvizABeTH E. Bacon, Cornell University 


As its title implies, Nationalism and Revolution in Mongolia is primarily a study in 
political science. However, Lattimore has long approached political problems from a 
cultural viewpoint, and there is much in the present study to interest the cultural an- 
thropologist. 

The work is divided into two parts: the first consists of a long introduction to the 
second part, which is a translation of the propaganda biography af a Mongol nationalist 
leader who died in 1923 and was raised to the status of Communist hero in 1943. In 
the introduction, the author analyzes succinctly the political and economic position of 
the Mongols, both in Inner and Outer Mongolia, under Manchu rule (1644-1911); and 
the interaction of Chinese and Mongols in Inner Mongolia during the periods of the 
Chinese warlords (1911-1927) and the ensuing Kuomintang government. The Outer 
Mongolians were little affected by Manchu or Chinese political control, and so had a 
greater capacity for political independence. When the Manchu empire was disintegrat- 
ing and the Chinese warlords began their depredations in Inner Mongolia, the feudal 
Mongols of Cuter Mongolia turned to Tsarist Russia for protection from the Chinese, 
thereby following a time-honored Central Asian custom of seeking support from a 
strong patron in times of stress. But while Chinese political influence in Outer Mongolia 
had been limited, that of Chinese merchants had been great. They catered to the ap- 
petites of feudal lords for imported luxuries, and in the late nineteenth century they 
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provided a means of paying for imports by channeling wool and other nomadic products 
to European traders in the Chinese treaty ports. The pressure of the feudal lords on the 
Mongol people to obtain goods for export widened economic class differences, and so 
paved the way for popular acceptance of Communist Russia as a patron after the Soviet 
revolution. Continuing in this vein, Lattimore considers the nature of satellite depend- 
ency, the Russian pattern of expansion, and the place of personality in Mongol leader- 
ship. He thus sets the stage for the biography which follows. 

Lattimore has crammed a tremendous amount of information and provocative 
interpretations into the introduction. He interprets historical events in the light of cul- 
tural patterns and attitudes, and shows how culture may be molded by historical 
events. His analysis will be of interest to any anthropologist concerned with methods of 
studying the processes of cultural dynamics. 


The Chinese Gentry: Studies on Their Role in Nineteenth Century Chinese Society. 
CHUNG-LI CHANG. Introduction by FRANz MICHAEL. (University of Washington 
Publications on Asia, Far Eastern and Russian Institute.) Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1955. xxi, 250 pp., 4 figures, 41 tables. $5.75. 

Reviewed by Morton H. Friep, Columbia University 


The structure of Chinese society presents problems that have long fascinated Sino- 
logues, sociologists and anthropologists. The last two have often made studies of the 
Chinese gentry central to their investigations; most readers will be quite familiar with 
the work of Max Weber and Fei Hsiao-t’ung, if not with that of Karl Wittfogel, Wol- 
fram Eberhard and others of more Sinological cant. The present volume, produced by a 
member of the Modern Chinese History Project at the University of Washington, is a 
fine and much-needed contribution to the understanding of the gentry, though certain 
points which it makes may raise objections. 

Chang’s energetic study comprises four closely related essays. The first defines the 
gentry, itemizes subtypes and methods of achieving the several statuses, and briefly de- 
scribes their roles and functions. The second is a technical and thoroughly statistical 
attempt to make a census of the gentry, emphasizing pre- and post-Taiping times as 
polarities and computing the ratios of examination-gentry to purchase-gentry. The 
third essay describes ‘‘the examination life of the gentry of nineteenth-century China” 
and, while based on many items never before translated, contains the least new ma- 
terial and the fewest surprises. The last section, a quantitative analysis of available 
gentry biographies, is the briefest and, by the author’s own statement, the least reliable 
While in no sense Chang’s fault, this is rather unfortunate since it is in this chapter 
that many of the most controversial problems concerning the Chinese gentry are aired: 
for example, the question of the class origin of individual members of the gentry, and 
the question of gain from office in specific cases. 

The traditional gentry included those who had successfully passed the examinations 
and those who had purchased their titles. About 65 percent of the gentry were of the 
first category and the remainder were of the second, with the proportions of the latter 
being somewhat increased after the Taiping Rebellion (Table 8, p. 111). Chang indi- 
cates the significance of each type of recruitment and shows that the Ch’ing rulers were 
quite sensitive to the importance of the balance between them—shifting it one way or 
another to reduce the power of the gentry or to implement the fiscal and administrative 
needs of the empire. 

Chang’s book is particularly welcome for its carefully documented enumeration of 


the functions and prerogatives of the gentry. Among the former were national and pro- 
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vincial office, as well as local power. Special attention is given the role of the gentry in 
the construction and maintenance of irrigation and drainage works. There is also con- 
siderable detail on the semiformal and informal advantages of gentry status, including 
possibilities for personal financial gain and aggrandizement. However, these abuses 
had little to do with the collapse of the traditional system. Rather, it came to an end 
through the alteration of the entire social context in which it operated, particularly in 
the transformation of the educational system after the disastrous Sino-Japanese War 
of 1895 (p. 205ff.). The shift of emphasis from traditional to Western learning, from 
the eight-legged essay, calligraphy, and poetry to internal and external politics and 
mastery of the new technology, made obsolete the old examination system and its rami- 
fications. In 1905 the old examination system was formally abolished and, by implica- 
tion, this sounded the death knell of the traditional gentry by ending for all time their 
recruitment. 

There are several loci of controversy in this book. One of the most fundamental lies 
in the implications of Chang’s first sentence, which balances the entire gentry structure 
on the essential condition of “the acquisition of a title, grade, degree, or official rank”’ 
(p. 3.) The full significance of this remark appears much later on when we are told that 
gentry status did not go to “non-gentry brothers, adult sons, or other relatives of 
gentry members .. .”’ (p. 112). While Chang makes his remarks without reference to 
contrary opinion, Franz Michael, in his introduction to this book, explicitly denies 
Eberhard’s familial interpretation of gentry status (xvii, note 4). Of perhaps more inter- 
est to anthropologists is Michael’s critical reference to the ideas of Fei Hsiao-t’ung as 
expressed in China’s Gentry. Michael writes: “These selective descriptions of republican 
times ... do not represent a study of the gentry of imperial times despite the claim 
made in this book and indicated by its title” (xviii, note 5). 

While the reviewer is impressed by Chang’s painstaking application of statistical 
techniques to a truly massive set of Chinese sources, he is not convinced that Michael’s 
prefatory remarks are substantiated. There is perhaps little doubt that his remarks rep- 
resent a formal and official truth, but grave doubt that they truly apply to the actual 
functioning of community-level society. If essentially synchronic analyses of complex 
societies can increase their merit by utilizing historical data, so historical studies can 
gain strength through the leaven of hindsight. The literalness of Chang’s study is its 
great strength; paradoxically, it may be its great weakness. 


Esquisse d'une Ethnographie Navale des Peuples Annamites. PrERRE Paris. Introduc- 
tion by C. Nooresoom. Rotterdam, Holland: Museum voor Land- en Volkenkunde 
en Maritiem Museum ‘Prins Hendrik,” 1955. 86 pp., 234 figures, 1 table, 2 maps, 
n.p. 

Reviewed by Freperick S. Huise, University of Washington 

Although called a sketch, this monograph covers very well the material aspects of 
ship construction in Viet-Nam. The many photographs are for the most part well chosen 
to illustrate particular details which are discussed in the text. ‘Iwo pictorial maps 
demonstrate clearly the distribution of the various types of shipping typical of Indo- 

China and of Southern and Eastern Asia in general. The two tables show the similarities 

between various structural components of water-craft in Indo-China and other parts 

of the world. 

The place of shipping in the native economy, beliefs and observances connected 
with the construction or use of water-craft, and indeed all other matters concerned with 
culture in operation, are not dealt with. This is a highly specialized work, dealing with 
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a single aspect of material culture. The reader does not obtain any picture of the rela- 
tive importance or the functional position of shipping in the life of the Viet-Namese 
peoples. Although informative, a book of this nature which does not relate material 
culture to life, lacks the significance of such a work as Malinowski’s Argonauts of the 
Western Pacific. 

However, one does obtain complete knowledge of how to build the varied types of 
water-craft used in recent times by the Viet-Namese. The influence of Chinese and 
other foreign styles upon the shipping constructed in Annam is described; it is apparent 
that such influences have been great. As in other aspects of material culture, the peo- 
ples of this part of the world have been favorably situated to receive lessons from both 
north and west, and to adapt them to their local needs—while usually retaining, from 
their own tradition, a certain distinctive style. 

A great variety of water-craft has long been made throughout Southern Asia, in- 
cluding Annam: junks, dhows, praus, canoes with and without outriggers, as well as large 
and small rafts. Even European schooners have had their influence upon native con- 
struction. In succession Paris discusses: the shape of the hull; methods of construction; 
oars, paddles, and rowing; rudders; rigging; devices to counteract drift; decorations; 
and finally rafts, of which some are sailing craft, capable of maritime navigation. 

Especially in the section on sea-going rafts with sails, the author is concerned to 
point out similarities to rafts in Formosa and Peru. To this reviewer, some similarities 
between very simple water-craft seem almost inevitable, rather than proofs of ancient 
diffusion. The recent revival of interest in the question of possible early trans-Pacific 
contacts makes this rather minor point worth mentioning. The real contribution of the 
volume is the detailed description of the exceedingly diverse types of water-craft made 
and used by the Viet-Namese. 


New Lives For Old: Cultural Transformation—Manus, 1928-1953. MARGARET MEAD. 
New York: William Morrow & Co., 1956. xxi, 548 pp. 3 figures, 16 plates, appendices, 
frontispiece. $6.75. 

Reviewed by RopNEY NEEDHAM, University of Oxford 


Margaret Mead spent seven months among the Manus in 1928-29 and wrote an 
interesting account of Manus childhood and an admirable analysis of the kinship sys- 
tem. In the second World War the Manus were overrun by the American army in its 
Pacific advance, and saw white men and their power and technological ability in num 
bers and forms they could never have dreamed of. This brief and overpowering expe- 
rience was followed by a number of changes in Manus culture, and in 1953 Miss Mead, 
accompanied by two assistants, spent six months seeing what these changes were. This 
book is her report. It is designed—though we are not told this until after the end of the 
text—for ‘‘the non-technical reader.” 

It is based on the conviction that American civilization is “something new and 
different,” that “Americans have something to contribute to a changing world which is 
precious ...a belief that men can learn and change... .’’ Recent sprigs on the 
“outmoded tree of European history”’ may be surprised to hear that this is a peculiarly 
American belief, but it is not only they who may be puzzled to discover no relation be 
tween it and the argument of the book. However, there are bigger and more serious 
puzzles. 

The events with which the book deals are these: after the war the Manus deserted 
the missionaries and attached their hopes to a cargo cult; they came under the sway o! 
an able and apparently megalomaniacal native leader; they moved from their pile 
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houses in the sea and built a new village on land; and they began to remake their in- 
ternal organization on the European model of elections, committees, and argued ma- 
jority decisions. With all this there were inevitably changes in personal relations and 
in Manus conventions. 

The continually surprising thing is the great difficulty in discovering just what hap- 
pened, and what, in terms of social relations, Mead found in the new Manus. There are 
thousands of kaleidoscopic impressions of the old and the new (reading the book is rather 
like riffling through a pile of photographs), with frequent assertions that there have 
been very great changes, but for the most part it is almost impossible to find out by 
what processes changes have taken place, and precisely how the Manus today are 
culturally, structurally, and personally different from the Manus of a generation ago. 
Photographs show some obvious changes—Manus wearing western clothes and living 
on land—but the text does not convey much more than these impressions. We are told 
that there is more laughter and ease of conversation, but there are still plentiful refer- 
ences to touchiness, anger, “uneasiness ... and angry altercation.” Even the very 
voung boys who run away from school do so from the “old angry, self-destructiveness of 
the Manus.” The clans and kinship system are said to be “all gone,” yet at a wedding 
feast plates of food are given to “each clan.” “Relatives” still contribute to the wedding 
feasts and are appropriately repaid. Young men, purportedly ignorant of the traditional 
system, nevertheless divide relatives into “brothers vaguely of the same clan” (what- 
ever “vaguely” may mean), matrilateral kin, and the descendants of siblings. In spite 
of the assertions of change, one wonders just how much the structure of Manus society 
and Manus motivations have really changed. Even a main hypothesis—that total 
change is better than piecemeal—is not expounded or supported at all adequately, and 
acceptance of it or of any other theoretical suggestion or interpretation is the more dif- 
ficult since the Manus seem still to be in a state of uneasy flux. About the only certain 
conclusion one can draw from so much assertive impressionism is that Mead (who 
speaks of the “‘unlovely and unlovable” aspects of the old Manus adult character) evi- 
dently likes them better as they are now. 

It is difficult to believe that a scholar who wrote Kinship in the Admiralty Islands 
could be satisfied with the present meager report on changes in the kinship system. One 
hopes that she has ample data and will make academic analyses of this and other as- 
pects of culture change. The long appendix on methods used in the study certainly indi- 
cates that lack of sheer mass of observations is not the trouble. On the contrary, Mead 
apparently tried to record her impressions of a complete culture, to get everything 
down, and the very confusion of her account may be a result of this attempt. At any 
rate, the ethnography is so unsatisfactory that it is hard to imagine it being of use 
when specific problems are taken to it for testing. The blurb on the jacket is accurate: 
the restudy must have been “‘an exciting human experience’’—but for all serious pur- 
poses the book remains at this level. 

As for style and literary form, this is the first of Mead’s books which the reviewer 
has had to force himself to read, out of sense of duty. It is twice as long as its hypotheses 
and ethnographica demand and is written with contrived dramatic intensity in a cloy- 
ing marshmallow prose. Mead’s earlier work was of such high quality, the work of an 
unusually intelligent, speculative, and perceptive woman, that we have a right to ex- 
pect more of her than this. But perhaps we should not be too surprised, for in the last 
ten years or more there has been a steady deterioration in her writing, a lack of rational 
content, and a use of an increasingly journalistic impressionism which apparently the 
public welcomes. It is as though she were purposely discarding the deliberate accuracy 
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of her earlier researches in order to give play to the “intuitive gifts” which she believes 
women possess. Whatever the motives or processes, this is her worst book. 


ARCHEOLOGY 
Piecing Together the Past: The Interpretation of Archaeological Data. V. GORDON CHILDE. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1956. vii, 176 pp., 3 figs., 1 map. $3.95. 


Reviewed by ALBERT C. SPAULDING, University of Michigan 


The author explains in his preface that “Since 1946 I have been accustomed every 
alternate year to devote a course of lectures to the principles of archaeological classifi- 
cation, the current terminology and the implicit interpretative concepts. The present 
book is based upon these lectures.’’ Since current terminology, and perhaps even think- 
ing, is muddled, a critical exposition is unavoidable, but Childe refuses to propose an 
ideally logical system of classification and terminology because nobody would pay any 
attention to it, and because an understanding of what the current terms “really” mean 
will allow unambiguous communication. For these reasons, the book is basically a 
series of clarifying remarks about the sensible and fruitful use of the concepts and pro- 
cedures currently employed in extracting meaning from archeological data. Childe’s 
productive career in this field guarantees wise discussion, so rather than trying to point 
out the particular merits of the treatment of each topic, I will concentrate on termino- 
logical novelties and on matters which seem to require further analysis. 

Among the new or relatively unfamiliar terms, chorological classification is the plac- 
ing together (on the basis of association) of archeological phenomena which are the 
products of a single society over a limited period of time. Material culture consists of 
‘all reasonably efficient means for the attainment of attainable social ends,” but the 
relics and monuments resulting from ritual, sportive, or artistic activities are spiritual 
culture, which removes an Egyptian pyramid from the category of material culture. 
This usage seems to violate the meaning of the term “‘material.’’ Childe’s purpose is to 
divide artifacts into two classes on the basis of whether or not a function may reason- 
ably be inferred. However, his terminology is more appropriate to the orientation of 
the behavior involved in the production and use of the artifact than to the artifact it- 
self. Homotaxial assemblages occupy the same relative positions in ‘parallel typological 
or stratigraphic sequences,” and phenomena exhibiting the same stage in an evolution- 
ary series are systadial. Although Childe expects no change in practice, he would like 
to combine the current Upper Paleolithic and Mesolithic as the Miolithic, because of es- 
sential similarity of culture type. 

There is a strong emphasis on trait presence or absence methods (the “type fossil” 
concept) in the discussions of relative chronology and discrimination of cultural enti- 
ties. Thus the technique ordinarily called ‘“‘seriation” in America is described primarily 
in terms of fripartition, the ordering of assemblages into an ABCD, CDEF, EFGH 
arrangement. Childe does not deny the validity of quantitive seriation, although he does 
state flatly that statistical methods are useless for assigning a relative date to an un- 
excavated site. If he is correct, a considerable amount of American work will have to be 
consigned to the wastebasket. Further, if the archeologist is forced into comparisons of 
relative frequencies, it is necessary to have at least five hundred specimens divided into 
ten to forty types for reliable results. These arbitrary requirements and the “graver 
theoretical and practical obstacles” described indicate that Childe has a limited under- 
standing of the nature of statistics. Indeed, some of the supposed difficulties attributed 
to statistical operations (for example, necessity for assemblages of comparable char- 


acter and consistency in classification) are equally characteristic of comparative work 
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by any method; the basic point is rather that statistical manipulation will not convert 
bad information into good, or create certainty in an inherently uncertain situation. A 
clear example of Childe’s methodological limitation is his suggestion that it should be 
possible to devise some mathematical technique to measure the validity of association 
ina small sample. The rapidly growing literature on this subject seems to have escaped 
his attention, and I suspect that he has never consulted a statistician about this or any 
other statistical problem. The probable explanation is easy to find; Childe, in common 
with most other archeologists, has been working on problems which are solvable without 
the aid of formal statistical analysis, and in addition he has a laudable distaste for 
overly elaborate methods. Statistical operations are not needed to point out significant 
differences between a Lower and an Upper Paleolithic assemblage or between a British 
and an eastern Mediterranean community of the third millennium B.C., but the differ- 
ence between two British communities only slightly separated in time and space is of a 
different order. In the latter case, slight but real quantitative distinctions may be the 
only possible method of discrimination, and formal statistical procedures are the appro- 
priate tools. Such problems are certain to become more obtrusive as archeology pro- 
gresses, and the subject of quantitative research methods deserves a more systematic 
and knowledgeable discussion. 

In the historical section and in the chapter dealing with the archeological period 
concept, Childe describes the confusion wrought particularly by naive assumptions of 
simultaneous snifts of culture types over wide areas. As a partial corrective for this 
difficulty, it is suggested that the term “Stage”’ be substituted for ‘“‘Age” in the case of 
the grand divisions of Old World prehistory, thus giving Stone, Bronze (better “*Paleo- 
metallic’), and Iron Stages. Classification of a given assemblage as Bronze Stage would 
imply that it exhibits at least some evidence of copper or bronze working and that it is 
intermediate in time between the local Stone and Iron Stages; it would not imply that 
it was absolutely earlier than iron working cultures in other regions. Subdivisions of 
larger culture periods should not be labeled with names of cultures, because the time 
spans of cultures frequently overlap even in fairly restricted regions. His recommended 
solution is the use of geographically qualified numbers to designate chronological periods 
and their subdivisions. Childe’s suggestions and comments go a long way toward clear- 
ing up nomenclatural confusion, but they do not seem to be altogether free from am- 
biguity. His discussion does not reveal the dimensions of cultural-chronological classifi- 
cation in a systematic fashion, and the result is not as useful as one might legitimately 
hope. There is no forthright explanation of the necessity for employing unique archco- 
logical events as boundaries for periods in order to ensure one principle of chronological 
division. This might serve to distinguish between the terminological confusion that 
arises from the use of multiple criteria as against the healthy uncertainty resulting 
from insufficient evidence. This deficiency is the more disappointing because a careful 
reading indicates that Childe is not himself confused; the difficulty is entirely on the 
level of exposition. 


Ceramics for the Archaeologist. ANNA O. SHEPARD. Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington (Publication 609), 1956. xii, 414 pp., 59 illustrations, 11 
tables, appendices. $6.75 paper bound. $7.75 cloth bound. 


Reviewed by CLEMENT W. MEIGHAN, University of California, Los Angeles 


Nearly all archeologists must deal with problems of describing and interpreting pot- 
tery, but most of us are handicapped by lack of technical training in ceramics and by 
various errors and oversimplifications that have appeared in archeological writing. 
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Shepard's new book, representing many years of study by the acknowledged leader in 
ceramic research, will do much to raise the standards of archeological reporting in this 
regard. The book is certain to become required reading for archeologists in general. 

Most of the volume is devoted to ceramic materials and processes, from both a de- 
scriptive and an analytical viewpoint. There is an exhaustive discussion of pottery- 
making techniques and recognition of these techniques from archeological potsherds. 
There is also a technical but quite readable discussion of pottery clays and their proper- 
ties. Shepard has been careful to present both sides of the argument in discussing dis- 
puted points, and although there are details which other authors will question, the gen- 
eral discussion is balanced and comprehensive. 

In addition to technology, other approaches to ceramic studies are reviewed. The 
discussion of design and style will be useful to anyone dealing with geometric art. Addi- 
tionally, there is a section suggesting the use of punch cards in pottery study, and a 
full chapter is devoted to the interpretation of ceramic data. 

In one sense, Ceramics for the Archaeologist is a compendium of technical knowledge 
on the production of pottery; yet it goes beyond this to approach the position of an 
encyclopedia examining archeological ceramics from all points of view. As a compen- 
dium of technical knowledge, this is certainly the last word and it will be a long time be- 
fore it is superseded. As an encyclopedia, the coverage is a little uneven and some useful 
information must still be sought elsewhere. For example, the rules of priority for naming 
pottery types are not reviewed here, and none of the “catalogs” of named pottery types 
are cited in the bibliography. Despite the frequent criticisms archeologists have made of 
both the rules and the catalogs, these aids should not be entirely ignored. The increas- 
ingly important statistical methods and techniques of seriation also receive very brief 
treatment. These comments are by no means intended to detract from the general ex- 
cellence of Shepard’s book, and I do not want to commit the reviewer’s sin of criticizing 
a work for not being something it was never intended to be. Yet the comprehensive 
nature of the study will tempt some readers to use it as a one-volume encyclopedia. 
Shepard has come admirably close to attaining such a contribution, but it would be un- 
fair to both readers and author to utilize her book in such a way. 


The Archaeology of Humboldt Cave, Churchill County, Nevada. RoBert F. Heizer and 
Avex D. Kriecer. (University of California Publications in American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Vol. 47, No. 1.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1956. 190 
pp., 34 plates, 11 figs., 3 maps. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Jesse D. JENNINGS, University of Utah 

A short review cannot do justice to this report of field researches carried on in 1936, 
followed by laboratory study in 1937, which combines the talents of two of the most 
competent and literate craftsmen in the American archeological guild. The finished 
product testifies to their knowledge of material culture without obscuring their coinci 
dent interest in synthesis and in culture theory. 

The report deals with the Humboldt Cave site, which was used from about the time 
of Christ possibly until historic times. From the debris and a series of thirty-one cache 
pits a wealth of data was recovered, including 2058 pieces of basketry (from an esti- 
mated total of 359 baskets), sheep horn sickles, scores of bone awls (including the L- 
shaped), objects of wood (including trowels), scraps of buckskin and woven skin, bird 


decoys, chipped flint, and other items, as well as bones from 19 bird and 17 animal spe- 
cies presumed to have been utilized as food. There was also dependence on fish food, as 
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testified by numerous fish hooks of two standard sizes and many desiccated fish in 
caches. The site was less a habitation site than a rendezvous and cache site. 

The culture represented by Humboldt Cave is the late period Lovelock Cave variant 
of what has been called the Desert culture. While the Humboldt Cave remains are like 
the Lovelock culture, some discrepancies and differences lead the authors into a short 
but vital comparison with other Desert culture sites. This comparison resulted in the 
delineation of several trait complexes which imply that already it is possible to separate 
regional variations and regional interinfluences throughout the Desert culture. 

Deserving of special mention is Krieger’s exhaustive study of the basketry sherds. 
He discovered that most of the fragments (found in caches) could be ‘‘fitted”’ to other 
scraps. He could thus base his interpretations either on basket type “‘sherd”’ frequencies 
or on whole baskets. He did both, to discover that with the sherd count, wicker work 
was the overwhelmingly favored technique in a ratio of 4:1 over coiled; the use of 
whole baskets showed the ratio was actually 4:3. This is a cogent commentary on 
sweeping generalizations about artifact popularity or about cultural influences based on 
either basketry scraps or pottery sherds. 

Also important is the conclusion that Catlow twine textiles are regarded as being 
later, at least in the Humboldt area, than the type is believed by Cressman to be in 
Oregon. Implied, of course, is the belief that the type is recent in both areas. 

And very important are the considerations of Paiute archeological traits. The 
authors conclude that it is not yet possible to identify the upper levels of the Humboldt 
Cave deposits as Paiute in origin. 


The Ancient Maya. SYLVANUS GriswoLp Mortey. (Third edition revised by GEORGE 
W. BRAINERD.) Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1956. x, 494 pp., 
appendix, illustrations. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Harry E. D. Potiock, Carnegie Institute of Washington 


First published in 1946, The Ancient Maya went into a second edition and a third 
printing within 8 months of its initial appearance. There is also a Spanish language edi- 
tion published in Mexico (1947) under the title La Civilizaci6n Maya. The book has 
heen out of print for some time, and there is little question that this new and revised 
edition fulfills a need. 

The Ancient Maya was reviewed at length in 1947 by Strong (American Anthro- 
pologist 49:640-645) and in 1948 by Brainerd (American Antiquity 14:133—136). 
Within the space allotted to the present review, we can touch only the highest of high 
points, and it is probably best to confine ourselves mainly to comparing the new edition 
to the earlier work. 

We may quickly run through some of the more obvious changes. The present book 
is less bulky, and more easily handled. A better quality of paper is used; type matter is 
cleaner, illustrations are sharper. All folds have been reduced to page size; front matter 
of questionable value and a rather extraneous appendix have been deleted; the bibliog- 
raphy has been made more useful by a system of notes that key references to subject 
matter. Text has been reduced by about one-quarter, to a considerable extent by exci- 
sion of redundancy and repetition. Plates have been increased in number, primarily to 
include the important Bonampak mural paintings and the famous Ruz tomb at Palen- 
que. All of these changes have added to the quality and usefulness of the book. 

Turning to the revision of subject matter, we must remember that Brainerd was 
forced to work within limits. He was not writing a new book, and whatever his ideas as 
to how the story of the ancient Maya should be presented, the final product had largely 
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to retain the form and character established by Morley. At the outset of his review of 
the first edition, Strong comments on Morley’s unbridled admiration of the Maya, 
which resulted in “an ever increasing sea of superlatives,” and goes on to point out the 
arbitrary and one-sided selection of concepts upon which the author builds his story. 
To view Maya civilization as anything but “superlative,” or to cast out all of Morley’s 
pet assumptions would have meant writing a new book. However, Brainerd does tone 
down his estimate of the Maya accomplishment and he goes a long way toward intro- 
ducing alternative concepts or assumptions, thus letting the reader know that other 
points of view are not to be ruled out. 

\t times Brainerd was forced to jettison Morley’s ideas and to start anew. As fore- 
shadowed in his review of the first edition, Brainerd could not accept Morley’s recon- 
struction of Maya history prior to the Conquest. Chapters III, IV, and V are thus 
largely new. As those chapters are in a sense the heart of the book, these changes are 
reflected through much of the text. It should be noted that Brainerd’s ideas in these 
matters are far more palatable to the majority of specialists in the field than were Mor- 
ley’s. 

Probably no more frequent criticism of The Ancient Maya has been made than that 
Morley viewed Mava civilization as existing in a cultural vacuum. He seemed almost 
unaware of the sea of cultures that lapped, and at times must have beat noisily upon, 
the Maya shores. Brainerd undoubtedly was aware of this major defect of the book, but 
the artificial fence that so rigidly enclosed the ancient Maya culture equally rigidly en- 
closed The Ancient Maya, and to sally forth in any depth would have meant a new and 
quite different book. Brainerd has opened a good number of peepholes through the 
fence, but the artificial and unreal isolation in which the story of the Mava unfolds 
still remains, to the mind of this reviewer, the most fundamental criticism of the book. 

In spite of certain drawbacks, The Ancient Maya has much to recommend it, and 
the third edition is far better than the earlier ones. 

As a postscript, we should like to call attention to an error that has gone through 
all editions and that has not, so far as we know, been corrected in print. In plate 75 the 
two lower pictures are the Kabah doorjambs; the two upper pictures are lintels (not 


doorjambs) from Xculoc. 


Tierradentro: Archdéologie und Ethnographie einer kolumbianischen Landschaft. Horst 
NACHTIGALL. (Mainzer Studien zur Kultur- und Vélkerkunde, Vol. 2.) Ziirich: 
Origo Verlag, 1955. 328 pp., 107 plates. n.p. 

Reviewed by Joun H. Rowe, University of Calif., Berkele 


The author of this study was in Colombia for the year 1952-53 doing research under 
the auspices of the Instituto Colombiano de Antropologia and the Institut fir Vélker- 
kunde of the University of Mainz. He spent four months of this time in Tierradentro, on 
the upper drainage of the Magdalena River, working intensively on Paez ethnography 
and studying the archeology of the region. Few investigators have accomplished more 
in a comparable period of field work, and the report is a solid contribution to our knowl 
edge of a key South American area. It is a handsomely printed and well illustrated 


work. The line drawings of Paez handicrafts are particularly valuable. 

The first part of the report (82 pages) is devoted to the archeology of Tierradentro. 
Nachtigall excavated at the sites of El Alto de San Andrés (three trenches in shallow 
refuse), Filo de El Aguacate (one tomb), El Canada (one tomb) and Segovia (four tombs). 
In addition to reporting the results of this work, Nachtigall gives much information de- 
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rived from examination of surface remains, particularly statuary, from the study of 
museum collections, the reports of earlier investigators, and the testimony of the local 
guaqueros (tomb robbers). 

Nachtigall’s excavations appear to have been carefully done and painstakingly re- 
corded, but the selection of information in the report is tantalizing. There is much de- 
tailed description of tomb structure and of some of the specimens found, but the arche- 
ological associations are treated in summary fashion; evidently the author did not 
fully recognize their importance. 

Nachtigall’s data indicate that there are two archeological cultures represented in 
the Tierradentro sites known to date. One, peculiar to Tierradentro, is characterized 
by rock-cut chamber tombs, often elaborately painted, with cremations in urns and no 
metal. The pottery is distinctive; it is relatively thick-walled, decorated with fugitive 
post-fired red paint and punctations filled with white. There is also some black on red 
negative painting. The second culture, also found in the San Agustin area, is character- 
ized by shaft graves with side chamber, extended or seated burials, and gold ornaments. 
The pottery is thin-walled and hard. There is a red surface ware and a polished black- 
ware with fine-line incisions. Shapes include bottles, pedestal bowls, tripods, double 
spout and bridge jars, and concave sided bowls, all absent from the Tierradentro cul- 
ture. 

Nachtigall points out some of the distinctions between these two cultures but does 
not recognize that, because of their pattern of occurrence, the two must be chrono- 
logically distinct. His trenches at El Alto de San Andrés revealed a stratigraphic situa- 
tion which I would interpret as suggesting that the San Agustin occupation was later 
than the Tierradentro one. At San Andrés, three caches of San Agustin type pottery 
were found under 20 cm. of Tierradentro refuse. The caches were covered with stone 
slabs. If the caches were deliberately buried, as seems likely, the refuse layer must have 
been there at the time they were made. 

The larger part of the text is devoted to Paez culture (274 pages) and language (37 
pages). Nachtigall attempts to give a balanced account of all aspects of Paez culture, 
a type of treatment long needed for this group. Anyone wishing the fullest detail on this 
culture should read Nachtigall’s book together with the excellent series of articles by 
Segundo Bernal Villa in the Revista Colombiana de Antropologia and the Revista Colom- 
biana de Folklore. Bernal has written on mythology, the fiesta of San Juan, curing and 
witchcraft, economic life, and kinship and family organization. His earlier articles are 
duly cited and used by Nachtigall; the latest, on kinship and the family, appeared in 
1955, too late for use in the book. Bernal’s material is generally fuller than Nachtigall’s 
on the aspects of culture he covers, but Nachtigall has some valuable additional ma- 
terial not given by Bernal. 

Nachtigall has made good use of most of the earlier publications on Tierradentro. 
The only major source known to me which he missed is Pedro de Aguado’s Historia de 
la Provincia de Santa Marta, Book 16 of which contains a detailed account of the Span- 
ish attempts at conquest in the sixteenth century. 


The Prehistoric Cultures of the Horn of Africa. J. DESMOND CLARK. (Occasional Papers 
of the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology.) London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1954. xx, 386 pp., 36 figs., 52 plates, maps and tables. 

Reviewed by Hattam L. Movivs, Jr., Harvard University 
Desmond Clark, Curator of the Rhodes-Livingstone Museum at Livingstone, 
Northern Rhodesia, spent more than two years in Somaliland during World War II, 
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as a member of the South African armed forces. As evidenced by this book, which con- 
stitutes part of his Ph.D. thesis at Cambridge University, he took advantage of the 
opportunity to make a careful and methodical study of the prehistoric archeology of 
the region. The result is an outstanding contribution. Although surface collections had 
been made in the Angora Valley and in the northern Mijertein as early as the 1880’s, 
prior to 1941 very little was known of the archeology of the three Somalilands and East- 
ern Abyssinia, which constitute a key area that so nearly unites two continents. How- 
ever, as a result of Clark’s systematic excavations and detailed examination of the 
earlier materials, one of the last remaining gaps in our knowledge of prehistoric Africa 
has been filled. The author is to be congratulated on having performed such an exacting 
and painstaking task under such difficult circumstances. 

The book is divided into four parts, the first of which consists of two chapters cover- 
ing the physical geology of the Horn of Africa and a review of work done by previous 
investigators. The salient facts about the more important collections are presented in 
the text, together with detailed inventories (Appendix A) of the artifactual materials. 
The author is to be commended for having discussed the distribution of the rock out- 
crops that were available for implement manufacture. It cannot be denied that the 
technique, and to some extent typology, were in a still undefined measure controlled 
by the limits inherent in the properties of the raw material, as well as by the form in 
which it is found. 

The five chapters which comprise Part II describe the Pleistocene geology and 
stratigraphy of the four special areas selected for detailed investigation, together with 
their correlation and climatic significance. The six chapters of part III set forth the 
prehistoric cultural sequence in each of the special areas. A final chapter (Part IV) pre- 
sents the author’s tentative correlation of cultures and climate in the Horn with other 
areas of the African continent and with Southern Arabia. Actually, the archeological 
sequence within the Horn starts remarkably late. Nothing older than the Acheuleo- 
Levalloisian stage, referrable to the early part of the Gamblian Pluvial, has so far been 
reported. This material occurs in aggradation deposits referred to the Older Tug Gravel 
and Alluvium. The Younger Tug Gravels and Alluvium yield flake tools manufactured 
by the prepared striking-platform/tortoise core technique and described as Lower and 
Upper Levalloisian respectively; from this develops the Somaliland variant of the Still- 
bay with its beautifully made, bifacially flaked lanceheads and diminutive handaxes. 
The Stillbay is followed by the Magosian during early Post-Pleistocene times; in the 
southern part of the area this develops into the Doian, a microlithic backed blade (but 
not micro-burin) assemblage, which possibly persists as late as the 5th millennium B.C. 
In the west, however, the Stillbay is only sporadically found; there the Levalloisian 
appears to have followed a local development which was succeeded by the Ogaden 
variant of the Somaliland Wilton. In the northern portion of the area, the end of the 
Pleistocene is marked by the appearance of a true blade and angle-burin complex, 
known as the Hargeisan, which apparently has no antecedents in the Horn. This in 
turn is overlaid by a variant of the Somaliland Wilton, a tradition which in one form or 
another is widely distributed throughout Eastern and Southern Africa. Rock-shelter 
paintings are known, and some of them may well be of Wilton age. Although in certain 
“Late Stone Age” contexts Clark notes the occurrence of a ‘“‘Neolithic facies,” as yet 
no true Neolithic is known in the Horn of Africa. The makers of the Stone Age assem- 
blages that have been found there seem never to have progressed beyond a hunting- 
gathering economy. 


One of the basic problems confronting Clark during his investigations arises as a 
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result of the geographic location of the Horn of Africa. It lies at the junction of two 
terminological schools, and the one in the south differs from that advocated for Europe 
and the lands bordering the Mediterranean. In the main the author has employed a 
southern terminology: “Late Stone Age,” “‘Stillbay,” “‘Wilton,” etc., but he prefers 
‘‘Acheuleo-Levalloisian” to “‘Fauresmith.”’ Of necessity he has been forced to resort 
to such local names as “Doian” and “Hargeisan” with reference to special develop- 
ments. In using such a technological term as ‘“‘Levalloisian” to define one of the cultural 
manifestations of his Middle Stone Age, Clark has exposed himself to justified criticism. 
On the whole, however, he should be congratulated on the successful manner in which 
he has coped with terminological difficulties. A discussion of the problems relative to the 
anachronistic retention of out-moded terms would be out of place in a book of this 
nature. 

The volume is well illustrated with photographs, drawings, and maps. Throughout 
one finds a scrupulous attention to detail manifest in the methodical compilation of 
classified inventories of all tools collected, special faunal reports, and botanical identi- 
fications of plants from charcoal specimens. Doubtless the author is prepared for even- 
tual revisions in his correlation tables; he would no doubt be the first to agree that much 
work remains to be done in this strategically located area. But, as a result of his tireless 
and painstaking efforts, the foundations have now been laid, and future investigators 
will use this scholarly monograph as a basis for their research. 


The Stone Age in Scotland. A. D. Lacattie. (The Wellcome Historical Medical Mu- 
seum, n.s., No. 6.). New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1954. xxii, 345 pp., 140 figs. 
$8.80. 


Reviewed by HALLAM L. Movivs, Jr., Harvard University 


The title of this book is somewhat broader than the subject matter presented in the 
text. The author has confined himself to those assemblages and economies found in the 
north of Britain that preserve the Paleolithic techniques and way of life. This pains- 
taking compilation treats extensively of the earliest colonization of Scotland after the 
retreat of the last ice-sheets and the melting of the Highland glaciers. The evidence is 
scattered through a number of publications, many of which are difficult to obtain, but 
Lacaille has brought it together in a work that should serve as a useful point of de- 
parture for future research on problems pertaining to the earliest human settlement of 
Scotland. 

The first four chapters are devoted to the northernmost Paleolithic in Britain, the 
deglaciation of Scotland and its chronclogy, and a summary of the Mesolithic cultures 
of Northwestern Europe and England. The most important sections of the book describe 
in detail the earliest Mesolithic (Larnian) colonization of Scotland and Ireland, the 
Maglemosian settlement of the western portion of the North Sea Basin, and the Oban- 
ian culture of Scotland. Finally, there are two chapters on Post-Mesolithic (Neolithic 
and Bronze Age) survivals, followed by a chapter summarizing the evidence and pre- 
senting the author’s conclusions on its significance and chronology. Here one is struck 
by the relative paucity of the Scottish sites, a circumstance which has obliged the 
author to lean heavily on the better documented assemblages from England and North- 
ern Ireland. For this reason it should be pointed out that much of Lacaille’s interpreta- 
tion of the chronology of the Stone Age cultures of Scotland, as expressed in his Table 
\I (opposite p. 314), is essentially a schematic representation of the evidence as he has 
reconstructed it, based on certain assumptions that may or may not be valid in all 
instances. One must bear in mind that much of the Scottish material is known only 
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from surface sites and has never been found in a clearly defined stratigraphic context. 
Although much of the evidence presented in this book is already available in print, it 
is valuable to have Lacaille’s views concerning its significance. Furthermore, there are 
a number of useful illustrations, including ten maps showing the locations of sites men- 
tioned in the text, and several hitherto unpublished photographs. Since the Scottish 
Mesolithic can have no particular appeal to the general public, this book will probably 
be purchased only by libraries and specialists. But the painstaking work which the 
author has devoted to it will inevitably place him in the debt of all those who may 
in the future attempt to clarify the problem of the earliest colonization of Scotland 
through excavation by modern field methods. The Wellcome Historical Medical Mu- 
seum also deserves credit for publishing in such handsome fashion this useful contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the prehistoric archeology of Britain. 


The Rock-Shelter of La Colombiére: Archaeological and Geological Investigations of an 
Upper Périgordian Site near Poncin (Ain). HALLAM L. Movius, JR. and SHELDON 
Jupson. (American School of Prehistoric Research, Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, Bulletin No. 19). Edited by HuGH HENCKEN. Cambridge, Mass., 1956. 
x, 176 pp., 11 plates, 41 figs., map, appendix. $4.85 paper bound. 


Reviewed by Davip A. BAERREIS, University of Wisconsin 


The rock-shelter of La Colombiére, known through previous excavations between 
the 1860’s and 1914, was reinvestigated in 1948 by a Harvard party whose objective 
was to date the time of occupation by archeological and geological techniques. Hallam 
L. Movius, Jr. served as archeologist, while the geological studies were initiated by the 
late Kirk Bryan and Sheldon Judson in 1948 and completed by Judson in 1950. A 
major feature of the report is the synthesis of the two disciplinary approaches in the 
presentation of the data. It is not simply a report containing geological and archeolog 
ical sections; the description of the site, its stratigraphy, and the conclusions derived 
from the study comprise a lucid and meticulous model that may well serve as a stand- 
ard for other studies, such as those of Paleolithic horizons where adequate interpreta- 
tion rests upon precise temporal placement. The volume also contains a report on the 
fauna by Henri Gauthier, and a French résumé by Frangois H. Bordes. 

The general conclusions of the geological study are disappointing in that inadequate 
knowledge of the Pleistocene chronology of the region makes precise correlation im- 
possible. We do learn that the Upper Périgordian horizon is firmly tied to the La Co- 
lombiére Terrace, but only that this in turn correlates with the Wiirm of Southeastern 
France. The limited series of artifacts recovered might have made the archeological 
section of limited value had Movius not taken the opportunity to redescribe specimens 
available from earlier work at the site. The earliest and most important occupation in 
the shelter is that designated Upper Périgordian, a fusion of what in the Dordogne re- 
gion is classed as Périgordian IV and V. This occupation is the only one thus far dis- 
covered which indicates that the region east of the Sadne Valley was occupied prior to 
Magdalenian times. No trace of a Solutrean occupation was found, just as at all Paleo- 
lithic sites thus far excavated in the Department of Ain. A limited Magdalenian occu- 
pation was indicated by earlier work, and even a Neolithic horizon, though these are 
not described in the present report. The descriptive emphasis is on the Upper Péri- 
gordian materials; the specimens are beautifully illustrated and compared in detail 
with other sites. The outstanding find of the new work was an engraved pebble, a wel- 
come addition to the earlier discovery at this site of nine engraved pebbles and two en 
graved mammoth bones. It is thought that the bulk of these hunting charms were left 
behind near a hearth when the inhabitants left their shelter hastily to avoid a sudden 
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flood. A series of radiocarbon dates for this Upper Périgordian horizon ranging between 
11,750 +600 and 15,500 + 700 are reported. However, these are regarded as having been 
contaminated by recent materials, both because of their internal inconsistency and be- 
cause the same general horizon in the Dordogne region is dated almost 9,000 vears older 
than the earliest date for La Colombiére. 

While essentially a technical archeological-geological study, the report is valuable 
to the general anthropologist who desires information on the material culture and mode 
of life of the Upper Périgordian peoples of the Upper Paleolithic. In particular, the de- 
scription and analysis of the function of the engraved pebbles is a useful summary of 
knowledge on this variety of Paleolithic art. 


MYTHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE 


Myth: A Symposium. Tuomas A. SEBEOK (Ed.). (Bibliographical and Special Series of 
the American Folklore Society, Volume 5.) Philadelphia, 1955. 110 pp., 1 fig. $2.50, 


Reviewed by Witson D. WALLIs, Annhurst College 


David Bidney’s ‘“‘Myth, Symbolism, and Truth,” the first paper in this volume, has 
historical perspective and critical appraisal. By implication, however, “myth” has for 
him a variety of meanings, and he seldom tells the reader with what concept he is at 
the moment dealing. His “‘myth” appears to be “fiction,” in contrast to ‘‘fact.” 

Richard Dorson’s ‘*The Eclipse of Solar Mythology” might be titled ‘The Battle 
for Social Mythology.” In unusually effective narrative that weaves through 128 foot- 
note references, the reader has a ringside seat for the battle of wits and verbal fists be- 
tween Fr. Max Miiller and Andrew Lang. In the midst of the fray but above it is E. B. 
l'ylor; all live in amity in the same university, and none of them in a glass house. 

Reidar Th. Christiansen’s “*Myth, Metaphor, and Simile” calls attention to riddles 
of Scandinavia and northern Germany in which the rainbow figures—the only instance, 
he believes, in which myth has inspired a riddle. In the same region are riddles based 
on myths about the sun, and myths concerning the moon. 

Claude Lévi-Strauss’ “The Structural Study of Myth” lays down a barrage to 
demolish all previous studies of myths: “‘whatever the hypothesis the choice amounts 
to reducing mythology to an idle play or to a coarse kind of speculation.” There follows 
a section in which we hear about playing-cards, mirrors, and musical instruments. 
Then a plea for help: “‘progress in comparative mythology depends largely on the co- 
operation of mathematicians who would undertake to express in symbols multidimen- 
sional relations which cannot be handled otherwise” (p. 58). 

Dorothy Eggan’s ‘‘The Personal Use of Myth in Dreams” is based on an analysis 
of 310 dreams of a Hopi man, experienced and recorded over a period of sixteen years. 
with the Water Serpent, 
and in eleven with the Mother of Wild Game. Folklore themes are part of the content 
of 117 dreams. 

Lord Raglan’s ‘Myth and Ritual” elaborates the view that “myth. . . is simply a 


” 


In twenty-two dreams there is a “very personal experience 


narrative associated with a rite. Myths are similar because they arise in connection 
with similar rites” (p. 83). 

In ‘The Ritual View of Myth and the Mythic,” Stanley Edgar Hyman calls atten- 
tion to the fact that ‘‘myth must... be distinguished from all the other things we 
loosely call by its name: legend, tale, fantasy, mass delusion, popular belief and illusion, 
and plain lie” (p. 90). There is a historical review of the theory that ritual generates 
myth. 


“The Semantic Approach to Myth,” by Philip Wheelwright, indicates the common 
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interests of linguists and folklorists. The retelling of myths modifies the narrative, and 
these modifications have semantic aspects. 

The concluding section by Stith Thompson, ‘Myths and Folktales,” is a critical re- 
view of preceding sections and a statement of his own convictions. If any student of 
myth and folklore has earned a hearing, it is he. He warns against inferring about prim- 
itive peoples generally on the basis of some characteristic of an area. ‘Generalizations 
made of Central Polynesia will probably have very little in common with those made 
for the marginal peoples of South America, or the Congo tribes of Central Africa”’ (p. 
104). 

He is sceptical that we shall ever discover the actual origins for myths. Diffusion is 
ubiquitous, and how shall we know who contributed what? His objection to the ritual- 
istic school “is not based upon a disbelief in the possibility of ritual producing myth or 
to doubt as to its actual occurrence in the Mediterranean area and sometimes in un- 
lettered tribes of Australia and North America. It is to the exclusive claims of all these 
schools that objection is to be raised. Some myths and tales may have come from 
dreams”’ (p. 110). It is not likely that any one type of source will account for all myths; 
multiple origins are much more probable. 


Die Hauptgéttinnen der alten Letten. HARoLDs BiEzats. Uppsala, Sweden: Almqvist & 
Wicksells Boktryckeri AB, 1955. xii, 435 pp., 4 maps. Sw. Kr. 25.00. 
Reviewed by SvEN LiLjeBLAD, Idaho State College 


In addition to his bibliographic work, Die Religionsquellen der baltischen Vélker und 
die Ergebnisse der bisherigen Forschungen (1954), Biezais now provides folkloristic ma- 
terial which gives evidence that the continuity of pre-Christian Baltic religion is a 
matter of an unusually retarded syncretic process. 

Much as a peculiar conservatism of the Baltic languages made them important to 
early comparative studies of Indo-European, so the persistent religious traditions of 
the Baltic peoples received attention by outside observers at an even earlier date. 
What is known of Old-Prussian mythology derives from German chronicles of the 
11th to 16th centuries; by the latter date Prussian religion was extinct, and with it the 
Prussian people. Not so the Lithuanians and the Latvians. Originally more remote from 
the headquarters of the German Order, in some degree for another century they kept 
aloof from Christianity. This respite allowed for more accurate records to be made by 
the Humanists and the Jesuits of the time, but even more importantly, it allowed the 
old religious beliefs to be incorporated into popular traditions which still remain in 
Baltic folklore. The intrinsic value of the Baltic oral traditions was long recognized, but 
the language remained an obstacle. Not until 1920 did students familiar with the ver- 
naculars began a detailed and critical study of the vast body of published and unpub- 
lished texts. 

Biezais’ present work concerns the female deities in Latvian mythology, who appear 
under four names (Laima, Mara, Dékla, and Karta), their attributes and functions, 
their mutual relationships, and conclusions as to their place in the Old-Latvian religion. 

The main sources are the dainas, distichous folk songs usually written in four lines, 
of which the first two may refer to a given reality and the next two to a mythological 
interpretation. Although a similar parallelismus membrorum in the one-strophic folk 
poetry of the Old World has a wide distribution and has been traced to a time prior to 
the 12th century, the mythological character of this poetic style is a Baltic phenomenon. 
No texts are older than 150 years, most of them having been recorded in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. While recognizing the modernity of his material, the author 
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contends that historic and cultural references in the dainas to a time preceding the 
German conquest in the 12th century ensure him the chronology he needs. Even if his 
arguments are not always beyond dispute, there can be few objections to his time se- 
quences of mythological elements. About 350 illustrative texts are quoted, drawn from 
a total of over 775,000 songs existing on record. 

Discarding the opinion held by other writers that Laima, Dékla, and Karta are 
three goddesses of fate corresponding to the Moirai, the Fates and the Norns in Greek, 
Roman, and Old-Norse mythology, Biezais retains only Laima as the Old-Latvian 
goddess of fate, birth, marriage, and death. As such, her cult in Latvian folk practice 
and her epithets in the dainas remain quite elaborate. Laima’s name and her réle as a 
guardian of fate are generally Baltic and are also documented in Lithuanian tradition. 
Mara and Dékla, names derived from Maria (the Holy Virgin) and St. Thekla, have in 
a late medieval syncretism encroached upon Laima’s functions. But all three of these 
deities as patronesses of fields and cattle, receivers of blood sacrifices, and as apparitions 
in the shapes of black animals, may in part have occupied the place of an unknown 
chthonic deity in Old-Baltic religion. The appellative zemes mdte (Earth Mother) occurs 
in the folkloristic material, but today only in the meaning of “‘death mother.” Al- 
though independent in popular tradition, Karta (presumably from kdrsana, hanging, 
i.e. hanging the cradle) is best explained as a more recent and poetic, rather than re- 
ligious, hypostasis of attributes and functions genetically belonging to the Laima com- 
plex. 

In his evaluation of earlier writing on the subject, Biezais goes into unnecessary 
criticism of eclectic comparative methods and of uncritical use of folkloristic material 
for historical reconstruction. Nevertheless, temptation of the kind he warns against 
occasionally leads the author himself into pitfalls. Though a reader might accept the 
daring chronological aspects of the study, he would be startled at being told that 
brother-sister marriage was socially approved in Old-Latvian society merely because 
such things occur in the dainas. Intrafamily incest is a well-known folkloristic motif 
everywhere, from which few conclusions may be drawn as to social structure—conclu- 
sions as suspect as that “green swords” might mean bronze swords, or that a warrior’s 
‘“ash-wood boat” and “white sail’? might refer to maritime warfare of the 8th to 10th 
centuries. 

The author makes other and more valid conclusions, however, which help clarify 
the rather obscure picture of Slavo-Baltic religion. 


Concepto de Folklore. PAULO DE CARVALHO NETO. Montevideo: Livvaria Monteiro Lo- 
bato, 1955. 191 pp. n.p. 
Reviewed by C. J. Erasmus, University of Illinois 


This theoretical work was developed from lectures delivered by the author at the 
Institute of Uruguayan-Brazilian Culture in Montevideo during 1953. The first and 
principal part deals with folklore as an object of study and the second part with Folk- 
lore as a science or method of study. A brief final section tells what folklore is not, and 
here the significant example is perhaps the author’s rejection as “folklore” of the Uru- 
guayan popularizations of Gaucho culture. He considers such popularization to be an 
“aesthetic projection” which no longer embodies the distinguishing characteristics of 
“folklore.” 

As a science, folklore is part of anthropology; as an object of study, it is part of 
culture. After differentiating “culture” from “race” and from the ethnocentric implica- 


tions of “‘civilization,’? Carvalho discusses the characteristics of folklore which dis- 
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tinguish it from other branches of anthropology. The two most general characteristics 
are anonymity (authors or originators unknown to the transmitters) and spontaneity 
(nonofficial or noninstitutional learning). Folklore is also functional, and following a 
brief discussion of Malinowski, Radcliffe-Brown, and Durkheim, Carvalho concludes 
that function must be studied in relation to efficient cause or motivation. Although 
“survivalism” is another characteristic, it is not one that obviates function. 

The irrational quality of some folklore seems to interest Carvalho more than its 
other characteristics, since he devotes a third of his book to this aspect. In treating this 
quality, he discusses separately and in the following order the contributions of Tylor 
on animism, Ribot on affective vs. rational logic, Levy Bruhl on prelogical mentality, 
and Freud on the Oedipus complex. Carvalho feels it is impossible to disclaim these four 
theories ‘in totum,” and sees them as forming a ‘‘chronological and ascending trajec- 
tory” (p. 123). 

Carvalho’s interest in irrationality seems to stem from a desire on his part to find 
an effective means of correcting it. Following Arthur Ramos, he does not believe that 
suppression of the curandero (native curer) by police action will correct this form of 
folklore. Only careful education will do so, for knowledge is the road to freedom from 
irrationality. There are no irrational persons, but only irrational mental states, and 
“Folklore” studies and catalogues these states—among other things—so that ‘*Educa- 
tion’? can combat them (p. 124). 

Perhaps a clue to the emphases of Carvalho’s work is contained in his prediction 
that when the first field studies of ‘folklore’ are published in Uruguay, their descrip- 
tive character will only provoke ridicule, for the public will consider them a childish 
waste of time (p. 149). However, we believe that if Uruguayans and other Spanish- 
speaking readers find this book interesting and thought-provoking, subsequent “‘folk- 
lore’’ studies may appear less irrational to them than its author now anticipates. 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 
Primary Records in Culture and Personality. BERT KAPLAN (Ed.). (Preface by A. 
IrvING HALLOWELL and Forewords by ALFRED L. KROEBER and GARDNER 
Murpuy). Madison, Wisconsin: Microcard Foundation, 1956. Vol. I., 131 micro- 
cards. $35.00. 
Reviewed by Cora Du Bots, Harvard University 


The purpose of this series is to make available raw data in culture and personality, 
much of which has not been processed or which can only be summarized in the usual 
publications. The initial volume contains 25 sets of material contributed by 17 field 
workers. These chapters in turn consist of 12 sets of Rorschach Tests; 7 sets of Thematic 
Apperception or Modified Thematic Apperception tests; 6 sets of life histories; 2 sets of 
Draw-a-Person, and 2 sentence completion tests. Geographically, there are 6 sets of 
data on India, 6 on American Indians of the Great Lakes and the north, 6 on the Indians 
of the Southwest, 3 on Latin America, and one each on an Eskimo, Plains, Californian, 
and South American groups. 

The basic innovation is not only making available such primary records, but also 
the use of microcards for the purpose. The materials are reproduced on three-by-five 
cards that must be scanned with a special reader; the system is essentially that of micro- 


film, but much easier to read. The use of cards instead of films also permits a variety of 
cross filings. The condensation in the present publication is 30 pages to a card, so that 
this first ‘‘volume”’ is the equivalent of about 4000 typescript pages. Successive volumes 
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are planned, and the editor anticipates that the collection of records now promised 
may run to some 30,000 pages. 

The microcard reader consists of a small and easily operated case, which costs $255. 
Unfortunately, the small pocket reader that costs $25 is not usable, at least for one 
whose eyesight is only moderately good. 

The original idea and the persistence required to realize it are attributable to Bert 
Kaplan, the editor of this publication. He first suggested the undertaking in 1948, while 
working on his thesis at Harvard. Many scholars encouraged it and he received prom- 
ises of unpublished material from more than 85 field workers in the United States and 
England. However, it was not until 1954 that a small grant was made by the University 
of Kansas, which was supplemented by another modest grant from the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health in 1955. Sponsorship was provided by the Committee on Primary 
Records, Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research Council, 
under the chairmanship of Professor Hallowell. This committee foresees the possibility 
of applying the microcard technique to other aspects of anthropology. 

Publication through the nonprofit Microcard Foundation of Madison, Wisconsin, 
required preliminary assurance of a sale of at least 15 sets of cards for this first volume, 
which the editor felt could easily be given. Any profit accruing from the sales will be 
divided between the Microcard Foundation and the project, with the project’s share 
ploughed back into a sustaining fund for future years. The first volume will be sold to 
subscribers at $35, or less than one cent per page; individual contributions can be pur- 
chased separately but at a somewhat higher cost. Copyright is held by the Foundation, 
but an agreement has been reached that permits each contributor to republish his own 
materials at will. The reproduction of raw data is subject to the original author’s per- 
mission, but it may be used for research purposes. 

Another issue raised has been protection of the privacy of subjects. Although it is 
unlikely that the original cards will fall into wrong hands, there is a risk that accounts 
based on such data will be disseminated more widely. Obviously, a combination of the 
copyright law and professional ethics must serve to check such risks. 

The preparation of material is another important consideration. Adequate repro- 
duction requires sharp, clean typescript, but only limited funds are so far available to 
assist contributors with typing costs. Kaplan’s office in Lawrence, Kansas, is prepared 
to offer some clerical assistance, but it obviously cannot spare the original research 
worker many hours of preparation. Instructions for preparing records and for the intro- 
duction that should precede each contribution have been carefully spelled out by the 
editor. Records are therefore placed in context with respect to the research in which 
they were collected, the cultural group, the procedures used in gathering materials, 
the sampling procedure, and the use or nonuse of interpreters. 

The collecting, editing, and reproducing of raw records in the field of personality 
and culture has been well and carefully worked out, and it seems likely that most large 
university libraries will wish to subscribe to the set. The question remains, however, to 
what research use these records will be put in the future. On that score, the reviewer 
hesitates to hazard a guess. I can only assume that the encouragement Kaplan has re- 
ceived from his colleagues is not idle, and that the cooperation provided by the first con- 
tributors is a token of serious interest in such materials. One suggestion that might in- 
sure greater consultation and use of this data is a wide distribution of the table of con- 
tents of each volume as it appears. Such information should be in the hands of all uni- 
versity libraries, departments of anthropology and psychology, and should be included 
in the relevant professional journals. 
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